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THE PASSING STRANGE 
By Joon MASEFIELD 


Out of the earth to rest or range 
Perpetual in perpetual change 
The unknown passing through the strange. 


Water and saltness held together 
To tread the dust and stand the weather 
And plough the field and stretch the tether. 


To pass the wine cup and be witty, 
Water the sands and build the city, 
Slaughter like devils and have pity, 


Be red with rage and pale with lust, 
Make beauty come, make peace, make trust, 
Water and saltness mixed with dust; 


Drive over earth, swim under sea, 
Fly in the eagle’s secrecy, 
Guess where the hidden comets be; 


Know all the deathy seeds that still 
Queen Helen’s beauty, Caesar’s will, 
And slay them even as they kill, 
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Fashion an altar for a rood, 
Defile a continent with blood, 


And watch a brother starve for food; 


Love like a madman, shaking, blind 
Till self is burnt into a kind 
Possession of another mind; 


Brood upon beauty till the grace 
Of beauty with the holy face 
Brings peace into the bitter place; 





Probe in the lifeless granites, scan 
The stars for hope, for guide, for plan; 
Live as a woman or a man; 


Fasten to lover or to friend } 
Until the heart-break at the end, 
The break of death that cannot mend; 


Then to lie useless, helpless, still 
Down in the earth, in dark, to fill 
The roots of grass or daffodil. 


Down in the earth, in dark, alone, 
A mockery of the ghost in bone, 
The strangeness passing the unknown. 








Time will go by, that outlasts clocks, 
Dawn in the thorps will rouse the cocks, { 
Sunset be glory on the rocks, i 
But it, the thing, will never heed f 
Even the rootling from the seed { 
Thrusting to suck it for its need. 
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Since moons decay and suns decline 
How else should end this life of mine? 
Water and saltness are not wine. 


But in the darkest hour of night, 
When even the foxes peer for sight, 
The byre-cock crows; he feels the light. 


So, in this water mixed with dust, 
The byre-cock spirit crows from trust 
That death will change because it must, 


For all things change, the darkness changes, 
The wandering spirits change their ranges, 
The corn is gathered to the granges. 


The corn is sown again, it grows; 
The stars burn out, the darkness goes. 
The rhythms change, they do not close. 


They change, and we, who pass like foam, 
Like dust blown through the streets of Rome, 
Change ever, too; we have no home, 


Only a beauty, only a power, 
Sad in the fruit, bright in the flower, 
Endlessly erring for its hour 


But gathering, as we stray, a sense 
Of Life, so lovely and intense, 
It lingers when we wander hence, 


That those who follow feel behind 
Their backs, when all before is blind, 
Our joy, a rampart to the mind. 












WASHINGTON FIVE AND EIGHT O’CLOCKS 


By VerRNon KELLOGG 


HERE is a tradition which still has a curious persist- 
ence among the more innocent and uninformed people 
of the country that Washington is wholly given over to the 
work of governing the nation and wears the serious mien 
befitting such a responsibility. Of course those who know 
have long known better. Just now even the most casual 
visitor sees how unfounded is this assumption. And con- 
firmed newspaper readers even as far away as Seattle and 
San Diego have realized that the news from Washington gives 
the plain sie to the tradition about it. 

The truth is that Washington seems much more interested 
in politics than national polity: the Hill, and perhaps some 
places on the plain, seem to be thinking of party more than 
nation, of Democracy more than the demos, of Republican- 
ism more than the res publica. And these thoughts, how- 
ever obsessing, do not demand serious faces but permit of 
lighter ones. And they do not hinder but rather promote 
the assiduous tea-drinking and dining in company that are 
so dear to the official society of our national capital. In 
fact, as one accomplished diner said after soup the other 
evening: “‘Ah, this is Washington: Washington is dinner.” 

So Washington’s five o’clocks and eight o’clocks are not 
depressing functions to the lawgivers and department official 
and unofiicial social attachés of government who meet each 
other there with tireless regularity—but they are rather 
depressing to the strayed-in innocent from the provinces. 
They depress him because they are so merry. He sees Rome 
burning while several near-Neros fiddle. 

It is not that the visitor from the provinces, the man who 
has delegated the expression of the people’s will to these 
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temporary Washington residents, would not have these 
representatives of his cheerful. Far from it. But he would 
like them to be cheerful tea-drinkers and diners because they 
had come down from the Hill or out of the large buildings of 
many Ionic columns after doing an honest day’s work for 
their nation instead of a more dubious day’s work for their 
party. He would like them to be cheerful because they had 
squarely faced and fairly attempted to meet, through all of 
a precious day, with what capacity their parents and the 
little red schoolhouse had given them, their nation’s and 
the world’s need, instead of having successfully dodged it. 
But he knows that many of them—there are admirable 
exceptions—have dodged it, which is to say have helped 
make it more serious and terrible than ever, and yet they 
are cheerful, not to say merry. And hence the visitor 
from the provinces is depressed and embittered and some- 
what Bolsheviked. 

He thinks, and is beginning to say, that if party comes 
before nation he is ready to give up party, and become a free 
citizen. He is ready to quit being Republican or Demo- 
cratic and become National, and even International, which, 
rightly understood, only means Human. And pretty soon, 
if Washington Republicans and Democrats don’t watch out, 
he will really be doing it. The “leaders” are so intent on 
going on through the traditional motions of leading that 
they do not seem to observe that the line of the led shows 
signs of not keeping in file; that many in it are looking 
around at the circle of the horizon, instead of straight in 
front, and some are even stopping by the way in little groups 
to talk things over. When the leaders do observe these 
things they wili be distressed and indignant and will emit 
some ancient war cries and preciously old and familiar rally- 
ing calls. And then we shall see—whatever we do see. 

For the force of inertia is a strong force. Inertia does not 
mean simply standing still until pushed or pulled into move- 
ment; itgalso means,;going ahead in a straight line until 
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By VERNON KELLOGG 


HERE is a tradition which still has a curious persist- 
ence among the more innocent and uninformed people 
of the country that Washington is wholly given over to the 
work of governing the nation and wears the serious mien 
befitting such a responsibility. Of course those who know 
have long known better. Just now even the most casual 
visitor sees how unfounded is this assumption. And con- 
firmed newspaper readers even as far away as Seattle and 
San Diego have realized that the news from Washington gives 
the plain lie to the tradition about it. 

The truth is that Washington seems much more interested 
in politics than national polity: the Hill, and perhaps some 
places on the plain, seem to be thinking of party more than 
nation, of Democracy more than the demos, of Republican- 
ism more than the res publica. And these thoughts, how- 
ever obsessing, do not demand serious faces but permit of 
lighter ones. And they do not hinder but rather promote 
the assiduous tea-drinking and dining in company that are 
so dear to the official society of our national capital. In 
fact, as one accomplished diner said after soup the other 
evening: ‘‘Ah, this is Washington: Washington is dinner.” 

So Washington’s five o’clocks and eight o’clocks are not 
depressing functions to the lawgivers and department official 
and unofficial social attachés of government who meet each 
other there with tireless regularity—but they are rather 
depressing to the strayed-in innocent from the provinces. 
They depress him because they are so merry. He sees Rome 
burning while several near-Neros fiddle. 

It is not that the visitor from the provinces, the man who 
has delegated the expression of the people’s will to these 
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temporary Washington residents, would not have these 
representatives of his cheerful. Far from it. But he would 
like them to be cheerful tea-drinkers and diners because they 
had come down from the Hill or out of the large buildings of 
many Ionic columns after doing an honest day’s work for 
their nation instead of a more dubious day’s work for their 
party. He would like them to be cheerful because they had 
squarely faced and fairly attempted to meet, through all of 
a precious day, with what capacity their parents and the 
little red schoolhouse had given them, their nation’s and 
the world’s need, instead of having successfully dodged it. 
But he knows that many of them—there are admirable 
exceptions—have dodged it, which is to say have helped 
make it more serious and terrible than ever, and yet they 
are cheerful, not to say merry. And hence the visitor 
from the provinces is depressed and embittered and some- 
what Bolsheviked. 

He thinks, and is beginning to say, that if party comes 
before nation he is ready to give up party, and become a free 
citizen. He is ready to quit being Republican or Demo- 
cratic and become National, and even International, which, 
rightly understood, only means Human. And pretty soon, 
if Washington Republicans and Democrats don’t watch out, 
he will really be doing it. The “leaders” are so intent on 
going on through the traditional motions of leading that 
they do not seem to observe that the line of the led shows 
signs of not keeping in file; that many in it are looking 
around at the circle of the horizon, instead of straight in 
front, and some are even stopping by the way in little groups 
to talk things over. When the leaders do observe these 
things they will be distressed and indignant and will emit 
some ancient war cries and preciously old and familiar rally- 
ing calls. And then we shall see—whatever we do see. 

For the force of inertia is a strong force. Inertia does not 
mean simply standing still until pushed or pulled into move- 
ment; itgalso means;going ahead in a straight line until 
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stopped or diverted from it by another more powerful force. 
And whether the time has really arrived when the other 
more powerful force is really on the"job, only the results of 
the next few months can tell. But that stopping of a few in 
the line—and whether there are only a few and not many, it 
is difficult, in the fog of these days, to discern—is a sign that 
the leaders’ great friendly force of inertia is not working 
wholly satisfactorily. There may be even another great but 
unfriendly force beginning to work; a force that is little dis- 
turbed by war cries or rallying slogans, that works without 
noise, and only reveals itself plainly when it has arrived at a 
stage of considerable effect. This force to which I refer so 
cryptically and sententiously, is the force of thought. The 
stopping by the way of the led to talk may be a result of 
thought. But this force of thought may not be strong 
enough to threaten seriously to overcome the old reliable 
inertia. One certainly would not think that the leaders in 
Washington fear it, to watch them as they continue to make 
motions and noises all day on the Hill, and airy persiflage 
and laughter at five and eight o’clock in that socially sacred 
postal district called Northwest. 

But let us remember that these leaders are obsessed; 
they have an idée fixe; their eyes are too much inturned on 
themselves; they may not see the whole led lines but only the 
closer parts of the lines: the fog may even be as dimming for 
their experienced and presumably far-sighted eyes as for our 
unused ones. There is a real fog; there is no doubt of that; 
and what to-day is really going on in that fog I know of no 
one, not even in complacent Washington, who can say with 
any certainty. We can all catch glimpses, hazed glimpses, 
of people walking about irregularly in it, and hear confused 
human murmurs coming out of it, but just who and how 
many these people are we cannot descry. However, al- 
though apparently lost in it now, and moving more or less 
aimlessly about in it, like ants in a disturbed ant-hill, there 
may be some common attracting thing, again like that 
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which brings these ants together in a new alignment, which 
may bring them into coherence; and out of the fog they may 
issue as a great cohort, moving in a common direction with 
a common purpose and even following a spontaneously 
and really self-chosen common new leader. For “‘follow- 
ing your leader” is a game strongly ingrained in human 
nature. Then the old leaders, self-chosen in the other 
sense, will use the old whip and bludgeons in vain. It will 
be too late. 

The other evening I was talking with the recently arrived 
Minister of one of the newly liberated nations of eastern 
Europe in the embassy of one of the Allies, where a company 
had gathered to look at a foreign artist. It was an extra- 
territorial bit of Europe with a prevailing Old World 
atmosphere. I asked the Minister the banal usual first 
question. 

‘Well, to be frank,”’ he replied, “I don’t like it very well. 
I am disagreeably surprised. I am disappointed. You 
don’t seem to be interested in us any more. Or if you are, 
I don’t understand your way of showing your interest. In 
fact, I think that is my real trouble; I don’t understand 
Washington at all, which is to say, I suppose, that I don’t 
understand America.” 

I interrupted to venture: “I don’t think America admits 
that Washington is America. It is a part of it, and obvi- 
ously an important part, especially to Europe, but it is not 
necessarily a typical nor a finally controlling part: it is 
really only a tolerated part, although the tolerance goes 
pretty far. But this tolerance can have a limit and there 
are signs that the limit is being neared.”’ 

He was silent fora moment, musing. Then he said slowly, 
with a puzzled shake of his head and a slow lift of his shoul- 
ders: ‘Your President told us you were interested in us; 
then you spent money for us, saved food for us, and shed 
blood for us; think of that last; you deliberately sacrificed 
your sons for us and now—now you say, in effect, it is 
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nothing to you what becomes of us. I don’t understand 
how that is possible. You sacrificed your sons to make the 
world ‘safe for democracy,’ and now you don’t care whether 
the world is democratic or autocratic or anarchic.” His 
shoulders went clear up to his ears. 

All I could say was: “I'd like to take you slowly across 
the country to San Francisco and back. You would under- 
stand us better then.” 

Of course, the Minister would find many people between 
Washington and San Francisco opposed to the Treaty, 
opposed to the League; or, rather, opposed to this or that 
thing in them. That is the great trouble with the Treaty 
and League; they have too many things in them; they make 
even the law of probabilities work against them. But the 
essence of them both we want. We want German milita- 
rism made impotent. We want to compel nations to Stop, 
Look, Listen, before going to war. The Treaty does the 
one; the League the other. We were willing to kill men and 
have our men killed to get these things. We are hardly 
going to be willing to let politics make a ghastly joke of that 
greatest of sacrifices. 

Yet Washington seems intent on doing just this thing. 
And she smiles about it over toasted muffins and capon a la 
Maryland. 

But there is one comforting assurance. Washington is 
not actually stone-deaf; she may seem so for a while, but 
enough noise, made loud enough, will finally set her rather 
flaccid tympana to vibrating. And there are signs that the 
multitudinous murmurings of the halting lines of the led, 
milling about in the fog, trying to get definite bearings and 
asking for trustworthy guides, are beginning to be heard by 
the less deaf of the Washington leaders. After all, there is 
not very much that is more vital to successful political lead- 
ing, as professionally practised, than listening. And the 
professional politicians do want to be successful. Personal 
success is what they practise the profession for—that and 
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the love of the game. It is the unprofessional, the amateur, 
who leads for the country’s sake. 

I was sitting recently at a large dinner next toa New York 
business man, who is also, in the language of the journalists, 
a prominent politician, when he turned suddenly to me to 
say, apropos of nothing earlier in our conversation: “I sup- 
pose you know there is a good deal of talk for Mr. Hoover 
for the Presidency.” 

I looked properly interrogative. 

““Yes,” he said, “‘and it isn’t only among the women; they 
are talking of him on the ‘street.’ ”’ 

He was thinking, of course, in terms of New York. When 
he heard the “‘street,”” he was impressed and he listened for 
more. It was, for him, the voice of the nation. 

Another gentleman at this dinner, who was also a promi- 
nent politician, came from the Mississippi Valley. He re- 
ported that he had heard some farmers talking. His ear 
is particularly attuned to the agricultural accent. 

And so it goes. Each leader’s tympana vibrate sympa- 
thetically to tones of particular pitch in the national voice. 
To him these tones are about all of the voice he hears. And 
when his tympana have vibrated long enough, his vocal 
cords begin to vibrate also on the same pitch. Now, if by 
some unusual combination of circumstances the “street” 
and the farmer and all or most of the other special places 
and special kinds of us happen to agree in saying much the 
same thing, and say it long and loud enough, then all of the 
leaders will have set up in their larynges sympathetic vibra- 
tions that will result in their saying much the same things 
that we say—and the trick is done. 

But first they always go through a period of talking their 
own preferred talk so loud that they hope that theirs will be 
the tones to set up sympathetic vibrations in the ears of the 
people, instead of the people’s voice setting up responsive 
tremors in their ears and throats. They try to talk so loud 
and so continuously that nothing else can be heard. This 
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is what seems to be going on in Washington to-day. But 
there are signs that the outside voices are getting heard. 
The reluctant recognition of the talk about Mr. Hoover for 
the Presidency suggests this. 

There is no doubt about both the things involved in that 
last sentence. There is much talk—and thought and feeling 
—about this remarkable man in connection with the Presi- 
dency, and there is a reluctance, a bitter reluctance, on the 
part of the leaders, the professional and prominent politi- 
cians, to hear thistalk. For Mr. Hoover is very clearly not 
one of them, nor is he a man to be controlled by them. 
They can see him only as a probable bull in the political 
china-shop. They fear that all those rare relics, too fragile 
for robust handling, those prized porcelains of the McKinley 
and Cleveland dynasties, those mysterious draperies from 
which the illusionist-politician extracts white rabbits and 
full dinner pails, would get roughly handled by such a man. 
And the self-appointed curators of the political museum do 
not want their things roughly handled. 

Hoover would be much more interested in the modern and 
industrial sections than in the historical section of the mu- 
seum. I can imagine him flinging his Baedeker on the floor 
as he entered the holy place, and asking: “‘What have you 
to show me, and the people behind me, for I am only one 
of a rather impatient group, of modern appliances for ameli- 
orating the woes of the land and of the human race? What 
have you got in the way of labor-saving devices to help 
Congress, to stimulate and co-ordinate departmental activi- 
ties, to bring the executive and legislative functions of gov- 
ernment into effective common council? What is provided 
to cover war losses? What have you to show us in the line 
of machines to assure the rights of collective agreement to 
both employees and employers, especially where these men 
are the ones the public depends on for food and fuel and 
clothes, for water and light and transportation? What 
appeal do you make for the co-operation of the whole people 
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in solving the great problem of human beings versus abstract 
property? Nothing much, you say? Well, let’s make some; 
let’s get busy; let’s go!”’ 

Hoover is, as he says, only one of a group. He happens 
to be an unusual one. He has proved it. But all the talk 
about him now is not just about him, as Hoover. It is about 
him partly as a personification of our impatience with the 
old, all too old, order. The world always moves but some- 
times it moves faster than at other times. This is one of 
the fast times. It is particularly in such a time that we see 
the threadbareness, the pitiful make-believe of the old 
things trying to offer themselves as sufficient for the new 
days. And it is particularly in such a time that we, the 
blessed people, get impatient. And each new time we get 
impatient we get a little more so. Sometime there will 
come the moment of a real disturbance of the equilib- 
rium: the time when the new force is greater than the 
old inertia. 

The question is, Has that time come now? Has this 
country, this people, in its political evolution come to that 
stage to which it certainly will sometime come, if it has not 
already, when it will give its suffrages to leaders and to 
measures that are men and measures of to-day, not ghosts 
and traditions. Has the time come when nation means 
more than party, when independence of thought and action 
will outweigh inertia and be chosen in place of the inviting 
and selfish ease which inertia offers? There are, indeed, 
signs that this very retnarkable state of affairs may have 
arrived, or is in rapid way of arriving. 

To refer to Mr. Hoover again, for example, as a personifica- 
tion of independence and disregard of political party, and of 
placing common sense and thought over nonsense and echo, 
what does the extraordinary expression that is coming to-day 
from all parts of the country, all ranks of society, all interests 
from the “street” to the factory, of confidence in him and 
desire for his leadership mean if not that the people have 
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awakened and that the force which inertia has most to fear 
is in process of working? 

Revolutions are rather the vogue now. The manner of 
them differs with different peoples. With the Russians the 
manner has been horrible, but the future of Russia, whatever 
the present, will probably be the better for it. With the 
Germans there is little doubt that the future will be the better 
for their revolution. And now we may be entering on our 
own particular revolution. It is a mild and bloodless form. 
We shall not shoot any of our hated tyrants; in fact, these 
tyrants in person are mostly estimable gentlemen whose 
chief crime is that they are anachronisms. They are really 
only personifications of our own indolence and tolerance. 
They have made political duty easy for us because they have 
substituted party loyalty for national responsibility, and it 
is much easier to acquit ourselves of political duty by voting 
the ticket straight, the ticket made out for us, than going to 
the pains of thinking one out for ourselves which really 
meets the needs of the nation. 

Again, to refer to Mr. Hoover, for instance, this time 
not as a personification of ideas, but as a most illuminating 
and compelling example of a man who is not lazy either in 
thinking or doing. Here is a man who, as a result of meet- 
ing the call for service to nation and humanity, had his atten- 
tion taken away from the problem of producing national 
wealth from the earth, to a serious consideration of the prob- 
lem of how that new wealth should be controlled and dis- 
tributed to do the most good for the most people. He goes 
at the new problem in the same independent, common-sense, 
scientific way as he did at his old ones, and finds himself 
suddenly in a field hitherto held sacred to men called states- 
men and politicians. 

Does this mean that he, who does not assume to be either 
statesman or politician, must give up thinking about this 
problem, or working at it, or even speaking his mind about 
it? Orrather does it not mean that any of us can be a states- 
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man, not perhaps an able one, but an honest and independent 
one? And honesty and independence are a good start 
towards rescuing us from the control of our tyrants, the 
estimable anachronisms. We shall never be free from 
leaders; we should never want to be. They will furnish the 
ability. But if we remain independent thinkers and actors, 
their ability will only supplement, not take advantage of, 
our deficiencies. 

So the talk of independence and bloodless revolution 
which one hears is all coupled with talk of a leader; men of 
both parties talk of him as well as men and women of no 
party. 

We coined a new word in Food Administration days. It 
meant voluntary saving of food, the clean plate, and nation 
above self. We are now on the way to give the same word a 
new meaning, a meaning of the voluntary saving of our self- 
respect as citizens and voters, clean politics, and nation 
above party. 














THE STRUGGLE FOR THE ADRIATIC 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR 


ONE of the important territorial issues before the Peace 
Conference has resulted in the generation of more heat 
and less light than the problem of the Adriatic. There 
is no one question which has occupied so many columns 
of the press or received such widespread discussion; and yet 
it seems safe to say that upon no topic has the opinion of the 
public been more completely blurred and at times misled, 
both as to the facts of the issue itself and also the manner in 
which the issue has been handled. It is as well, perhaps, 
that certain details of the negotiations should continue to be 
shrouded by the veil of diplomatic secrecy. But the time 
has surely come when the main aspects of the controversy 
can be clarified with profit. The tranquillity of the world 
demands the influence of an intelligent, tolerant, and patient 
public opinion; and there is no case in which careful consider- 
ation of the facts, due regard for the other side’s point of view, 
and infinite forbearance are more desirable than in the settle- 
ment of the Adriatic problem. 

Certain essentials in the situation ought to be in our minds. 
As everyone now knows, at the time when the Italian govern- 
ment had not yet determined to enter the war, in the spring 
of 1915, it opened negotiations with Austria and with the 
Entente Allies. The former promised concessions in the 
Trentino and at Trieste in return for Italian neutrality. 
France, England, and Russia promised a great deal more if 
Italy would enter the war actively; their offer was accepted 
and incorporated in the Treaty of London, upon the basis of 
which Italy became a belligerent, making war upon Austria, 
although she did not declare war on Germany until the fol- 
lowing year. According to the Treaty of London, which was 
kept secret until published by Trotzky, Italy was to receive 
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the Tyrol as far north as the Brenner Pass, important areas 
on her existing eastern frontier, including Gorizia and part of 
Carniola, Trieste and the peninsula of Istria, the northern 
half of Dalmatia with the islands, and the port of Valona in 
Albania. Southern Dalmatia with the islands not attrib- 
uted to Italy was to be neutralized. Fiume was definitely 
excluded from the list of Italian acquisitions. The treaty 
was made on the assumption that Austria-Hungary would 
continue to be a powerful state, and there was, of course, no 
serious thought of the disruption of Russian power by social 
revolution. 

Much of the territory promised to Italy was peopled by 
non-Italians. This was true particularly of the northern 
Tyrol, which is exclusively German-Austrian in character; of 
eastern Gorizia; and of northern Dalmatia where there are 
290,000 Jugoslavs as against only 15,000 Italians. Even in 
Trieste the Italians form only slightly more than a bare 
majority, and central and eastern Istria are almost pure 
Jugoslav. Should the curious reader question the accuracy 
of these statements he may reassure himself by a reference to 
the official Austrian statistics or to careful unofficial Italian 
estimates.* On the other hand, France and England did 
not promise territories which they recognized were largely 
non-Italian in character, without serious reasons. If Trieste 
were not to become an international city, Italy had obviously 
a righteous claim, both because the major element in the city 
has always been Italian and because of its psychological 
significance for Italians during many years past. In the case 
of the other territories promised in the Treaty of London, the 
justice of the Italian contention was less clear and demands 
some consideration. For except in western Gorizia and 
along the western coast of Istria, Italians form only a small 
minority of the inhabitants. 

Italian claims to Dalmatia and Valona, which would give 
Italy virtual control of the Adriatic, were based almost ex- 


* Boll. Real. Soc. Geogr., Aug. 1, 1915. 
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clusively on strategic factors. This does not mean that 
Italians failed to remember that Dalmatia had once belonged 
to the Roman Empire and later to Venice. Nor did they 
forget the cultural aspect of the Dalmatian coast towns, 
which is essentially Italian and has deceived many a tourist. 
Nor did they forget the present-day Italians, still living in 
those coast towns, who compose two per cent of the popula- 
tion of the province. But the real reasons, according to 
Orlando’s statement in the Council of Four, are strategic. 
From the strategic point of view Italy’s interest in Dalmatia 
and Albania is vital. For nature has made it impossible for 
Italy to live with a sense of security, under the old European 
system, so long as the eastern shore of the Adriatic is held by 
a major power. Every factor in the strategic situation is 
against Italy. The eastern shore is indented with numerous 
small harbors, offering at least limited anchorage, and is 
protected by a long string of islands under cover of which a 
fleet might safely pass from the northern end of the Adriatic 
to the southern extremity of Dalmatia, without once ventur- 
ing into the open sea or risking disclosure of its manoeuvres. 
The Italian coast, on the other hand, is practically unbroken 
by harbors; from Venice in the north to Taranto in the 
extreme south, there is no port capable of serving as base 
for a fleet. 

The character of the Italian shore thus leaves her coast 
unprotected, and in the recent war Austrian squadrons could 
mobilize secretly opposite any given point on the Italian 
coast, cross the Adriatic, throw landing parties on shore, 
destroy stores and disorganize traffic, cut railway lines and 
telegraph wires, re-embark, and be safely home before the 
Italian fleet at Venice or Taranto could cover the distance 
necessary to catch up with them. Any reader with a map 
and a pair of dividers may verify this point with ease. 

Nature had further embarrassed Italy. The eastern shore 
of the Adriatic is rocky, the depths are uncertain, and the 
manoeuvres of attacking Italian submarines always danger- 
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ous; the western shore is shallow and sandy, perfect for the 
purposes of hostile submarines which can lie safely on the 
bottom. Visibility is excellent from the heights of the east- 
ern shore and islands, very poor from the flat western coast. 
A hostile Austrian fleet, advancing in the morning, had the 
sun at its back and in the eyes of its enemies. No fair- 
minded student will deny the justice of the complaint that, 
so long as Austria controlled the eastern coast, Italy, in a 
sense, existed on sufferance. It was entirely natural that 
the Italians should look forward to control of Dalmatia and 
to possession of an Albanian port as desirable factors in their 
security. 

But the control of the Adriatic had for Italy a significance 
not merely strategic in character, but also economic, and one 
that cannot be minimized. Possession of Valona and a 
protectorate or mandate over Albania would give to Italy a 
favored position, permitting her to develop trade opportuni- 
ties and even something like a commercial protectorate in 
the Balkans, if the economic freedom of the small states were 
not carefully safeguarded. In the north, the possession of 
Trieste would give to Italy control of a commercial hinter- 
land, non-Italian in character, but rich in opportunity, 
including the pure German-Austrian provinces and possibly 
Bohemia. The sole obstacle to complete commercial hegem- 
ony for Italy in the Adriatic was the fact that Fiume was 
not attributed to her by the terms of the Treaty of London. 

Since we have recognized the weight of the reasons ad- 
vanced by Italy in her strategic claims, it is perhaps only 
fair to admit that Fiume is not an Italian town and that it is 
the sole port capable of serving the commerce of the whole 
northern part of Jugoslavia. In stressing the fact that 
Fiume is not an Italian town we shall be following the latest 
official Hungarian statistics, the makers of which were 
notoriously favorable to Italians, and yet which give for the 
entire city of Fiume and suburbs 25,000 Italians, and 26,000 


Jugoslavs. In emphasizing the fact that Italian control 
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would spell disaster for the commerce of Jugoslavia we are 
simply accepting the opinion of neutral students who have 
spent a lifetime in analyzing the Adriatic problem, especially 
such men as Pierre de Lanux and Henry Wickham Steed. 
Indeed, previous to the complete collapse of Austria-Hun- 
gary in the autumn of 1918, Italian aspirations for Fiume had 
never assumed a serious character, and few persons suspected 
that Italy would care to put in a determined claim for it at 
the Peace Conference. 

When the Conference assembled, however, the question of 
Fiume had already become one of vital importance. The 
city was held nominally by the Allied forces, but in reality 
was controlled by Italian troops, under whose protection a 
city council, from which all representatives of non-Italian 
interests were naturally excluded, was convened and which 
expressed the desire for annexation to the Kingdom of Italy. 
(It is not without interest that when representatives of this 
council were brought to Paris by the Italians, they explained 
to the American delegates that, whatever their public utter- 
ances, the real desire of the Italians of Fiume was not 
annexation to Italy, but independence from both Italy and 
Jugoslavia. Italian sovereignty meant, they said, stagna- 
tion and disaster for the commerce of Fivrme!) Accompany- 
ing the virtual Italian occupation of the town appeared a 
vigorous press campaign in Italy, which succeeded, beyond 
the hopes of its authors and certainly beyond the desire of 
the Italian ministry, in arousing public opinion to a white 
heat of enthusiasm for the incorporation of Fiume. What- 
ever their earlier plans, Orlando and Sonnino came to Paris 
compelled to demand not merely that the Treaty of London 
be executed, but that further concessions, especially Fiume, 
be made to Italian aspirations. 

Sonnino was unquestionably the stronger character of the 
two. Distinguished by a powerful chin and nose which give 
him a hawk-like appearance that is softened in discussion by 
the urbanity of his manner and the magnetism of his smile, 
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he held the respect of his colleagues from all nations. He 
had the advantage of speaking perfect English without trace 
of accent. In presentation of Italian policy he was straight- 
forward, emphasizing to their full value the strategic consid- 
erations upon which Italy based her claim to territory which 
was populated by more than 830,000 Jugoslavs and only 
some 300,000 Italians. Orlando was less distinctive in 
appearance and character. An eloquent speaker, he had 
shown sufficient instability to render anxious the members of 
his own delegation and even to irritate Clemenceau, who 
once told him directly that he was struck by the fact that 
““M. Orlando never made a proposal.’”’ In the previous 
spring, when the fortunes of Italy had seemed less assured, 
Orlando had encouraged the Jugoslavs to hope that he would 
support their claim to sovereignty over all pure Jugosiav 
territories, and had given at least informal approval to the 
decisions of the Rome Congress, where a tentative solution 
of the Adriatic problem had been drawn up, and where 
Orlando implied that Italy’s attitude towards the Jugoslavs 
would be one of extreme generosity. In the late summer of 
1918, Oriando, following the advice of Mr. Steed, who for 
years has studied sympathetically the desires and necessities 
of both Jugoslavs and Italians, had almost made up his mind 
that Italy’s interest demanded a close co-operation with the 
Jugoslavs, and that Italy’s réle should be to play the part of 
“big brother.” Accordingly, he was prepared to recognize 
the new Jugoslav state, including the Croats and Slovenes. 
Unfortunately for the peace of the Adriatic, Orlando was 
captured by Sonnino at the last moment and persuaded to 
alter this wise policy. It was the moment when Austria- 
Hungary was cracking and the assistance of the Jugoslavs 
was not so essential as in the spring. 

At Paris, Orlando gave no hint of his previous conciliatory 
attitude towards the Jugoslavs. When the latter made the 
request that a member of the Jugoslav delegation be present 
whenever the Supreme Council discussed frontiers between 
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Italy and Jugoslavia—a not unreasonable request, since Italy 
was represented on the Supreme Council—Orlando flatly 
refused to consider it. He regarded the Croats and Slovenes, 
he said, as his enemies; as a concession he would permit a 
“hearing” to their representatives, but he would neither 
discuss nor dispute with “his enemies.” Nor would he 
permit Italian-Jugoslav frontiers to be discussed by a 
commission of experts, as had been done in the case of most 
territorial questions; they must be reserved for the Supreme 
Council. Further evidence of Italy’schange of heart towards 
the Jugoslavs was manifest upon the presentation of Italy’s 
formal claims. The territories which Italy had demanded 
from Austria in 1915 as the price of neutrality had included 
only 127,000 Jugoslavs; those which she had been promised 
by the Entente as the price of participation had included 
750,000 Jugoslavs. But now at Paris, in January, 1919, she 
asked for territory including no less than 836,000 Jugoslavs. 
The happy augury of the Rome Congress of the previous year 
seemed far away. 

Orlando had embarked upon an arduous task. He heard 
behind him the demand of the Italian press that he secure 
the Treaty of London and more. He looked back nervously 
at his precarious majority in the Italian Chamber and real- 
ized that failure in Paris meant the fall of his ministry. 
He must succeed, but success was difficult. By the co- 
signatories of the Treaty of London, the British and the 
French, the enlarged demands of Italy were met coldly. It 
was only too plain that both Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
regretted the fact that they were held by the treaty and be- 
lieved that its enforcement, with the incorporation of 750,000 
Jugoslavs in the Kingdom of Italy, would lead to an irreden- 
tism which must result in unhealthy conditions if not wars 
and revolution. The younger advisers of the British delega- 
tion would have been glad to see their chiefs declare that 
Italy had herself broken the treaty, by her refusal to make 
war on Germany immediately, and her action in proclaiming 
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a protectorate over Albania in 1917. Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau insisted, however, that whatever their judg- 
ment, they were held by the signature of their governments. 
But they were not inclined to intensify the danger by ap- 
proving claims which, if satisfied, would bring 85,000 more 
Jugoslavs under Italian sovereignty. 

On the other hand, the Americans, who were not parties 
to the Treaty of London, while they admitted the justice of 
Italy’s complaints of her strategical weakness under the old 
system, were definitely opposed to the Italian annexation 
of northern Dalmatia (with 14,000 Italians and 293,000 
Jugoslavs) and accepted the opinion of United States naval 
experts that by the possession of certain of the small islands 
Italy would be amply protected. The American commis- 
sioners agreed with the British and French that if Fiume 
were given to Italy the commerce of Hungary and Jugoslavia 
would be hampered if not strangled, and in view of the mixed 
character of its population it was hardly fair for Italy to 
claim it on the ground of self-determination at the moment 
when she refused plebiscites in the pure Jugoslav districts 
within the Treaty of London line. It is perhaps of. impor- 
tance, certainly of interest, that President Wilson’s personal 
attitude in this question was largely determined by the 
counsel of his “expert advisers,’ in which the Commissioners 
concurred. 

As negotiations in the Council of Four proceeded, Or- 
lando’s dilemma became worse. From the first he had been 
something of an “outsider,” because of the increase in Ital- 
ian claims and because of his unwillingness to compromise. 
The French could not sympathize strongly with his demand 
for northern Dalmatia on strategical grounds at the moment 
when Foch’s demand that France receive the left bank of the 
Rhine was being refused, a demand the strategical argument 
for which, as Wilson said, was unanswerable. Furthermore, 
Orlando’s tactics were obviously irritating to Clemenceau. 
He could not bring himself to base his claims on the Treaty 
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of London because that treaty gave Fiume to the Jugoslavs. 
On the other hand, he did not dare surrender the treaty in 
the hope of securing Fiume, because once the treaty became 
invalid he realized that the British and French would oppose 
Italian annexation of Dalmatia. Similarly, the British and 
the Americans were somewhat irritated by the rather “old- 
style” diplomatic methods of the Italians. The latter did 
not openly reject Wilson’s principle that “there shall be no 
bartering of peoples,” although they insisted that the Four- 
teen Points did not apply to the disposition of former 
Hapsburg territories. But they laid great emphasis on the 
“principle of compensations,” which is merely a euphemism 
for diplomatic barter. 

We must appreciate the underlying cleavage which cut 
between the Italians and the other three delegations, if we 
are to understand the significance of the Italian withdrawal 
from the Conference at the end of last April. That with- 
drawal was not caused by the declaration made by Wilson 
concerning America’s Adriatic policy. It was contemplated 
and even mentioned in the Council of Four, previous to any 
discussion of Wilson’s declaration. Nor was that declaration 
issued without full consultation among the different powers. 
So far from being launched as a bombshell, or taking Orlando 
by surprise, its publication was postponed by Wilson until 
Orlando had been given time and opportunity to construct a 
reply. The President’s declaration and the Italian response 
were published almost simultaneously, a fact which has 
been repeatedly and even dramatically distorted. Wilson 
recognized that his declaration would probably inflame 
public opinion in Italy, but he hoped that the Italians would 
see reason, when they realized the facts of the situation and 
the danger of a definite rift between them and the other 
powers. It was not as an appeal to them over the head of 
Orlando that the declaration was issued, but rather as an at- 
tempt to give them a fair version of the facts, as interpreted 
by the American Delegation, which had been so often 
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misrepresented in the press. Orlando, however, did not 
hesitate to make capital from the situation by declaring that 
Wilson had taken him completely by surprise and had 
appealed over his head to the Italian people, thus securing 
the sympathy of many persons unacquainted with the facts. 

In essence, the withdrawal of the Italian delegates was 
partly a threat and partly a manoeuvre of domestic politics. 
They believed that the French and British would yield in 
order to avoid delay in the signing of the German treaty; 
the Americans, they thought, would yield in order to secure 
Italian co-operation in the League of Nations. And they 
constantly called the attention of all three delegations to the 
probability that the Orlando ministry, if it fell, would be 
replaced by a Giolitti combination with strong pro-German 
tendencies. On the other hand, by returning to Rome and 
showing themselves as the obstinate defenders of Italy’s 
sacred cause in the Adriatic, they evoked an enthusiasm for 
their policy which did much to strengthen the wavering ranks 
of ministerial supporters. But the three delegations at Paris 
did not yield. Clemenceau and Lloyd George issued an 
appeal to the Italians, in which they emphasized the fact 
that Fiume was granted to Croatia by the Treaty of London 
and that its population was largely Slav and its hinterland 
wholly Slav; justice and policy, they felt, were both against 
the Italian contention. And they intimated that Italy 
would gain rather than lose both in power and honor by ac- 
cepting modifications in the Treaty of London as regards 
Dalmatia, rather than by adhering to the letter of a pact 
which assigned such extensive Jugoslav territories to Italy. 

More decisive, however, was the determination of the 
three powers to proceed with the signing of the German 
treaty, which was now ready, even if the Italians did not 
return to the Conference. Two facts could not fail to weigh 
strongly with the Italians, even during the days of their 
domestic triumphs in Rome. The first of these facts was the 
conviction of the remaining delegations at the Conference 
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that a continued absence of the Italians from Paris would 
constitute an infraction of the Treaty of London, which had 
already been damaged by Italian occupation of districts in 
Dalmatia without authorization. The second fact was the 
decision that if Italy were not represented when the German 
delegates were called in, and if she persisted in refusing to 
join in the German treaty until that with Austria was pre- 
pared, she obviously could not expect to share in the claims 
for reparations from Germany which the treaty would carry. 
These two arguments proved decisive, and on May 5, 1919, 
the Conference was informed that the Italians would return 
and hoped to be present when the conditions of peace were 
handed to the Germans. 

The return of Orlando and Sonnino marked the beginning 
of determined efforts to discover a compromise which would 
give to Italy the strategic protection she was fairly entitled 
to, while it also secured for the Jugoslavs the commercial 
outlet and the national independence that justice demanded. 
The essence of the compromises discussed was the creation 
of Fiume into a free state governed by a commission under 
the League of Nations; this would remove the Italians of 
Fiume from Jugoslav sovereignty and would give to the 
Jugoslavs an open port for their trade. Northern Dalmatia 
would go to the Jugoslavs, but such Italian centres as Zara 
and Sebenico (including about 15,000 Italians) were to re- 
ceive autonomy. Certain of the Dalmatian islands would 
go to Italy for the purpose of strategic protection. At times 
the conferees were close to agreement; nothing but trivial 
details remained to be settled. But whenever Orlando faced 
the prospect of returning to Italy without Fiume, he drew 
back, realizing too clearly what, in view of his often repeated 
declarations that Italy could not do without it, must be the 
inevitable consequences. In June the blow fell. His failure 
was too manifest to be denied and the long dreaded crisis 
in the Italian Chamber occurred; his majority vanished and 
Nitti was called to take charge of the situation which Orlando 
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had so clearly mismanaged. For the latter had alienated 
the other delegations by his methods, and he had failed to 
secure what he had promised. 

Nitti certainly could not underestimate the difficulties of 
his position. On the one hand, feeling in Italy ran so high 
that it was no time for him to suggest his acquiescence in the 
compromises discussed at Paris, for merely considering which 
Orlando had been shaken from power. Italy was in the 
throes of a bitter disillusionment, which stopped her ears to 
counsels of moderation. On the other hand, negotiations at 
Paris were hampered by the distrust which Italian policy had 
aroused. Not merely had Italy failed to keep her side of 
the Treaty of London, but during recent months had totally 
ignored the remonstrances of her allies regarding her illegal 
occupation of districts in Asia Minor and on the eastern shore 
of the Adriatic. Nitti met the situation skilfully. He was 
determined that he would not yield Italian pretensions until 
absolutely compelled, and certainly not until sufficient time 
had elapsed to prepare Italian public opinion. Yet he was 
equally determined to prevent that complete separation of 
Italy from her allies which had been threatened by Orlando’s 
policy. In pursuance of these aims he sent his Foreign 
Minister, Tittoni, to Paris, while he himself remained at 
Rome. Tittoni’s function was to give the impression of 
extreme moderation and honest belief in the possibility of 
ultimate compromise; a final agreement could not, of course, 
be reached without the consent of Nitti, who would have 
ample opportunity for delaying the settlement until Italian 
opinion had been prepared or all chances of securing the 
original Italian programme had vanished. For the Italians 
never lost hope that “something would turn up,” which 
might tip the balance in their favor. 

In pursuance of this policy, Tittoni showed himself as 
clever as his chief could have desired. He gave the impres- 
sion of absolute sincerity in the discussions of compromise 
solutions, did not hesitate to admit that the Italian people 
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had been taught to ask for more than they deserved, and 
that the first Italian delegates had not assumed the attitude 
of co-operation with the other allies which was essential. 
In a sense he was hampered by the d’Annunzio raid on 
Fiume, which tended to arouse, once more, suspicions of the 
straightforwardness of Italian policy; for it was obvious that 
the raid, though made by d’Annunzio on his own responsibil- 
ity, was winked at by the Italian authorities. Coal, food, 
and money went to d’Annunzio from Italian ports when 
they might easily have been prevented. Furthermore, the 
Italian government failed completely to punish Admiral 
Millo for his complicity in the Zara raid, which by the 
delegations at Paris could hardly be regarded otherwise than 
as anact of piracy. Feeling between Tittoni and the French 
must certainly have been strained by the killing of 
French soldiers in Fiume by d’Annunzio’s raiders. Those 
French troops were there as trustees of the Allies and died 
in defense of the armistice conditions of November 4, 1918. 
They met their death at the hands of Italian soldiers, with 
the government of Italy supposed to be equally a trustee and 
ally, and the government took no effective steps to punish 
either d’Annunzio or his troops. It is easy to imagine the 
feelings of Clemenceau, who always regarded French soldiers 
as his children, when he heard of the death of these troops. 
And what must he, the advocate of orderly rule, have 
thought of the character of a government which was unable 
to control its own army and navy—a government which was 
authorized to have a battalion of troops at Fiume and which 
permitted its occupation by a division! 

But the d’Annunzio raid, while it hampered Tittoni’s 
efforts to restore cordiality of relations between Italy and 
her three allies, was not entirely distasteful to the Italian 
diplomats, for it offered a chance of making Italian control 
of Fiume so complete that the French and British would not 
dare demand its surrender to the Jugoslavs or its creation 
into a free state. Italian possession of Fiume might be 
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presented as a fait accompli which it would be dangerous to 
disturb. Thus the patience of the other powers might be 
worn down. Weary of negotiating, anxious to see the end of 
a situation which was at once ridiculous and perilous, they 
might finally yield by adopting the easiest course, which is 
always to leave things as they are. 

Such was the situation during the summer and autumn. 
Negotiations for a compromise solution of the problem were 
continuous and often seemed on the point of success. But 
invariably Tittoni discovered that some point was ill-defined 
in the draft agreement, or that he must refer to Nitti for 
authorization, or that Italy could not agree to a settlement 
by plebiscite (for Italian delegates from the beginning of the 
Conference had opposed the principle of settlement by vote 
of the people concerned). Press despatches from Paris 
during October and November are not numerous or clear, 
but it is easy to see that Nitti’s original policy of delay was 
faithfully carried out and also that the Italians, regarding 
the American attitude as the chief stumbling-block, brought 
great pressure to bear upon their British and French col- 
leagues in the hope of winning concessions from them to 
which the Americans must perforce agree. The attitude 
taken by the American Senate made it easy for the Italians 
to show that our co-operation in European affairs could not 
be counted upon, and doubtless lent force to their arguments 
that in view of the distance of America from the scene of 
trouble her attitude on the Adriatic problem ought not to be 
taken over-seriously. With the naming of Scialoia as 
Foreign Minister of Italy it seems apparent that a decided 
effort was made to persuade France and Great Britain that 
they should induce our State Department to take a more 

“‘reasonable”’ view of Italian claims. 

History will doubtless shed clear light on the details of 
these negotiations, but already it is obvious that they had 
an effect quite different from that hoped or expected by 
Italy. Instead of bringing pressure to bear upon the 
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United States, the French and British diplomats evidently 
came to the conclusion that the chief reason for the dragging 
of the negotiations was that Italy counted upon the lack of 
harmony between the three powers which had thus far re- 
fused the full extent of Italian claims. For while in principle 
the United States, France, and Great Britain had been united, 
they had hitherto signed no document embodying a common 
policy, and in points of detail they had often differed. Ex- 
actly why the British and French decided that it was 
important to let Italy know that the three nations were 
agreed on the principles of the settlement, it is impossible, 
at the moment, to say. At ail events, on December 9, just 
before the departure of Mr. Polk and the American Delega- 
tion from Paris, there was handed to Scialoia a note outlining 
the settlement of the Adriatic which France, Great Britain, 
and the United States had agreed was fair to both sides. 
The unified position thus assumed by these three powers 
promised the happiest results, and its failure is one of the 
tragedies of the story. 

The settlement proposed in the note of December 9 fol- 
lowed closely the lines of those proposed to Orlando in June, 
which have been under discussion ever since, and which at 
times have almost secured Italian approval. Thus, Fiume 
with an appreciable hinterland and the islands of the Quar- 
nero (excepting Lussin and Unie, which are peopled chiefly by 
Italians) was to be constituted into a free state governed by 
a commission under the League. Dalmatia would go to the 
Jugoslavs, but Zara would be made a free city. Italy would 
receive full strategic protection, first by the demilitarization 
of a strip of Jugoslav territory along the Julian Alps, sec- 
ondly by the possession of the islands which are most im- 
portant strategically, such as the Lissa and Pelagosa groups, 
and finally by the possession of Valona. Even should the 
proposed neutralization of the Dalmatian coast fail to reas- 
sure Italy, and even if the Jugoslavs were able to develop 
naval power, the Italians might feel perfectly secure with the 
base of Pola at the northern end of the Adriatic, that of 
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Valona at the southern, and with the essential islands mid- 
way. Furthermore Italy, according to the agreement, was 
to receive a mandate in Albania. 

The essential justice of the suggested settlement was cer- 
tain to be questioned by adherents to the Jugoslav cause, 
and various aspects of the proposal doubtless caused regret 
to unbiassed students. Thus, despite the cession of northern 
Dalmatia, Italy would still acquire territory in Istria and 
Gorizia inhabited by a pure Jugoslav population, and would 
extend Italian sovereignty over more than four hundred 
thousand Jugoslavs. This was obviously not in complete 
accord with the doctrine of self-determination, and seemed 
the more unjust in that there would be only some thirty 
thousand scattered Italians brought under Jugoslav sover- 
eignty. On the other hand, a boundary following racial 
frontiers would be eminently unsatisfactory in many re- 
spects, even supposing that the Italians would agree to ac- 
cept it. Such a boundary would run close to the western 
coast of Istria and through the suburbs of Trieste. It would 
disorganize the economic life of the peninsula, separating the 
rural districts from the market towns and cutting all the 
main traffic routes, including the railway from Trieste to 
Pola. It would approximate no natural geographic frontier 
and must result in a continuous succession of unfortunate 
quarrels, especially in view of the temper of the two races. 
All things considered the proposed settlement seems to have 
promised the most satisfactory compromise possible between 
that which was wise and that which was strictly just, ac- 
cording te the principle of nationalities. 

The creation of Fiume and its immediate hinterland into a 
free state under the League of Nations offered, probably, the 
easiest escape from the perplexing situation caused by the 
over-extensive claims of Italy last year. Doubtless both 
races within the proposed free state would be dissatisfied with 
the solution. It should be noted, however, that the proposed 
settlement offered protection to the Italians by giving to the 
city proper, the so-called corpus separatum, a special status of 
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autonomy, similar to that which it enjoyed under the Hun- 
garian régime. It also provided an adequate port for Jugo- 
slav trade. 

From the moment that Nitti was confronted with a situa- 
tion in which the French, British, and Americans assumed a 
unified position, he evidently began to prepare the ground for 
yielding. So much time had elapsed since the fall of the 
Orlando ministry that he could, without affecting the par- 
liamentary situation, safely throw out hints that Italy was 
anxious to meet her opponents halfway. For the first time 
press despatches from Rome spoke frankly of the spirit of 
conciliation developing there; for the first time we were al- 
lowed to read items to the effect that the d’Annunzio régime 
in Fiume had not aroused the enthusiasm that had been 
expected, and that conditions under that régime were not so 
ideal as we had supposed; there was even talk of sending 
d’Annunzio to survey an aerial race course. At the same 
time, despatches from Rome emphasized Nitti’s new solution 
of the Adriatic problem, for it was important that the settle- 
ment should seem to originate in Italy and not to have been 
forced upon him by France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. For if the Italian people saw the hand of President 
Wilson in any solution, they would be apt to make trouble 
for their government; but if the settlement could appear as a 
diplomatic defeat for Wilson, they would accept it gladly, 
recking little of the detailed terms. 

But although Nitti had made his preparations for yielding, 
at least in principle, he determined upon a final effort to 
break the unified position assumed by the French, British, 
and Americans on December 9. It was obvious to him, as 
it has been to the world, that Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
have always been ready to make broad concessions in order 
to secure a speedy settlement; Wilson and Lansing, on the 
other hand, have been somewhat rigid in their attitude and 
on occasion have shown themselves rather insistent upon 
details, even when they have not been essential to the princi- 
ple of a settlement. In this situation Nitti saw a possibility 
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of isolating the Americans, and he decided to attempt in 
person what his Foreign Minister, Scialoia, had failed to 
accomplish in November. If he could present certain 
amendments to the proposal of December 9, without alter- 
ing the principle of a free Fiume which might serve as a 
commercial outlet for Jugoslavia and Hungary, there was 
the chance that the British and French would show them- 
selves conciliatory and that they might bring strong pres- 
sure to bear upon Wilson, who, because of his difficulties at 
home and the fact that the United States was not taking 
an active part in European negotiations, would not care to 
insist upon the details of the solution of December 9. 

The most important of the amendments asked by Nitti 
was that instead of the free state of Fiume, including the 
Jugoslav hinterland, with a population of about 250,000, 
there should be constituted simply the free city, correspond- 
ing to the old corpus separatum of Fiume. This would be 
mainly Italian in character, for the Jugoslav suburb of 
Susak would be excluded and incorporated within the Jugo- 
slav state. The city would be under the League of Nations 
but would have the right to choose its own diplomatic 
representative, which would naturally be Italy. Nitti 
further asked, and this was the kernel of his proposal, that 
the Italian frontier be advanced eastward so as to bring it 
to the gates of Fiume city, basing his demand upon senti- 
mental considerations, which, he said, made it important 
that the territories of Italy and the free city of Fiume should 
be contiguous. 

Similar proposals had been advanced during the preceding 
autumn by Scialoia and had been discussed at length in the 
Anglo-Franco-American note of December 9. At that time 
the French and the British had agreed with the Americans 
in rejecting the suggestion of a free Fiume separated from its 
hinterland and the extension of Italian frontiers up to the 
city. But neither Lloyd George nor Clemenceau had been 
actively concerned in the drafting of the note of December 
9, although it had received the approval of the former and 
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the signature of the latter. For the British, Sir Eyre Crowe 
had been the active agent and signatory; for the French, 
André Tardieu, upon whose advice Clemenceau had affixed 
his signature. It is therefore not so surprising that Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau proved willing to listen to the 
arguments presented by Nitti in January, despite the fact 
that those arguments had been rejected by the British and 
French representatives in December. Possibly they felt 
that the Jugoslav state would receive sufficient compensation 
for the concessions to Italy through the incorporation of 
the 200,000 Jugoslavs who, according to the solution of 
December 9, would have been included within the free state 
of Fiume. Almost certainly the two premiers desired to 
take the swiftest road to a settlement, and believed that, in 
view of the apparent abstention of America from European 
affairs, it lay in accepting Nitti’s proposals. At all events 
on January 9 they drew up a new solution, incorporating 
those proposals, which was given to the Italian premier and 
accepted by him. On January 20 this solution was com- 
municated to the Jugoslavs with the statement that if they 
could not accept it, the sole remaining alternative was the 
imposition of the Treaty of London. 

Thus was shattered the Anglo-Franco-American accord 
of December 9. President Wilson, who was not consulted 
in the drafting of the amended proposal of January 9, 
authorized our State Department to protest the new attitude 
taken by France and Great Britain, and to assure the Jugo- 
slavs that our government had not changed from the posi- 
tion it had taken in December. On February 10 he sent 
through Mr. Lansing a note reiterating his objections to the 
new proposal of January 9 and his utter repugnance to the use 
of the secret Treaty of London as a threat to compelaccept- 
ance by the Jugoslavs. Directly or indirectly, the note 
re-emphasized the position always maintained by our dele- 
gates, namely, that if we were to enter into the European 
engagements stipulated by the Versailles treaty, our opinion 
on European settlements, including the Adriatic, could not 
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be disregarded. In view of Wilson’s attitude it is not 
surprising that the Jugoslavs should reject the ultimatum 
presented by the British, French, and Italians, which it 
soon became evident was an ultimatum only in name. So 
long as they could count upon the support of the United 
States, they might hope to avoid the sacrifices entailed by 
Nitti’s amendments. Evidently they did not believe that 
there was serious danger that the Treaty of London would be 
enforced, for that treaty would give them Fiume in absolute 
ownership, an event which Nitti and every Italian is anxious 
to prevent at all costs. 

The vital objection to the ultimatum of January 20 is the 
extension of Italian territory up to the limits of Fiume city, 
which would result in an inconceivably awkward frontier 
and, if Italy were chosen diplomatic representative of the 
city, in its virtual annexation. The territory in dispute is 
unimportant in area, consisting largely of a narrow strip of 
barren beach, and is of no strategical or economic value to 
Italy. Acquiescence in the Italian demand would unques- 
tionably lead to endless frontier disturbances and to a series 
of intrigues directed towards the ultimate incorporation of 
Fiume within the kingdom of Italy. On this point the firm 
stand taken by President Wilson is dictated alike by justice 
and policy. At the same time we may hope that he will not 
insist too rigidly upon all the details of the note of December 
9. If the Italians can be persuaded to yield the few kilo- 
metres of coast between Fiume and Volosca and if they will 
accept a frontier running south and west of that town, the 
main principle which the Americans have consistently 
supported will have been assured. In that case, sound 
statesmanship would demand that the essential victory 
secured for the principles of justice should not be endangered 
by an uncompromising attitude and that the advantages of 
an immediate settlement should be seriously weighed against 
the disadvantages of certain details. A prolongation of the 
crisis may not prove fatal, but it is unquestionably fraught 
with peril. 
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TWO LYRICS 


By JoHN DRINKWATER 


Thrift 


No beauty beauty overthrows, 

But every joy its season knows, 
And all enchanted hours prepare 
Enchantment for to-morrow’s wear. 


Who in the just society 

That walks with him this hour can see 
But shadows of another bliss, 

Loses both that delight and this. 


Grieve not the parting day, for soon 
The nightingales will sing the moon 
Climbing the track that now the sun 
Leaves when the songs of day are done. 


And grieve not when her beauty fails, 
And silence keeps the nightingales, 
For that eclipse again will bring 

The sun with all his birds to sing. 


The Pledge 


When love is bright and whole again, 
I'll sing like the bee’s weather, 
T’ll set my colors up again 
Like the cock-pheasant’s feather, 
I’ll find a note to make me one 
With lyric birds that sing the sun. 














TWO LYRICS 


I’ll fill my songs withfpalmer’s buds 
And sprigs of thorn for Whitsunday, 
And they shall dance as willow rods 
And shine with garlands of the may, 
I’ll be a theme that takes the spring 
From bushes where the blackbirds sing. 


or Set 


I’li walk among my sheep again 
And turn my steps to numbers, 
When love is bright and whole again 
And fear has gone to slumbers, 
With wings again and flowers and stars 
To be my colored calendars. 


tang Oe er ks ae 
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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ENTENTE 


By Grorce McLean Harper 


. HINGS are what they are, and their consequences will 

be what they will be; why, then, should we wish to 
be deceived?” It is nearly two hundred years since Bishop 
Butler made this sensible observation, and we may be sure 
his words have lost none of their truth. There is much 
talk at present about nationality, the rights of small nations, 
the value of national unity, and the sacrifices that should be 
made for national existence. With a somewhat naive trust 
in general principles and with very little specific knowledge, 
most of us, if one may judge from the utterances of the press, 
have applauded the admission of a swarm of new sovereign 
states into the society of nations. Some of us, not heeding 
Butler’s warning, have acclaimed the birth of nations that 
have been announced only but do not exist. The truth is 
that all men naturally take pleasure in witnessing change, 
even destructive change, provided they themselves suffer no 
ill. Few events of town life give more general pleasure, 
during the first few minutes at least, than fires and runaways. 
But it is not easy to understand why the disintegration of 
great empires should be contemplated with satisfaction. 
Even the oppressive rule of the tsars gave commercial 
unity to the vast populations of Russia and kept them from 
slaughtering one another, detestable and indefensible though 
it was on every other account. However artificial and cor- 
rupt the rule of the Hapsburgs may have been, it lulled at 
least to an uneasy slumber the selfish interests of a dozen 
racial and regional groups that would else have been actively 
hostile to one another. The decrepit structures merited 
their doom, no doubt; yet in so far as their fall broke the 
bonds that held part to part, it was a catastrophe. 
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We Americans have been taught by the study of our 
country’s history to entertain side by side two really in- 
compatible views of political independence. When we read 
the story of the Revolution and what led up to it, we think 
of independence as the word figures in the Pennsylvania state 
motto, as no less important than liberty and virtue; when we 
read the story of the Civil War and what led up to it, we per- 
ceive limitations to this view, and independence falls into a 
secondary place as compared with freedom, equality, and 
union. We are inclined, therefore, by a vicious trait of 
human nature and by the early part of our peculiar training 
in historical thinking, to look with satisfaction upon centrif- 
ugal movement, so long as it appears not to affect our in- 
terests. We perhaps regard with complacency the fact that 
Latin America is divided into a score of nationalities, each of 
them a menace instead of a support to its neighbors, though 
no doubt, on a superficial or a cynical view, it may look as if 
their weakness were our strength; yet one would suppose, 
considering the matter disinterestedly, that the people of 
those countries, and ultimately the whole world, would be 
better off if by some bond of political union the entire group 
could be preserved from the economic and cultural waste 
and the temptation to war which separateness involves. 
There would seem to be at least a certain inconsistency be- 
tween welcoming the break-up of Europe and protesting 
against the dismemberment of China. One must suspect, 
then, that self-interest is a strong factor in the case, causing 
us to look resignedly and even with applause upon a tendency 
in Europe, where we fear we shall have rivals, which we 
should deplore in China, where we hope to have customers 
and clients. 

If complete disinterestedness were possible and we were 
really endowed with such a virtue, we should probably regret 
the creation, in any part of the world, of fresh artificial 
obstacles to commerce, to education, to the free interchange 
of ideas; for though no doubt there have been exceptions to 
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the rule, it has on the whole been very evident that civiliza- 
tion has prospered best in periods of coalescence and suffered 
most in periods of disintegration. With waste and war na- 
tions have come and gone, some of them very short lived, 
some of them very narrowly based, many of them quite 
artificial. For the most wretchedly constructed and ill 
adapted to serve useful purposes, as well as for the most 
excellent, millions of men have laid down their lives. No 
cause, not even religion, has exacted of mankind half so vast 
a tribute of blood as the cause of nationalism. And yet, 
however valuable nationality may be, it is not on a par with 
the family as an unavoidable institution nor with religion 
for finality; it is a human makeshift, not a necessity; it is 
temporary in its manifestations, and we consider a govern- 
ment old if it survive as long as an oak or an elephant. 

In the long run, the biological fact of race has been a more 
potent element in human destiny than the shifting arrange- 
ments which we call nationality. Nevertheless, it is nation- 
ality, more than race, that has called forth the maximum 
of ingenuity, labor, and devotion for the maintenance of its 
effects. Nations being works of supreme utility, and yet the 
creation of human minds and hands and in their nature 
precarious and liable to swift destruction, powerful motives 
have always been enlisted on their behalf, motives ranging 
from the lowest self-interest to the highest altruism, and all 
irradiated with the glow of enthusiasm. This manifest 
utility and this warmth of feeling have caused historians to 
confine their attention almost exclusively to the life of 
nations and to disregard the unceasing, resistless operation of 
natural law as expressed in races. 

The Anglo-Celtic race, though itself of composite origin, 
is now a biological fact. Fifteen hundred years of inter- 
marriage and of living together in the same climates and 
under the operation of the same social conditions have prob- 
ably eliminated almost all pure Celts from the mass of 
white English-speaking men whose ancestors lived in the 
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British Isles before the Saxon Conquest and almost all pure 
Teutons whose ancestors were among the conquerors. An 
arithmetical calculation will show that, were it not for 
inbreeding, which of course must be reckoned with and makes 
an immense deduction necessary, a living inhabitant of those 
islands would have more than thirty-two trillion ancestors in 
fifteen centuries, and therefore the chance of his being either 
pure Teuton or pure Celt must be small. 

In this Anglo-Celtic composite it may be that the English 
element is biologically dominant, though ethnologists dis- 
agree on this point; but that the English element has demon- 
strated a superior power of making its language and its laws 
prevail, there can be no doubt. Indeed there has never, so 
far as our knowledge of history extends, been any other race 
that has shown a power of absorption and assimilation equal 
to the physical and moral workings of that strain wherever it 
can be traced, in the United States and the British Dominions 
no less than in its island home; so that we constantly see that 
the resemblances to English types in non-English contribu- 
tory strains tend to be preserved and refractory differences 
tend to be effaced. What happened long ago to the Celts in 
England happened later to the Celts in southern Scotland: 
they were engrafted into the English stock, giving it a wilder 
and perhaps finer flavor. The Ulstermen, whose ancestors 
came, for the most part, from the Celtic Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, have in the course of three centuries 
become as English in their language, domestic habits, and 
attitude towards law as the inhabitants of Kent or Norfolk. 
Even the southern Irish are more English in character than 
many of them would admit, and to a foreigner the difference 
is less apparent than the likeness. The descendants of the 
early Dutch settlers of New York and New Jersey are but 
faintly distinguishable from their neighbors of New England 
ancestry. The Pennsylvania Germans, though a singularly 
immobile and impenetrable body, attached like limpets to 
the localities where they settled in the eighteenth century, 
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have to a surprising extent lost their distinctively German 
qualities, even when preserving their original dialects. They 
have partly lost their German traits of passive submission to 
political authority and unwillingness to assume social re- 
sponsibility, and have acquired almost an English sense for 
personal liberty. They have, less fortunately, forgotten 
nearly all their old folk lore and folk songs; most of their 
Palatine social customs have been transformed; their Ger- 
man attitude towards the state has been changed under the 
arousing influence of an opportunity to exercise local self- 
government; their peculiar speech will scarcely survive the 
persons who still use it. 

There have been tragic moments in what we might call 
the English conquest. Celts, Danes, and Normans had each 
in turn to be brought into a contributory relation, socially, 
linguistically, and morally, and in early times assimilation 
was powerfully aided by the bitter tonic of war. But long 
before the union of England and Scotland, the process had 
become a natural one in Great Britain, and it has required no 
stimulant in America. Natural selection has favored the 
English types of language, law, ethics, manners, education, 
and attitude towards government, whenever and wherever, 
on any considerable scale, there has been free intercourse 
between English and non-English stocks. The nearest 
approach to exceptions is to be found in the French of Can- 
ada and a portion of the Irish in Ireland, and in both these 
instances the disturbing factor has been the direct and 
calculated interference of the Catholic Church. 

It is not always the best that survives, and quite possibly 
the Celtic element, for example, in case it had proved the 
stronger assimilative power, might have given us a better, or 
more beautiful, or at least a livelier world; but it is the fittest 
that survives, the most adaptable. The English had learned 
both by conquering and being conquered, they had tried 
many experiments and lived in more than one home and on 
more than one element, when they met the Celts in Britain. 
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Thenceforth nature showed a favoring hand. Geographical 
situation counted for much. Contrary to the popular mis- 
conception, physical insularity is an incitement to the habits 
that are most opposed to insularity of mind. Islanders 
are obliged to be sailors, travellers, traders, citizens of the 
world. The British are the most cosmopolitan of people. 
They live and have always lived by commerce, by venturing 
abroad, going, as individuals or in groups, far beyond the 
protection of their home government, thus learning self- 
dependence and self-control and acquiring those grand racial 
traits of individuality, moderation, tolerance, and love of 
open-air life which distinguish them and their descendants. 
As a race we are self-assertive to the last degree; yet we have 
learned that it is wise to give the foreigner a chance, even 
when he puzzles or annoys us. We are stubborn and none 
too fine grained; yet experience has taught us flexibility and 
inclined us to be just. 

Our most distinguishing quality, however, in a comparison 
with other races of European origin, is our attitude towards 
government and law. The German is prone to forget that 
government is or should have been the creature and instru- 
ment of his own will, and prostrates himself before it. The 
ancient Greek was generally a partisan rather than a patriot. 
The Celtic tendency is to feel and act clannishly and to follow 
leaders and not principles, a fact which goes far to explain 
Tammany Hall. The grand Roman virtue of respect for 
law survives in the English or Anglo-Celtic race, and so, to 
be sure, it does in others; but in ours there is also, I think, 
the most manly and sensible attitude towards government: 
we neither sink ourselves in the state nor wilfully set our- 
selves against it. Realizing that it serves a necessary 
practical purpose, we respect it; but with a tempered awe, for 
we are unburdened with theological or metaphysical doctrine 
on the subject of its origin and sanctions. Our ancestors in 
Britain were among the first men in the Christian era to 
divest themselves of the theory of the divine right of kings. 
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It is unfortunate that there is no simple and generally 
accepted name for what we must rather awkwardly term the 
English-speaking or Anglo-Celtic race. ‘“Anglo-Celtic”’ is, 
at least, preferable to “‘Anglo-Saxon,” because it takes into 
account the second largest element of the composition. 
The Angles and the Saxons were merely two Germanic tribes 
which closely resembled each other; and the Angles were 
fortunate enough to give their name to the language and 
the people that resulted from the union of these. It would 
be even more awkward to say “Anglo-Celtic-Norman,” as 
consistency would require. Some Americans, even of 
straight English descent, might object to being called 
“English,” though this appears after all to be the term most 
expressive of the racial relationship of all men who speak 
English as their native and long inherited language. The 
Scotch, for all their particular pride, do not mind being 
known as “English”’ when abroad or when common interests 
are under discussion. The genius of the man or woman who 
invented the word “‘Anzac”’ will pale before the fame of 
someone who shall solve this more important problem. The 
logical difficulty is, one must admit, very great, when one 
considers the millions of colored people who speak English 
and are politically bound up in the same volume with white 
English-speaking people. 

Whatever political differences and historical jealousies 
obtrude themselves upon our view, the imposing fact re- 
mains that our race is more widespread, powerful, and homo- 
geneous than any other that now exists or ever has existed. 
The Spanish covers almost as large a part of the earth’s sur- 
face, but is less powerful and, because of the high proportion 
of unassimilated Indian blood in Spanish America, much less 
homogeneous. The Roman dominion was not so much racial 
as political. Outside of Italy the proportion of blood that 
could fairly be called Roman was very small, even at the top- 
most point of imperial expansion, and most of the conquered 
provinces retained their own social institutions. It is not a 
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fact that at any time in the first five centuries of the Christian 
era a large percentage of the inhabitants of the Roman Em- 
pire were of one race or spoke one language. But the racial 
solidarity of the majority of those who speak English and 
possess either British or American nationality is a fact in 
nature. It cannot be argued away. And I think it is a fact 
with which we are much more contented than some of us are 
willing to admit. Even those who are forever demanding 
some demonstration of “straight Americanism,” and even 
those who clamor for Irish independence, would be sorry to 
lose the advantages that have accrued and are still accruing 
from the essential unity of all who speak the English lan- 
guage, read English books, participate in English culture, 
and enjoy the benefits of English law and English institu- 
tions. All of us belong to a vast co-operative society, 
membership in which is the greatest political gift God ever 
gave to men. The conditions of its existence are mutual 
understanding, respect, and sympathy, and furthermore, it 
would now seem, the substantial recognition of some external 
bond of common interest. 

We Americans, being very confident in our national 
strength, have been slow to appreciate the active and poten- 
tial worth of this relation. We have taken a natural enough 
pride in trying to build up a civilization of our own. But 
now when we examine its elements we find that it is not our 
own in the sense that we have created it out of new or 
peculiar material, and we realize, upon reflection, that the 
attempt was necessarily vain, because civilization is the pro- 
duct of no one people and no one era. In our attitude 
towards the English we have not always been large-minded 
and generous. It is we, not they, who have shown insularity 
of spirit. We have exaggerated such differences as exist 
between our ways and theirs, and have imagined some which 
do not really exist. Worst of all, we have taken for granted 
that the differences must of necessity be in our favor, and we 
have been so provincial as to feel repelled or scornfully 
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amused by ways that were unlike our own, just because of 
the unlikeness, as if diversity were not really an element of 
delight. These tendencies of ours are due in part to a 
survival of the Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary habit 
of mind, which caused our American ancestors to magnify 
the extent of the chasm they had helped to create. Men 
were not content to rest upon the political and economic 
reasons for the separation, but felt an impulse to justify it on 
grounds of personal incompatibility. And in those days 
Americans were proud, and properly proud, of the fact that 
the United States was the only large and conspicuous 
example of democratic government. It appeared to follow 
that a democrat ought to assert his superiority over those 
who were not so intelligent. But now that there is nothing 
to choose between Great Britain and the United States in the 
matter of democracy, this attitude has grown obsolete. 

The truth is that English life and character are far more 
similar to American life and character than the hasty views 
of travellers and the microscopic reports of novelists would 
lead one to suppose. A traveller, especially if he has the 
intention of recording his observations in print, feels bound 
to look for extremes and peculiarities and to make much of 
them. A novelist is on the alert for differentia and color; 
that is part of his business. But the ordinary Englishman 
and the ordinary American, belonging to the same class or 
occupation, who should change places for a year with each 
other would, I venture to say, both of them feel at home. 
The sense of strangeness would surely be no stronger than if a 
New Englander and a Kansan were to make the exchange 
with one another. Doubtless the man who moved in either 
case from west to east, from a new to an old community, 
would feel that he had come to a region where less free and 
cordial relations seemed to prevail, where opportunity was 
more restricted and his self-assertion a little more skeptically 
received; while the man who moved with the sun would be 
conscious of the crudeness and boastfulness of a new and 
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exuberant society. People who have remained in old settled 
communities are liable to be ignorant of what the hardy 
Western pioneer has accomplished, and in so far to do him an 
injustice to which he is peculiarly sensitive. The Westerner, 
on the other hand, dislikes to be reminded, by the comfort 
and perfected arrangements of his former home, of the con- 
siderable sacrifice he has made in leaving it. He is piqued by 
his elder brother’s contentment and plies him with statistics 
which he thinks prove the superiority of the Western coun- 
try. In these natural and pathetically human differences of 
standpoint there is no sufficient reason for distrust or dis- 
union, no reason for giving up the immense advantage that 
belongs to largeness. 

Americanism may be interpreted to mean the complete 
severance of cultural bonds with the countries of our origin, 
and this involves a loss. For example, an American of 
Scottish descent is no less a useful American and is all the 
more a man for his love of Scotland, her traditions, music, 
literature, and speech. One of the sad features of American 
history is the fact that immigrants generally lose more than 
they gain. For a mere livelihood and the hope that their 
children may acquire something further, they sacrifice those 
tender associations which softly clothe the human animal 
and constitute his ideal wealth. Who that has observed the 
domestic life of Italian peasants in their native country can 
fail to understand the homesick look in their faces as he sees 
them in our streets? Skyscrapers and wages equally high 
can never fill the place of the purple Apennines, the white- 
walled village, the song of harvesters, the bel sereno of Italian 
eve. These people suffer by being transplanted, and the 
things they miss—atmosphere, tone, tradition, form—are 
what America needs. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
naturalized Americans or their descendants who continue to 
use a foreign language without acquiring English are seriously 
crippled and furnish material for political corruption. 

So much has been said about the rights of small nations 
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and the virtues of small races, that it is fitting we should 
acknowledge more amply than ever the value of magnitude 
and union. One has only to imagine what the condition of 
our country would be to-day if the Southern Confederacy 
had succeeded, to perceive that we should all be weaker, less 
friendly, less civilized. Is there not a greater wealth of ideas 
in France than in Holland, let us say, or Sweden? And has 
not French thought a better chance than Dutch or Swedish 
thought of prevailing in the world, a superior momentum? 
A community which is part of a vast race and has direct 
access to all the culture of that race, while retaining the right 
of local self-government, is in the most enviable position. 
We are often reminded of these blessings, and most of us have 
more or less frankly acknowledged them; but we need to per- 
ceive that they rest not upon artifice but upon fact. Britons, 
Canadians, Australasians, Americans, we are one people, 
however divided by national arrangements. 

The advantages that we all derive, as it were automat- 
ically, from our solidarity can be enhanced by willing and 
grateful acknowledgement and an effort to make the most of 
it. The closer our union, the richer will be our moral and 
intellectual life. The gain will be mutual. In this sphere is 
no room for jealousy, and neither side loses because the other 
wins. This is the well-known paradox of the spiritual world. 
The British need the hopeful, forward-looking spirit of the 
West. America and the Dominions need the depth, down- 
rightness, and sobriety of British thought. All parties to 
this great spiritual union are sufficiently grown up to be free 
from the dangers of mechanical imitation. Americans no 
longer require, if we ever did require, Lowell’s warning in “A 
Certain Condescension in-Foreigners.”” In fact we are learn- 
ing to return the compliment which the British so generously 
and gracefully pay us in speaking of the non-British world as 
composed of Americans and foreigners. I remember only 
twice in my life hearing an Englishman call an American a 
foreigner. What Emerson meant when he said: “Our 
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politics threaten them; their manners threaten us,” is not 
perfectly clear, but historically the fact is that they have 
learned much to their advantage from our political ideals 
though little enough from our political methods, and we have 
learned much to our advantage from their quieter and more 
sincere manners. 

No reasonable person who knows anything about Ameri- 
cans would dream of suggesting that we should give up, even 
in the smallest particular, our republican form of govern- 
ment. We are proud of it and convinced that it is capable 
of meeting all demands that can be properly made upon a 
government. While rigid enough to offer a salutary resist- 
ance to innovators, so that changes have been never too 
rapid and often indeed provokingly slow, our system is 
nevertheless not inelastic. We are unalterably opposed to 
monarchy, and though we have sometimes had to submit in 
shamed silence to the taunt that our political machinery is 
controlled by oligarchies, we openly scorn the thought of 
aristocracy. No one even slightly acquainted with the 
temper of Englishmen will suppose them likely to surrender 
that equally stable yet even more flexible system known as 
the British constitution. How then could there be a union, 
other than a mere alliance, between the United States and 
the British Empire? No example lights the way. Our 
Federal Union is much closer than any form of combination 
with Britain which seems practicable. We are not a con- 
federation, or union of sovereign states, but a nation, one 
and indivisible, whose members are the different States, and 
whose life, which is also their life, is organic. The relation 
between the United Kingdom and the self-governing Domin- 
ions, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, is 
either too close or too loose to serve as a model. It is too 
close in so far as it consists in loyalty to the crown, because 
to expect such a feeling to exist among Americans would 
be absurd. It is too loose because there are many obliga- 
tions tacitly taken for granted by the several parties to the 
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British system, many sacrifices freely made by the mother 
country for the Dominions, and much voluntary obedience 
rendered by them to her, for which, in a new relationship 
without so much historical support, definite sanctions would 
have to be provided. 

But, though example fail, love—and reason—will find out 
the way. We are not merely creatures of the past, but 
creators of the future. We can unite if we will, and the 
first step would not be dangerous or difficult. The sphere 
of common interests and joint action would have to be 
delimited by mutual agreement. It might include, for 
example, free trade within the system, and an alliance, mili- 
tary, naval, and diplomatic, with which to face the rest of the 
world. It would probably have to contain also an agree- 
ment on certain principles of action with reference to the 
problems of industry, so that the conditions and rewards of 
labor should be as nearly as possible equal throughout the 
Anglo-American world. A common monetary system would 
also be desirable and no doubt feasible. The informal but 
very real union that nature has established provides already 
for adequate exchanges of the chief necessities of life, among 
which should be reckoned knowledge, opinions, personal 
intercourse, and works of charity, art, and science; but so 
long as each nation regards the other as a competitor, either 
actual or potential, in territorial or commercial conquest, 
there is danger that the whole structure of our common 
culture may be wrecked by war. 

The actual embodiment of the union might take the form 
of a joint commission, empowered to deal with matters lying 
within the sphere of specified common interest. The 
sovereignty of neither party to the union would be impaired, 
nor would the domestic autonomy of either be altered, save 
as the definite assurance of commercial partnership and 
mutual peace would reduce expenditure and deepen con- 
fidence. To avoid offending tender susceptibilities, the 
commission could meet alternately in Britain and America. 
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If this loose federation should prove successful and in 
process of time become converted into a real federal state, 
as, with modern means of communication, is no more unlikely 
than was the change of the old American Confederation of 
1781 into the abiding Federal Union of 1789, our descendants 
would have reason to rejoice. In any case, that part of the 
island of Great Britain which is geographically entitled to 
the name of England must, in the course of the next hundred 
years, lose much of its preponderance. The British Empire 
must sooner or later choose between dissolution and federa- 
tion. Sentiment has proved a marvellous bond hitherto, 
and the justice and moderation of British rule have won a 
splendid tribute of loyalty from India and South Africa, not 
to mention other dominions and possessions, during the 
great war; but even for the ends of peace, a closer and more 
formal federation, with a wider distribution of power and 
responsibility, is required. ‘There seems to be no tend- 
ency towards a weakening of the American Union, and by 
associating herself with the British Federation, the United 
States would become the predominant partner, in the 
domain of industry and commerce, though for many years 
to come, as in the past, Britain will probably be the intel- 
lectual centre. 

In the spheres of international politics and commerce, 
whence arise the deep jealousies and sudden angers that cause 
war, it is evident that we have much to gain and little to lose 
by a closer union with the rest of our race—as evident as that 
there should be no barriers of nationality and no tariffs 
between the several parts of our own country. All parties to 
such a union could enter it and remain in it with equal self- 
respect. If the Irish difficulty were solved, this prospect 
would come immediately within the range of practical 
possibility. And the Irish difficulty would be solved by the 
federation of all elements of the Anglo-Celtic race. How 
else can it be solved? An independent Ireland would be an 


extremely poor, over-taxed, unequally developed nation, 
32 
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beginning life with a bitter race feud and a religious quarrel 
on its hands. An Ireland governed by England neither 
Ireland nor England desires; and apparently the present 
union is not satisfactory. I venture to say that a new 
spirit, of hope and good sense and largeness, would animate 
not only the Irish, but the English and ourselves, if a wider 
outlook and a nobler prospect were opened. And it is not 
altogether vain, even as things are, to adjust our imagina- 
tions to this ideal and seize all fair occasions to promote good 
feeling, mutual understanding, and common enterprise in 
every legitimate undertaking. Wherever justice and our 
bounden duty to our own country permit, we should pursue 
this course. Who knows at what moment, in the almost 
chaotic condition of the world, the mandate of Heaven may 
be uttered and the great opportunity for permanent union be 
held out? 

Necessity may compel where reason has failed to convince 
or sentiment to persuade. There is a contingency which 
seems almost to have escaped the observation of statesmen. 
In case the Bolshevists fail to reunite Russia, there will be a 
line of small and exceedingly feeble nations adjoining the 
frontiers of eastern Germany, from Switzerland to the Gulf 
of Finland. These will constitute a broken field for German 
political and commercial penetration, and we may in a few 
years find ourselves confronted by a Union of Central Europe 
which, in size at least, will be greater than the old combina- 
tion of Germany and Austria. If the economic system of 
such a union should give satisfaction to the demands of 
working men and women for a share in the control of busi- 
ness, it would be the most powerful combination on earth 
and would soon spread through Russia and Siberia to the 
Pacific and through the Balkans, and possibly Italy, to the 
Mediterranean. Then an Anglo-American union would 
become a necessity if we would maintain our political ideals 
and economic standards. 

To the general statement that Anglo-American union is 
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desirable and feasible, even if not necessary, let it not be 
objected that because an ideal seems to be severed by some 
apparently insuperable obstacle from the realm of achieve- 
ment we should therefore be foolish to entertain it. Imagin- 
ing the things to be desired prepares the mind for a prompt 
decision when occasion offers. Imagination and choice are 
what form a character. Nor let it be supposed that because 
I have emphasized the advantages our race would gain from 
a closer union, I have therefore been unmindful of the welfare 
of the world. The noblest quality in a race or a man is the 
capacity for taking a sympathetic interest in things not 
directly connected with selfish advantage; objectivity, it 
might be called, on its purely intellectual side, and disin- 
terestedness, on its moral side. The possession of this 
quality is a mark of both real goodness and real greatness. 
It is magnanimity, and in its more elaborate manifestations 
it is the basis of culture. The world would gain by Anglo- 
American union, which would necessarily be loose and flex- 
ible and founded on broad lines of justice. International 
relations all over the world would be stabilized. Democracy 
everywhere would take heart. Universal peace would be at 
last possible. A great example of mutual concession, of the 
renouncement of small interests for the sake of large princi- 
ples, would have been granted to the longing eyes of all men. 














YANISHEV GOES HOME TO THE VILLAGE 


By Apert Rays WILLIAMS 


T was noon when Yanishev and I left the Moscow train 
and set out upon the road that leads to the village 
of Spasskoye. Sun-drenched in these last weeks of sum- 
mer, the fields had turned into wide rolling seas of yellow 
grain, dotted here and there with islands of green. These 
were the tree-shaded peasant villages of the province of 
Vladimir. From a rise in the road we could count sixteen 
of them, each with its great white church capped with a 
glistening dome. It was a holiday, and the distant belfries 
were flooding the fields with music as the sun had flooded 
them with color. After the cities this was to me a land of 
peace and quiet. But to Yanishev it was a land of poignant 
memories. After ten years of wandering the exile was 
returning home. 

“In that village over there,”’ he said, pointing to the west, 
“‘my father was a teacher. The people liked his teaching, 
but one day the gendarmes came, closed the schools, and 
led him off. In that next village Vera lived. She was very 
pretty and very kind, and she was my sweetheart. I was 
too bashful to tell her then, and now it is too late. She is in 
Siberia. In those woods yonder a few of us used to meet to 
talk about the revolution. One night the Cossacks came 
riding down on us. By that bridge they killed Yegor, the 
bravest of our comrades.” 

It was not a happy home-coming for the exile. Every 
turn in the road started up some recollection. Handker- 
chief in hand he walked along, pretending that it was only 
perspiration that he was wiping from his face. 

As we came down across the village green of Spasskoye 
we saw an old peasant in a bright blue smock sitting on a 
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bench before his hut. He shaded his eyes, puzzled by the 
appearance of these two dust-stained foreigners. Then in 
joyful recognition he cried out, “ Mikhail Ivanovich!” and 
throwing his arms around Yanishev he kissed him on both 
cheeks. Then he turned to me. I told him that my name 
was Albert. 

“And your father’s name?” he inquired gravely. 

“David,” I replied. 

“Albert Davidovich [Albert, son of David] welcome to 
the home of Ivan Ivanov. We are poor but, may God give 
you his richest blessing.” 

Ivan Ivanov stood straight as an arrow, long-bearded, 
clear-eyed, hard-muscled. But it was not his strength of 
body nor his warmth of feeling nor his quaint formality of 
speech that struck me. It was his quiet dignity. It was 
the dignity of a natural object, as of a tree whose roots run 
deep into the soil. And it was indeed out of the soil of this 
mir that Ivan Ivanov for sixty years had drawn his sus- 
tenance, as had his fathers for generations before him. His 
little izba was made of logs, its deep thatched roof now green 
with a growth of weeds, its garden gay with flowers. 

Ivan’s wife Tatyana and daughter Avdotia, having 
saluted us, brought a table from the house. On it they set 
a samovar, and lifting its top they placed eggs along the 
steaming sides. Ivan and his household made the sign of 
the cross, and we sat down at the table, on which were placed 
a big bowl of shtchee and for each person a wooden spoon. 
With the spoon one was supposed to dip into the common 
bowl and earry the soup directly to his mouth. Seeing this, 
I stood not upon the order of the dipping, but dipped at 
once. The first bowl being empty they brought on a second 
one full of porridge. It was followed by a big bow] of boiled 
raisins. Ivan presided at the samovar, dispensing tea, 
black bread, and cucumbers. It was a special feast, for this 
was a special holiday in Spasskoye. 

Even the crows seemed to be aware of it. Great flocks 
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wheeling overhead threw swift cloud-shadows across the 
ground, or alighting on the church roof, covered it com- 
pletely. The domes, all green or glistening gold, would be in 
a minute blackest jet. I told Ivan that in America the 
farmers killed the crows because they ate the grain. 

“Yes,” said Ivan, “our crows eat the grain. But they 
eat the mice, too. And even if they are crows, they are like 
us and want to live.” 

The same attitude that Ivan held towards the crows 
Tatyana cherished towards the flies that swarmed around 
the table. Descending upon a piece of sugar unguarded 
for a moment they would turn it as black as the crows alight- 
ing on the domes of the church. ‘‘ Never mind the flies,” 
said Tatyana. ‘Poor things, in a month or two they’ll be 
dead, anyhow.”’ 

It was the Feast of Transfiguration, and from all the coun- 
tryside around came the poor, the crippled, and the aged. 
Again and again we heard the tapping of a cane and a plain- 
tive voice asking alms radi Christa, for the Christ’s sake. 
Yanishev and I dropped a few kopecks into the bags they 
thrust before them. The women followed with large pieces 
cut from the big black loaves, while Ivan in each sack sol- 
emnly deposited a great green cucumber. This year cucum- 
bers were scarce, so it was from Ivan a true gift of love. But 
whether we gave cucumber or bread or kopecks, back to 
each of us came the plaintive sing-song blessing of the 
beggar. 

Even the roughest, poorest Russian peasant is moved to 
profound pity by the spectacle of human misery. His own 
life teaches him the meaning of pain and privation. But 
they do not dull his sympathy. They make him more 
sensitive to the sufferings of others. 

To Ivan the city workingmen cooped up in their hot 
dusty streets were “poor fellows”; the criminals locked 
up in the jails were “unfortunates”; while a group of war 
prisoners in Austrian uniforms cut him deepest of all. Jolly 
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enough they seemed to me as they came rollicking by, and 
I said so. 

“But they are so far away from home,” saidIvan. ‘How 
can they be happy?”’ 

“Well,” I said, “here I am, far away from home, farther 
than they are, and I am happy.” 

“Yes,” assented the others, “‘that is right.” 

‘““No,”’ said Ivan Ivanov, “‘thatis wrong. Albert Davido- 
vich is here because he wanted to come. The prisoners 
are here because we made them come.” 

Naturally, the fact of two travellers sitting at the table 
of Ivan Ivanov was a sensation to the natives of Spasskoye. 
But the elders did not let their desire to see us overcome 
their sense of the proprieties. Only a few children came 
down and fixed their gaze upon us. I smiled at the children, 
and they looked thunderstruck. Again I smiled, and three 
of them almost fell backwards. This seemed a peculiar 
reaction to my friendly overtures. At the third smile they 
cried, “Zolotiyeh zooby!” and clasping hands they ran 
away. Before I could grasp the meaning of this astonishing 
behavior they came rushing back again with a score of 
recruits. In semi-circle they stood around the table with 
all their little wistful eyes converged on me. There was 
nothing for me to do but smile again. “Yes, yes!” they 
cried. ‘“‘Zolotiyeh zooby! He is the man with golden 
teeth!” This was why my smile had startled them. And 
what could be more marvellous and amazing than the 
arrival of a foreigner whose mouth grew golden teeth? Had 
I arrived in Spasskoye with a golden crown upon my head 
I could not have more deeply stirred the community than 
by coming with a golden crown upon my tooth. But this 
I learned on the morrow. 

Now from the farther end of the village came the strains 
of music. There was a chorus of young voices accompanied 
by the thrumming of the balalaika, the clanging of cymbals 
and the throbbing of the bouben, a kind of tambourine. 
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Clearer and nearer came the music until suddenly around 
the corner of the church emerged the procession of players 
and singers. The girls were in the gay rich costumes of the 
peasants, and the boys wore smocks of green and orange 
and brightest blue, belted by cords with tasselled ends. 
The instruments were in the hands of the boys. The girls 
sang in response to the precentor. He was a clean-looking, 
tousle-haired lad of seventeen, one of the last to be drafted 
to the front. In a clear lusty voice with an abandon of 
emotion he sang an old folk song, adding new verses of his 
own as he strode along. Later he wrote them down for me: 


At the window a birch tree stands, 
The golden days are gone, 

Pity us, fair maidens all, 

We are now recruits! 


Why have they taken me as a soldier? 
I, my father’s only son? 

The reason probably is this,— 

I’ve courted the maidens much too long. 


From the trenches a lad steps out 
Saying, “Oh my fathers! 
All my comrades have been killed 
Soon will come my turn. 


? 


Why, my darling, don’t you meet me 
In the midst of fields? 

Don’t you feel some pain or sorrow 
That a soldier boy am I? 


Father, mother, dig a grave, 

Bury me deep below. 

For my courting, for my freedom, 
Bury my naughty head. 


Three times they circled the village green, and then 


gathering on the grass before the church they sang and 
danced till morning. The rush and joyous fling of the 
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dancers, the flaming, colored costumes in the light of the 
pine torches, the laughter and snatches of song rising out of 
the dark, the young lovers with their caresses frank and 
unashamed, the church bell at intervals crashing like a great 
temple gong, and the startled birds wheeling overhead made 
an impression of primitive energy and beauty. I was 
carried back across the centuries to the days when the race 
was young and-men drew life and inspiration directly from 
the soil. 

It was a dream world, an idyllic commune, bound together 
in a fellowship of toil and play and feasting. With its spell 
upon me I made my way to the izba, opened the door, and 
came suddenly face to face with the twentieth century 
again. It was in the person and words of Yanishev, Yan- 
ishev the artisan, the socialist, and the internationalist. 
To the peasants ringed around him he was describing the 
America of to-day. It was not the usual story of the bitter 
experiences of the Russian in America, the story of slums 
and strikes and poverty that the thousands of returning 
exiles have spread over Russia. Yanishev, with husky voice 
but face aglow, was telling the wonders and glories of Amer- 
ica. To peasants with houses one story high he pictured 
the houses of New York, forty, fifty, and sixty stories high. 
To these men who had never seen a shop larger than the 
blacksmith’s he told of great plants where a hundred trip- 
hammers were pounding away night and day. From their 
serene quiet on the wide Muscovite plain he took them to 
the great cities with their subway trains tearing up the 
night, their Great White Ways flooded with pleasure-seekers, 
and the clangoring factories with millions surging in and 
surging out. 

The villagers listened attentively. But they were not 
over-awed or wonder-struck. Yet we could not complain 
of any apparent lack of appreciation. 

“You are a great people,” said one old moujik, shaking 
our hands. ‘“‘The Americans do wonderful things,” said 
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another. “Yes,” agreed his companion, “they do things 
more wonderful than even the leshey [the wood spirit].” 
But in their kindly comments we felt a certain reserve as if 
they were trying to be polite to strangers. Next morning an 
overhearing of a conversation gave us their real reaction. 
Ivan was speaking. “No wonder Albert and Mikhail 
are white-faced and tired. Just think of being brought up 
in a country like that.”” And Tatyana said, “It’s a hard 
life we live, but God knows it looks harder over there.” 

I saw for the first time something that grew clearer as the 
months went by. The peasant has a mind of his own, and 
he uses it to make judgments of hisown. This is startling to 
the foreigner to whom the Russian peasant is a shambling 
creature of the earth, immersed in the night of mediaevalism, 
chained by superstition, steeped in poverty. It is startling 
to discover that this peasant, unable to read or write, is able 
to think. His thought is primal, elemental, with the stamp 
of the soil on it. It reflects the centuries of living on the 
far-stretching plains and steppes under the wide Russian 
sky and through the long winter. He brings a fresh untu- 
tored mind to bear upon all questions in a manner penetrat- 
ing and often disconcerting. He challenges our long-held 
convictions. He revises our estimate of Western civilization. 
It is not at all obvious to him that it is worth the price we 
pay for it. He is not mesmerized by machinery, efficiency, 
production. He asks, “What is it for? Does it make men 
happier? Does it make them more friendly?”’ 

His conclusions are not always profound. Sometimes 
they are only naive and curious. When the mir assembled 
on Monday morning the village Elder politely extended to 
me the greetings of the village. He said apologetically that 
the children had brought home a report about my golden 
teeth, but that it did not seem reasonable, and they didn’t 
know whether to believe it was true or not. There was 
nothing to do but to demonstrate. I opened my mouth 
while the Elder peered long and intently into it and then 
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gravely confirmed the report. Thereupon the seventy 
bearded patriarchs formed in line while I stood with mouth 
agape. Each gazed his fill and then moved along to give 
place to the next man until all the members of the mir had 
filed past the open mouth. It became the topic of discus- 
sion while I explained to them that it is the custom of 
Americans to put cement and gold and silver in their crum- 
bling teeth. One old man of eighty, whose fine clean teeth 
showed not the slightest need of dentistry, gave his opinion 
that Americans must eat food very strange and very strong 
to work such havoc with the teeth. Several said it might 
be all right for Americans to have golden teeth, but that it 
would never do for them, since Russians were always drink- 
ing so much tea, and such very hot tea it would surely melt 
the gold. At this point Ivan Ivanov, who had been enjoy- 
ing the prestige of harboring the unusual visitors, spoke up. 
He insisted that his tea was as hot as any in the village and 
testified that he had drawn at least ten glasses of it for me, 
yet there had been no melting. 

Abroad the term “American” is almost synonymous with 
‘man of wealth.” But gold on my eye-glasses and on my 
fountain-pen added to their growing conviction that I needs 
must be a man of super-wealth. Yet I came to marvel at 
their lavish display of gold quite as much as they at mine. 
For despite this furore, this peasant village had gold in 
abundance, only it was not on the persons of the villagers. 
It was in their church. As one stepped through the church 
doors there loomed up a beautiful reredos twenty or thirty 
feet high, covered with a glistening sheen of gold. At one 
time the villagers had given ten thousand rubles to beautify 
this temple. 

It was the day after the holiday and the visitors from the 
neighboring towns still tarried. There were games and 
dancing on the village green, and bands of children, having 
come into possession of an accordion, paraded solemnly 
about, singing the songs of yesterday, quaint and comic little 
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understudies of their elder brothers and sisters. An after- 
the-holiday lethargy lingered over most of the village. But 
not over the household of Ivan Ivanov. Everybody was 
busy there. Avdotia, the daughter, was twisting straw 
into bands to bind the sheaves. Tatyana was plaiting strips 
of bark and shaping them into sandals. Olga, Avdotia’s 
child, was forcibly teaching the cat to drink tea. Ivan 
sharpened the scythes, and we all set out to the fields. 

At this movement the young people came out of the izbas. 
“Don’t go to the fields. Please don’t go to the fields. Do 
stay at home,” they laughed and pleaded. As we pro- 
ceeded on our way they became quite earnest. I inquired 
the cause of this importunity. “If one family starts for the 
fields then all the others follow,” they said. ‘“‘Then our 
holiday fun will all be over. Please don’t go!” 

But the ripened harvest was calling. The sun was shining, 
and there was no telling how soon the rains would fall. So 
Ivan marched along and when, fifteen minutes later, we 
reached a rise of ground we looked back to see the paths and 
roads dotted with black figures making for the fields. Like 
a beehive the village was sending out its workers to garner 
its food stores for the on-coming winter. As we reached 
the rye field, Yanishev quoted from Nekrassov’s national 
epic, “Who Can Be Happy and Free in Russia.” 


You. full yellow cornfields, 

To look at you now 

One would never imagine 

How sorely God’s people 

Had toiled to array you. 

Tis not by warm dewdrops 
That you have been moistened; 
The sweat of the peasant 

Has fallen on you. 


The peasants are gladdened 
At sight of the oats 
And the rye and the barley 
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But not by the wheat, 

For it feeds but the chosen. 
“We love you not, Wheat! 
But the rye and the barley 
We love—they are kind, 
They feed all men alike.” 


































As everyone turned to his task I joined in the work, 
fetching the water, tying up the sheaves and swinging the 
scythe, watching the light-brown stalks come tumbling 
down. The scythe demands skill and practice. So the 
figure I cut and the swathe I cut were not very heroic nor 
did I add to the prestige of American reapers. Ivan ob- 
served my laborious efforts. He was too polite to criticise 
my technique, but I could see that it was inciting him to 
suppressed merriment. In his comment to Avdotia I picked 
up the Russian word for camel. Then I noticed that I was, 
indeed, hunched over like a camel while Ivan Ivanov stood 
straight and erect, handling his scythe with the ease of a 
master-craftsman. 

Writers dwell upon the laziness of the Russian peasant. 
Watching the moujik lounging around market-places and 
vodka shops gives one that impression. But trying to keep 
up with the moujik in the fields very quickly takes it away. 
With the sun beating down upon their heads and the dust 
rising from under their feet they mowed and raked and 
bound and stacked until the last straw had been gleaned 
from the field. Then they tramped back into the village. 

Since our arrival the villagers had been asking Yanishev 
to make a speech. In the early evening there arrived a 
delegation beseeching him. 

“Think of it,” said Yanishev. “Ten years ago if these 
peasants had suspected that I was a socialist they would 
have come to kill me. Now, knowing that I am a Bolshevik, 
they come begging me to talk. Things have gone a long, 
long way since then.” And Yanishev himself had gone a 
long way since he had been driven from this province of 
Vladimir more than a decade ago. 
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For four hungry days he had hunted food on the quays of 
Hamburg; he had sweated in the foundries of northern 
France; he had been a miner in the coalpits of Austria. He 
had been tanned in leather vats, bleached in textile works, 
and clubbed in strike lines. In his travels he had picked up 
a fair knowledge of four or five languages and a thorough 
knowledge of syndicalism and socialism. Not out of books 
but out of life—the rough life of a proletarian—had been 
wrought his convictions. They had led him to link himself 
with the group of Lenin. 

Yanishev was not a gifted man unless it be deemed a gift to 
be deeply sensitive to the sorrows of the world. Tormented 
by the sufferings of others he chose privation for himself. 
As an artisan he earned six dollars a day. Out of this he 
took enough for a cheap room and meals. With the rest he 
bought “‘literature” and carried it from door to door. In 
the poor quarters of Boston, Detroit, Moscow, and Mar- 
seilles, they speak of Yanishev as the comrade who kept 
nothing for himself but gave everything to the cause. 
Except for the far-away look in his blue eyes there was no 
mark of the social mystic about him. He was light-haired, 
spare, toil-worn, with always a flickering smile playing about 
his lips. He looked-a typical industrial proletarian. 

“Will Mikhail Ivanovich give us a little speech?” the 
delegation pleaded. “Only a little speech.’’ He could not 
deny them. So when the committee had drawn a wagon 
out upon the village green and a throng was thick around it 
Yanishev mounted this rostrum and began telling the Bol- 
shevik story of the Revolution, the War, and the Land. 

They stood listening while evening darkened into night. 
Then they brought torches, and Yanishev talked on. His 
voice grew husky. They brought him water, tea, and 
kvass. His voice failed him, and they waited patiently 
till it came back again. These peasants who had all day 
labored in the fields stood there late into the night, more 
eager to gather stores for their minds than they had been to 
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gather food for their bodies. It was a symbolic sight, this 
torch of knowledge flaming in the darkness of the village— 
one of tens of thousands scattered over the Ukrainian steppes, 
the plains of Muscovy, and the far stretches of Siberia. In 
hundreds of them that night torches were flaring and other 
Yanishevs were telling the story of the Revolution. 

So much reverence and age-old longing in those eager 
faces pressing around the speaker. So much hunger in 
these questions rising out of the dark. Yanishev toiled on 
until he was utterly exhausted. Only when he could 
go no further did they reluctantly disperse. I listened 
to their comments. Were these “ignorant illiterate mou- 
jiks” ready to swallow this new doctrine, to be swayed by 
the passion of a propagandist? 

“Mikhail Ivanovich is a good man,” they were saying. 
“We know that he has gone far and has seen many things. 
What he believes may be good for some people, but we do 
not know whether it is good for us.””  Yanishev had poured 
out his soul, explaining, expounding the creed of Bolshevism— 
and not a single convert. Yanishev himself said so, as he 
dragged himself up into the hayloft where we had gone to 
escape from the stuffy cabin. One young peasant, Fedossiev, 
seemed to divine the loneliness and spiritual emptiness of a 
preacher who gives his best and seemingly it is rejected. 

“It is all so new, Mikhail Ivanovich,” he said. ‘We are 
a slow people. We must have time to think it over and talk 
it over. Only to-day we reaped the grain in the fields. It 
was months and months ago that we sowed it in the ground.” 

‘““Never mind,” whispered Yanishev, with the superb 
confidence of the zealot in the ultimate triumph of his 
faith. ‘Of course they will believe.”” He lay in collapse 
on the hay, his body trembling and coughing, but there was 
serenity in his face. 

I doubted. But Yanishev was right. Eight months 
later he made another speech on the village green. It was 
on invitation of the Communist Party of the village of 
Spasskoye, and Fedossiev was chairman of the meeting. 
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Morning brought many peasants to the door with ques- 
tions. Above all was the problem of the land. The Bol- 
shevik solution at that time was, “‘ Leave it to the local Land 
Committees. Let them take over the great estates and put 
them into the hands of the people.”” The peasants pointed 
out that this did not solve the land problem of Spasskoye, 
for here there were no crown or church or private domains. 
“All the !and around here already belongs to us,”’ said the 
Elder. “It is too little, for God gives us many children. 
The Bolsheviks may be as good as Mikhail Ivanovich says 
they are, but if they take the government can they make 
more land? No. Only God can do that. We want a 
government with money enough to send us to Siberia or to 
any place where there is land in plenty. Will the Bolshe- 
viks do that?”’ 

Yanishev explained the colonizing scheme, and then 
turned to the agricultural commune which the Bolsheviks 
were projecting for Russia. It was ultimately to change 
the mir into a co-operative large-scale farming enterprise. 
He pointed out the wastage of the present system in Spass- 
koye. Here as usual the land was divided into four sections. 
One was held for common pasturage. To make sure of a 
fair division of the good, the bad, and the medium ground, 
each peasant was allotted a field in each of these respective 
sections. Yanishev pointed out the time lost in going from 
field to field. He showed the gain that would come if the 
fields, instead of being cut up into checkerboards were 
worked as a unit on a grand scale. He pictured the gang- 
plough and the harvester at work. Two of the peasants had 
seen their magic performances in another province and testi- 
fied that for working they were regular tcherti (devils). 

‘And will America send them to us?” the peasants asked. 

‘For a while,”” Yanishev replied. ‘“‘Then we shall build 
great shops and make them right here in Russia.” Again 
he took his hearers out of their quiet rural haunts into the 
roar and clangor of a great modern plant. And again there 
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was that same uneasy and fearsome reaction to his tale. 
They were more afraid than enamored of modern industrial- 
ism. They wanted our wonderful machinery. But they 
thought it would be a dubious blessing to them if they must 
pay the price of seeing chimneys belching black smoke- 
clouds over their land of green and white. The peasants 
dread the idea of “being cooked in a factory boiler.” 
Necessity goaded them into mines and mills, but since the 
Revolution they have gone flocking back to the land by 
tens of thousands. 

Yanishev stood through the long service for Fedossiev’s 
baby. In Russian villages bells toll often for the death of a 
child. “‘Many children God gives us,” said the Elder. “‘ And 
to keep bread in the mouths of those that live we must not 
neglect the fields.”” So the others went to their work while 
the priest and the parents, Yanishev and I, went to the 
church. Beside the mother stood her nine children. Each 
year she had borne a child, and ranged according to age they 
formed a flight of steps with here and there a gap. That 
year the child had died. And now this year’s child was 
dead. It was a tiny thing, no larger than the lily that lay 
beside it, so small and fragile it looked in its little blue 
coffin, the massive walls and pillars of the church rising 
around it. 

The priest was liked and trusted by the people and, though 
called so often to say the children’s mass, he was trying not 
to make it a thing of routine. In a kindly way he lit the 
candles on the coffin, laid the cross on the baby’s breast, and 
began the mass, filling the church with his voice, deep and 
resonant. Priest and deacon chanted the service, while 
father, mother, and children crossed themselves and kneeled 
and touched their foreheads to the floor. Opposite the 
priest Yanishev stood stolidly with half-bowed head. They 
faced each other with the mystery of life and death between 
them; the one a priest of the Holy Orthodox Church, the 
other, a prophet of the social revolution. 

33 











THE INJUSTICE OF ZIONISM 
By Epwarp Buiss REEep 


F all the questions which the Peace Conference faced, 
none has proved more difficult than the intricate 
problems raised by the collapse of the Turkish Empire. It 
is not because the Allies are waiting to see whether America 
will assume a mandate in the Near East that peace with the 
Sick Man of Europe has been long delayed; it is rather 
because more European interests clash in Turkey than in 
any other part of the earth. The last treaty to be signed 
will be one that must adjust the rival claims and aspirations 
of Armenia, the new Arab kingdom, Greece, Italy, France, 
and England—to say nothing of the Turks themselves. 

To the world at large, the clashing forces are purely com- 
mercial and political; yet great as they are, there remains 
a question arising from the downfall of Turkey that will 
eventually arouse as keen an interest as any of the much 
debated territorial adjustments of the war. The ultimate 
fate of Palestine will concern every Christian, Jew, and 
Moslem, for all see in that country a Holy Land, all feel a 
peculiar interest in it such as they have for no other foreign 
soil. It is strange, then, that so little serious attention has 
been given to Zionism and its aims. The subject is a thorny 
one because it involves not only politics and religion but the 
questions of nationality and of a race prejudice combating a 
race assertiveness centuries old. Yet Zionism must be dis- 
cussed frankly, above all in America, because Americans, 
whose national weakness is sentimentality, do not clearly 
understand what this movement implies and whither it 
inevitably leads. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, Zionism is an organized 
movement to make of Palestine (an Arab country) a Jewish 
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state or commonwealth. Since at present there are about 
eighty thousand Jews among the seven hundred thousand 
inhabitants of the land, it is essential for the establishment 
of this Jewish national home that Jewish emigration to it 
be not only encouraged but fostered and subsidized by or- 
ganizations outside of Palestine. Funds must be raised in 
Europe and America, and Jews must be sent back to their 
ancient heritage. When they arrive by the thousands and 
tens of thousands from all over the world—but chiefly from 
Rumania, Poland, and Russia—then the work of Zionism will 
be to educate and weld these descendants of the twelve 
tribes into a unified whole which shall be the new Jewish 
nation. 

This re-creation of a Jewish homeland, this second con- 
quest of Canaan, the Zionist regards as the prerogative, the 
vested right of his race. If this right should be challenged, 
he advances two claims, one of which we may call the his- 
torical justification of Zionism, the other, the biological 
argument. The Zionist presents them as follows: 

The historical claim is a twofold one. In the first place, 
the Jews once possessed the land and on the soil of Pales- 
tine they reached that spiritual development which has 
made the whole world their debtors. It is true that two 
thousand years ago they lost by the sword that which they 
held solely by right of conquest; yet a saving remnant of the 
faithful have remained in Palestine from the day the tenth 
legion battered down the inner Temple wall, from the day, 
sixty years later, when the hill fortress of Bittir was stormed 
by the Romans and the last vestige of the Jewish nation 
disappeared, until that historic hour when Allenby entered 
Jerusalem. No matter whether Roman or Arab or Turk has 
ruled the land, the world has always known it as the home of 
the Jews, and they must return to their old home. More- 
over in the deepest sense—and this is the second part of 
the argument—the Jews have never really lost the country, 
for it has been their spiritual abiding place. Scattered to 
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the four corners of the earth, they have never ceased to turn 
to Palestine and the city of David in their prayers, their 
services, and their feasts of the Passover. One may see 
any day at Jerusalem a little handfui of mourners gathered 
at the wailing place of the Jews, at the foot of that wall 
which once may have formed part of the Temple. They are 
but a symbol of the whole race that can never forget its 
past. 

From the Psalms of David to the Hebrew lyrics of 
the Austrian Imbert, the Spaniard Halévy, the Russian 
Frug, the prevailing theme is the same: a passionate love 
for the land of Israel and the unquenchable desire of the 
exile for his home. In dreams and in hopes the Jews have 
trod their land again; they have made it theirs by a con- 
quest of the soul. The promises of Jehovah have never 
been revoked; and the verse, “Ye shall dwell in the land 
that I gave to your fathers,” is for the Zionist, orthodox or 
free thinker, no empty phrase but rather an expression of 
his deepest conviction. 

The biological argument is simply the right of a people 
to live. Persecuted for twenty centuries, even in the most 
tolerant communities the Jew can feel distinctions drawn 
between himself and his gentile neighbors; he finds barriers 
(if only social ones) constantly obstructing his path. In 
Russia, he faces not a thinly disguised snobbery, but plunder 
and pillage, injustice that often leads to death. In more than 
one country of Europe racial hatred is deliberately fostered, 
and the close of the war has not brought to an end this long 
martyrdom of a people. If states are created for the Poles 
and the Jugoslavs, there must be one for the Jew as well. 
Too long has he been exposed 


To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
and as Christendom has not given him fair treatment, it is 


his duty to create a world of his own, in which he can be a 
free citizen and in which all his energies may have free play. 
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In Europe and America he has never wholly been at home; 
in his own land he will slough off whatever faults centuries 
of persecution have forced upon him; the Hebrew genius will 
again assert itself, and the whole world will be the 
gainer. 

The new Jewish state will develop the highest qualities 
in the men and women who return to Palestine, yet they can 
be only a small part of the race. According to the Zionists, 
it will reach even those who by choice or by necessity 
remain forever in the dispersion, for it will become a spir- 
itual centre that will refresh and strengthen Jewry all 
over the world. Zionist writers speak with concern of the 
‘‘disintegration”’ of those Jews who live in non-Jewish com- 
munities. According to Dr. Weizmann, one of the lead- 
ing figures in Zionism, modern culture and ideas are a 
“powerful solvent of established Jewish belief and custom for 
which they substitute nothing that is distinctly Jewish but 
only (at the best) a broad universalism which means in 
practice the adoption of the national culture nearest at 
hand.” The Jew loses his race consciousness, and absorbed 
in his environment, he forgets his inheritance. Zionism will 
check this process of “disintegration” and save the Hebrew 
folk, for every Jew will take a new pride in his race and will 
resist the levelling influences of his surroundings wher once 
he has a national home. Thus this movement will rescue 
not merely the victim of the European ghetto, but the cul- 
tured Jew of London and New York. It will revive every 
part of the Jewish people, and those who return and those 
who stay will feel its inspiration and guidance. 

Zionism is not a faith without works. To quote Dr. 
Weizmann once more, the organization has two hundred 
thousand adherents in all parts of the world; it holds bien- 
nial congresses which formulate plans for its advancement; 
it maintains “a network of financial institutions, its press in 
many languages, and its incessant and extensive propaganda 
by the written and spoken word.” It has enough political 
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power to obtain from Mr. Balfour his famous statement that 
“His Majesty’s Government views with favor the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people,” 
though he qualified this with a phrase which Zionist plans 
have overlooked, that “nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine.” It brought to Paris, to work for 
it at the Peace Conference, an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, and it has called forth from 
President Wilson, whom Rabbi Wise has termed “‘the great- 
est friend Israel ever had,” the opinion that Americans are 
favorable to Zionism and agree that in “Palestine shall be 
laid the foundations of a Jewish commonwealth.” It has 
subsidized and developed in Palestine some fifty “colonies” 
with fifteen thousand members, and in 1916 it held thirty- 
four thousand acres of land suitable for additional settle- 
ments. It has shown in these “colonies” that with modern 
methods of farming, the land is a fertile one and can be 
tilled profitably. 

On the cultural side, Zionism has started a successful revi- 
val of the Hebrew language; it maintains elementary and high 
schools; it has organized centres of technical and agricultural 
training; and it has even made plans for a university on the 
Mount of Olives. This movement is at the same time prac- 
tical and idealistic. While it contemplates the cleansing of 
the Jerusalem slums, it dreams of building a model state 
free from “‘the economic wrongs, the social injustices, and 
the greed of modern industrialism.” It has founded orphan- 
ages and hospitals that minister not to the Jew alone, but 
to Christian and Moslem alike; and it has brought to main- 
tain them men and women highly qualified for their work 
both by their spirit of devotion and their technical training. 
The Jewish immigrant is more industrious and progressive 
than the Arab or Syrian. Give the land to him, and he will 
labor in it as no other race can, for it is dearer to him than 
to any other. He will restore Palestine to its ancient splen- 
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dor, and the leaves of the tree shall be for the healing of the 
nations. 

To one unacquainted with the Near East, this argument 
is not merely plausible, it is convincing when the Zionist 
assumes, as he generally does, the rédle of the prophet and 
depicts the transformation of Palestine, unpeopled and un- 
tilled, into the fabled land of milk and honey. When pro- 
duction is the superlative need of the hour, it is surely a 
benefit to the world if a desert can indeed be made to blos- 
som as the rose. ‘“‘Why should not the Jews return to their 
old home?” is the easy phrase with which the average 
American dismisses the whole complicated question. The 
danger and the injustice that such a return involves, he does 
not consider because he does not suspect it. It is this side 
of the question that we must now examine. 

At the Paris Peace Conference the Zionists submitted 
certain demands which included a recognition of the “his- 
toric title of the Jews to Palestine” and “‘the right of the 
Jews to reconstitute Palestine as their national home.” 
However great the appeal of sentiment and the achieve- 
ment of the past, it is apparent that the Jews possess no 
title to that country and that the historical argument 
which we have summarized is valueless. The twelve tribes 
invaded Palestine, won it by hard fighting, and finally lost 
it to the Romans. The Arabs have possessed it for a longer 
period than the Jewish nation ever held it. In the reigns 
of James the First, Charles the First, and Charles the Sec- 
ond, many English men and women were forced by religious 
persecution and civil war to abandon their homes and to 
seek a refuge in this country. Should their descendants, 
now numbering scores of thousands, ask that their “historic 
title” to English lands and estates from which their ances- 
tors had been driven three centuries ago be recognized to- 
day, it is quite clear what the answer would be. The Zion- 
ists go back in their claims not three hundred but three 
thousand years, to the Kingdom of Solomon. Obviously 
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no race or nation can presume to remake, to its own advan- 
tage, the map of the world as it existed a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. 

The boundaries of the proposed Jewish commonwealth 
are comprehensive. Leaving aside the claims of those 
Zionists who talk of the greater Palestine, or, in other words, 
aim to control Syria also, the most moderate of the proposed 
boundaries extends as far as Akaba. This town, situated 
on the gulf of Akaba, a branch of the Red Sea, and lying 
further south than Cairo, is desired for purely commercial 
purposes, as a port for the trade of Persia and India. On 
the north, the line extends through Phoenicia, though French 
poilus are in Tyre and Sidon and that whole district is 
apparently to pass under French control. On the east, the 
Hedjaz railway, built by the Arabs to take pilgrims to Mecca, 
is now taken as the boundary line. This railroad runs north 
and south, some thirty-five miles on an average beyond 
the Jordan; but all the land east of that famous river has 
been taken over by the new Arab kingdom. Plainly, if 
there were no burning question within the proposed state 
itself, its boundaries could not be decided by simply present- 
ing at Paris certain demands formulated by Zionists. Evi- 
dently it is not a question of what a Jewish nation once 
governed, but what Zionism considers would be most 
advantageous both politically and commercially for it to 
hold at present. There is no validity in the historical 
argument. 

What we have called the biological argument is equally 
unconvincing, and we must dismiss it in a few words, for we 
have not approached the heart of the whole matter. It is 
admitted that the new Jewish commonwealth can never 
hold more than a small proportion of the race. Millions 
must still live in Europe, where pogroms will not cease be- 
cause some hundreds of thousands of Jews have emigrated 
to Judaea or Galilee. Zionists and Christians must unite in 
attacking injustice and cruelty in whatever so-called Chris- 
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tian countries they show themselves. A Jew must live and 
work in safety in every country; and toleration, equality, 
and justice are in no wise dependent upon the success or 
failure of a Jewish state. 

Thus far we have left out of consideration the point on 
which the whole problem should turn. Since Palestine is 
an Arab country in which the Jews are outnumbered eight 
to one, naturally the question to be asked first of all is what 
the Palestinians desire. 

To the American mind, the founding of a Jewish com- 
monwealth in Palestine is comparable to opening up 
Indian lands and establishing the State of Oklahoma, 
but no such parallel can be drawn. Apart from the small 
proportion of Bedouins, the Arabs of Palestine are divided 
into two classes. The fellaheen, the village or farming 
class, are ignorant, absolutely illiterate, and show all too 
plainly the result of four centuries of Turkish oppression, 
yet these very Arabs can make good agriculturists and 
to the number of five thousand have largely furnished 
the labor in the Jewish “colonies.” Indeed, it may be 
said that without them, the success of these Jewish com- 
munities would have been extremely problematical. The 
second class of Palestinians, the business men, the em- 
ployers of labor, contains many well-educated Arabs, 
both Moslem and Christian. It is no long journey to Beirut 
with its American college where Christians and Moham- 
medans receive a training equal to that given by our best 
institutions of learning. Both classes have lived under the 
tyranny of the Turk, who discouraged education, forbade 
progress of any kind, and deliberately retarded the develop- 
ment of the country. Now that his yoke has been removed 
forever and for the first time Palestinians may look forward 
to living and working under a just government, the chief 
question to be asked is how they feel towards this new com- 
monwealth of non-Palestinians to be forced upon them by 
Europeans and Americans. Surely if the principle of self- 
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determination means anything, it implies that the inhabit- 
ants of a country shall have some voice in the government 
and development of their own land. 

Unfortunately, no voice from Palestine ever reaches our 
shores; instead we hear what Dr. Weizmann has called the 
“incessant and extensive Zionist propaganda.” ‘Zionism 
and the Jewish Future’”’ is a collection of characteristic ' 
essays by leaders in this movement; no chapter in that 
volume discusses what the vast majority of Palestinians 
feel in this matter. The Zionist either prudently avoids 
this question or he passes over it with the vague assertion 
that Jew and Arab, belonging to sister races, will become fast \ 
friends because of mutual interests. At times he makes the 
mistake of expressing himself as did Professor Israel Fried- 
lander, whose remarks are so typical of certain aspects of the 
Zionist propaganda that they must be cited: } 

“But is it true that these 630,000 Palestinian Arabs are 
‘unanimously’ opposed to Zionism. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the Mohammedan Arabs of Palestine, forming 
nine-tenths of the Palestine population, have heretofore 
been in favor of Zionism, seeing what the Zionists under most \ 
adverse conditions have already done for the rejuvenation | 
of their desolate land; and the Greek Orthodox Christians, 
who form an overwhelming majority of the Christian popu- 
lation in the Holy Land, have repeatedly expressed them- 
selves in the same manner. . . . Those Arabs who have 
spoken against Zionism are as a rule non-Palestinian, inhab- 
itants of Syria and Egypt, who have no right to speak for the 
Palestinian natives.” 

Two incidents that occurred after Professor Friedlander 
had written that statement will show the actual situation. 
In March, 1919, a group of Zionist immigrants landed at 
Joppa. Rumor placed their number anywhere from two 
hundred to two thousand; there were perhaps some five 7 
hundred in the party, yet this mere handful, compared to 
the coming hundreds of thousands, was enough to crystal- 
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lize in Jerusalem the determined hostility to Zionism that 
exists there. Moslems and Christians, not always united, 
planned together an anti-Zionist demonstration to take the 
form of a procession through the city. It was hoped that 
this would show the outside world what Palestine thought of 
the proposed commonwealth. Anticipating serious trouble, 
the British authorities brought battalions of Indian troops 
to Jerusalem and demanded guarantees that no disorder 
should result from this public protest against Zionism. 
Certain leaders were told that they must assume responsi- 
bility that no outbreaks would occur, and as they were 
unwilling to do this the whole affair was suppressed. No 
demonstration was held, but at least the non-Jewish citi- 
zens of the capital of Palestine were shown unmistakably to 
be thoroughly opposed and even hostile to Zionism. 

On this side of the Jordan, not far from Jericho, is Nebi 
Musa, where the Moslems venerate (and not at Mt. Nebo) 
the supposed grave of Moses, a mighty prophet in their own 
tradition. Some centuries ago, for purposes of political and 
religious propaganda, the Arabs instituted an annual pil- 
grimage to it, hoping to rival in some degree the Christian 
ceremonies and services of Easter week and to stimulate 
national feeling. Last April the pilgrims gathered at Jerusa- 
lem, coming not only from the city but from the surround- 
ing villages, from fanatical Hebron on the south to Nablus 
onthe north. Their green banners were carried to the Dome 
of the Rock and blessed, and the procession, led by the 
Grand Mufti and other Moslem officials passed through St. 
Stephen’s gate and took the Jericho road. The greater 
part of the city had gathered on the steep slopes of the Ked- 
ron valley to watch it pass. The municipal tent from which 
the Arab mayor and his invited guests reviewed the pil- 
grims and heard the songs of the Arab boy scouts was 
pitched at the end of the Mount of Olives, where the Jericho 
road bends eastward towards Bethany. From the bridge 
over the bed of the Kedron as far as the tent, the Moslems 
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walked through two lines of Indian troops, standing with 
fixed bayonets. It is true that under the Turkish régime 
troops were furnished to lend to the pilgrimage a certain 
éclat, but on this occasion the battery of eighteen-pounders, 
brought to Jerusalem ostensibly to fire a salute, and the air- 
planes once more hovering over the city, showed that the 
presence of the soldiers meant something more than a pic- 
turesque addition to a spectacle. Every precaution had 
been taken that the national spirit of the Arabs, aroused by 
song and speech, should be kept within bounds. That anti- 
Zionist outbreaks have not occurred by this time in Palestine 
is due solely to the vigilance of the British authorities. 

The very month that Professor Friedlander was assuring 
American readers that there was no opposition to Zionism 
in Palestine, the Moslem-Christian Club of Jerusalem, 
representing scores of prominent citizens, cabled to the Paris 
Peace Conference a long petition, submitted in behalf of the 
whole of Palestine. This vigorous document stated that 
members of this organization had been deeply wounded by 
the newspaper accounts of the appeals made by the Zionists 
to the Peace Conference “because they give the truth a 
different color and pretend that they are the owners of the 
soil.” It emphasizes the fact that Palestine is Arab, not 
Jewish, and that out of twenty-five thousand square kilo- 
meters of agricultural land but three hundred and fifty 
square kilometers are held by Jews. It insists that the 
rights of the majority cannot be disregarded; it charges 
Zionism with arousing religious fanaticism; and it closes 
with the following emphatic statement: “We are confident 
that the Allies and the Peace Conference will establish our 
obvious rights in our country, reject the Zionist claim, and 
prevent Jewish immigration which dissipates [sic] the Arab 
nation from its country. This country they will protect by 
all possible means and will defend to the last drop of their 
blood.” The last phrase is high-sounding enough, yet it 
will be a mistake to dismiss it as merely Oriental hyperbole. 
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To anyone who has read Zionist literature, it will be per- 
fectly obvious why such a petition was sent. For example, 
Mr. Sidebotham writes, somewhat naively, that Zionism 
desires ‘‘to encourage Jewish immigration by every means 
and at the same time to discourage the immigration of 
Arabs”; or to put it in other words, the nation that owns 
the land must be kept out of it while aliens are to be en- 
couraged and even subsidized to come in and possess it. 
It may be said without exaggeration that such a plan hardly 
offers a rosy future for the young Palestinian. Much inthe 
same spirit, the London Zionist Conference opened a Cen- 
tral Palestine Office to determine what “‘economic, adminis- 
trative, and other conditions are needed for the incoming 
large-scale colonization of Palestine’; and it promised to 
hasten the time when the largest possible exodus to Pales- 
tine could take place. It appears rather extraordinary 
that an English committee in London should presume 
to decide just who should be admitted to the Holy Land and 
under what conditions. The majority of intelligent Pales- 
tinians react to such statements as would a Californian were 
he told that his State was to become a national home for the 
Japanese and that any questions concerning immigration 
would be regulated at Tokio. In one respect the parallel 
is not accurate: the Arab is more temperamental and explo- 
sive than the American. 

Zionists have asserted that whatever opposition exists 
in Palestine will rapidly disappear when the non-Jewish 
population understands it is to have a large share in the 
blessings which Zionism will shower upon the country. 
Naturally, roads and schools, reforestation, better sanitary 
conditions, asylums and hospitals—good works in which 
Zionists have been leaders—will benefit the entire land; but 
the Arabs understand perfectly that the proclaimed object 
of the movement is to gain control of their country. This 
can be accomplished only by gradually dispossessing its 
inhabitants of both land and trade. Instead of bringing 
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prosperity, the Zionists have brought unequal competition, 
for their “colonies” have been assisted over their bad years 
while the native farmers and artisans have had no one to 
compensate them for their losses. At their own banks the 
Zionists may borrow money at a fair rate of interest; the 
Arabs have had no national banks but have been compelled 
to borrow from the Turks at highly exorbitant rates. The 
economic struggle is hardly an even one when the foreigner 
has back of him in his enterprises an organization that 
plans to raise in one year in America alone ten millions 
of dollars, while the native, up to the present, has had no 
capital to assist him. 

It is a common statement that Zionism means a return to 
the soil, and, as we have seen, the Zionists have established 
some fifty farming communities and plan for many more. 
‘““When you come to Palestine,” says one of their writers, 
“‘you will be what you were formerly: farmers, shepherds, 
gardeners, but never merchants.’’ Undoubtedly, if unre- 
stricted immigration were allowed, tens of thousands of 
Russian Jews would till the soil, but it is nevertheless evi- 
dent that the Zionists desire to exploit the country. To 
quote from one of their own engineers, they see railroads to 
be constructed and the “tourist industry” to be so organ- 
ized that Palestine will become another Switzerland or 
Riviera. The swift flowing Jordan will be harnessed to 
supply light for cities and motive power for factories; the 
Jordan valley will be irrigated; the untapped store of chem- 
ical wealth of the Dead Sea will be transformed into gold; 
coal, iron, and copper mines will be opened; and oil wells 
will spring up in what is now desert. The traveller is always 
selfishly conservative; to satisfy his dreams he wishes 
Palestine to remain as it is—in many ways not greatly 
changed since the days of the Apostles. As he walks up 
from Bethlehem in the cool of the evening, he would rather 
meet an Arab singing as he marches beside his heavily laden 
camel than a Bedouin, in a ready-made suit, rushing by on 
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a motor cycle. Yet Palestine must change and change 
rapidly; its resources will be developed and the present 
inhabitants wish to lead in the changes. 

Americans can readily understand the attitude of China 
towards Japan when it comes to the question of the control 
of Chinese harbors, railroads, and mines by the Flowery 
Kingdom; the Palestinians have the same attitude towards 
Zionist colonization and exploitation. One of the requests 
made by Zionism at the Peace Conference was that the 
mandatory power governing Palestine, presumably England, 
should accept the “co-operation” of a Council representing 
the Jews of Palestine and the world, giving to this Council 
any concession for public works or the development of 
natural resources. In such a preposterous demand may be 
clearly seen the foundation upon which Zionism is based— 
special privilege. 

Apart from the political and economic injustice of Zion- 
ism, there is another question whose serious aspect the 
American cannot understand because he is tolerant both by 
education and conviction. In Palestine the question of 
religion—or what is called religion—is all important. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is feared that a Jewish state, despite 
promises to the contrary, will eventually seek to recover its 
historic landmarks, the places where Jewish history was 
made. Apart from the sites of ancient towns and cities, 
there are perhaps only three places whose authenticity is 
thoroughly established: Jacob’s well at Nablus; the Temple 
area at Jerusalem; and the cave of Machpelah at Hebron. 
Nablus is the ancient Schechem, the chief city of Israel 
long before David won Jerusalem. To-day it is so thoroughly 
Moslem that when Allenby’s army captured it, there was a 
question whether or not Christian troops in any number 
should be quartered there. On the Temple area stands one 
of the most beautiful buildings in the East, the blue Dome of 
the Rock, resplendent with its colored tiles, the gift of Soli- 
man the Magnificent. It holds the huge stone that may have 
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been the altar of burnt offerings; surely a part of the Temple 
once stood here, but Moslems hold it now, and to them it is 
the third most sacred spot onearth. The cave of Machpelah 
where lie the father of the faithful and Sarah, his wife, where 
rest the bones of Isaac and Rebecca, is beneath a mosque 
in one of the most fanatical of towns. Until the war, only 
Moslems crossed its threshold; even the late King Edward, 
armed with a firman from the Sultan, was in danger of at- 
tack when he entered the building. On the Christian side, 
Bethlehem, prosperous and fertile, the town of Jesse and of 
David, of Joab and Abishai, of Naomi and Boaz, has not a 
single Jew living within its walls, so strong is the feeling on 
both sides. These places which mean so much in Jewish 
history and tradition are and will be centres of resistance to 
Zionism; and when in addition to political and social hos- 
tility religious fanaticism is aroused, the result is disas- 
trous. It is no baseless surmise that if the extreme claims 
of Zionism are granted, the most hateful of all conflicts, 
a religious war, may sweep over the country which gave 
the world the message of peace and good will. 

To sum up the whole matter, Zionism does not offer a 
just settlement of the Palestine question; that can never be 
reached by hearing simply one party, whether it be Jewish, 
Christian, or Moslem. The fate of this country is not a 
matter for Zionism to settle, for it affects the whole world. 
Three great historic religions turn to this small land; for, 
though small, it is too large for any one race or religion to lay 
claim to it. If the Jews once fought for it, so did crusading 
Christians, and the soldiers of Saladin. It must be a land 
whose destiny is decided and whose future is won by its 
own people. It must be assisted to work out its own salva- 
tion; it should not be forced to accept a society, a culture, a 
government thrust upon it from without. Peace and jus- 
tice are the great desire of that land which itself has been the 
desire of all nations. Surely the world will see that peace 
and justice are granted her. 
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MOUNTAIN LAUREL 


By Atrrep Noyes 
(A Connecticut poet returns to his hills, singing) 


I have been wandering in the lonely valleys, 
Where mountain laurel grows; 

And, all among the rocks, and the tall dark pine trees, 
The foam of its young bloom flows, 

In a riot of rose-white stars, all drenched with the dew-fall, 
And musical with the bee, 

Let the fog-bound cities over their dead wreaths quarrel. 
Wild laurel for me! 


Wild laurel—mountain laurel— 
Bright as the breast of a cloud at break of day! 
White-flowering laurel, wild mountain laurel, 
Rose-dappled snowdrifts, warm with the honey of May! 
On the happy hillsides, in the green valleys of Connecticut, 
Where the trout-streams go carolling to the sea, 
I have laughed with the lovers of song, and heard them singing, 
Wild laurel for me! 


Far, far away, is the throng that has never known beauty, 
Or looked upon unstained skies. 
Could they think that my songs would scramble for withered 
bay-leaves 
In the streets where the brown fog lies? 
They never have seen their wings, then, beating westward, 
To the heights where song is free; 
To the hills where the laurel is drenched with the dawn’s own 
colors. 


Wild laurel for me! 
34 
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Wild laurel—mountain laurel— 
Where Robert o’ Lincoln sings in the dawn and the dew; 
White-flowering laurel, wild mountain laurel, 
Where song springs fresh from the heart, and the heart is true; 
They have gathered the sheep to their fold; but where is the eagle? 
They have bridled their steeds, but when have they tamed the 
sea? 
They have caged the wings; but never the heart of the singer. 
Wild laurel for me! 


If I never should find you again, O lost companions, 
When the rose-red month begins, 

With the wood-smoke curling blue by the Indian river, 
And the sound of the violins!— 

In dreams the breath of the green glens would still haunt me, 
Where night and her stars draw down on blossom and tree, 

Turn earth to heaven, and whisper their love till daybreak— 
Wild laurel for me! 


Wild laurel—mountain laurel— 
O, mount again, wild wings to the stainless blue, 

W hite-flowering laurel, wild mountain laurel, 
And all the glory of song that the young heart knew. 

I have lived, I have loved, and sung in the happy valleys, 
Where the trout-streams go singing to the sea. 

I have met the lovers of song in the sunset, bringing 
Wild laurel for me! 
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DRAGON’S BLOOD 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


HERE is a strange indescribable happiness that comes 
with the knowledge of the bird notes. ‘“Then Sigurd 
went his way,” says the old saga, “‘and roasted the heart of 
Fafnir on a rod. And when he tasted the blood, straight- 
way he wot the speech of every bird of the air.””. Nowadays 
it takes longer to learn the speech. Yet the years are well 
spent. As for the songs, they are not only among the joys 
of life but they bring with them many other happinesses. 
Even as I write the memory of many of them comes back to 
me. Wind-swept hilltops; white sand dunes against a 
blue, blue sea; singing rows of pine trees marching for miles 
and miles through the barrens; jade-green pools; crooked 
streams of smoky-brown water; lonely islands; orchid- 
haunted marshlands: far journeyings and good fellowship 
with others who have learned the way—these are but a few 
of them. 

To him who will but listen there are adventures in bird 
songs anywhere, any time, and any season. I remember the 
discouraging day when I last heard the greatest singer in the 
winter woods. The year was dying of rheumy age. On the 
trees still hung a few dank, blotched leaves while the sodden 
ground plashed under foot and a leaden mist of rain covered 
everything. Yet at the edge of the very first field that I 
started to cross a strange call cut through the fog and I 
glimpsed a large black-and-white bird crossing the meadow 
with the dipping up-and-down flight of a woodpecker. It 
was the hairy woodpecker, the big brother of the more com- 
mon downy and a bird that usually loves the depths of the 
woods. Hardly had it alighted on a wild cherry tree when 
an English sparrow flew up from a nearby ash dump and 
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attacked the newcomer. The harassed woodpecker flew to 
the next tree and the next but was driven on and away 
each time by the sparrow until finally, with another rattling 
call, it flew back to the woods from whence it had come. A 
moment later a starling alighted on the same tree unmo- 
lested by its compatriot. 

I followed the fields to a nearby patch of woods. It is 
small and bounded on every side by crowded roads, but at all 
times of the year I find birds there. As I reached the edge 
of the trees white-skirted juncos flew up in front of me. 
Mingled with their sharp notes like the clicking of pebbles 
came the gentle whisper of the white-throated sparrow, and 
from a nearby thicket one of them gave its strange minor 
song. For its length I know of no minor strain in bird 
music that is sweeter. Like the little silver flute trill of the 
pink-beaked field sparrow and the lovely contralto notes of 
the bluebird who from mid-sky calls down, “Faraway, 
faraway, faraway,” the song of the white-throated sparrow 
is tantalizingly brief and simple in its phrasing. Up in Can- 
ada the guides call the bird the ““widow woman.”’ Usually 
its song, except in the spring, is incomplete and apt to 
flatten alittle on some of the notes, but to-day it rang through 
the rain as true and compelling as when it wakens me from 
the syringa and lilac bushes outside of my sleeping-porch 
some May morning. 

Pushing my way through the dripping boughs I pressed 
far into the very centre of the wood. In a tangle of 
greenbriar sounded a series of sharp irritating chips and a 
cardinal, blood-red against the leaden sky, perched himself 
on a bough of a hornbeam sapling. As I watched him sit- 
ting there in the cold rain he seemed like some bird of the 
tropics which had flamed his way north and which would 
soon go back to the blaze of sun and riot of color where he 
belonged. Yet the cardinal grosbeak stays with us all 
winter and I have seen four of the vivid males at a time 
all crimson against the white snow. To-day he looked 
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down upon me and without any warning suddenly began to 
sing his full song in a whisper. ‘‘Wheepl, wheepl, wheepl,” 
he whistled with a mellow and wood-wind note and again a 
full tone lower, ‘‘Wheepl, wheepl, wheepl.’”’ Then he sang 
a lilting double-note song, “‘Chu-wee, chu-wee, chu-wee,”’ 
ending with a ringing whistle, “Whit, whit, whit, teu, teu, 
teu,” and then ran them together, ‘Whit-teu, whit-teu, 
whit-teu.” As his lovely dove-colored mate flitted jealously 
through the thicket he tactfully and smackingly cried, 
‘Kiss, kiss, kiss” and dived into the bushes to join her. 
Again and again he ran through his little repertoire, so 
softly that thirty feet away he could hardly be heard. 
Leaden clouds and dank mists may cover the earth, but life 
will always be worth the living so long as one can find 
snatches of jewelled songs like that sung to me by the car- 
dinal. As I started homeward under the dripping sky, 
crimson against the dark green of a cedar tree, my friend 
called his goodbye to me in one last long ringing note. 

Late that afternoon the rain stopped, the clouds rolled 
back, and in the west the sky was a mass of flame with pools 
of sapphire-blue and rose-red cloud. Just before it faded, 
in the last moments of the twilight, there shuddered across 
the evening air the sweetest, saddest note that can be heard 
in all winter music. It was a tremolo, wailing little ery that 
always makes me think of the children whom the pyxies 
stole, and who can be heard now and again in the twilight, 
or before dawn, calling, calling, vainly for one long gone. 
In the dim light in a nearby tree I could see the ear tufts of 
a little red-brown screech owl. Like the beat of unseen 
wings his voice trembled again and again through the air, 
and answering him I called him up to within six feet of me. 
Around and around my head he flew like a great moth, his 
soft muffled wings making not the faintest breath of sound. 
Convinced at last that he was being trifled with, he drifted 
away into the dark. That night the temperature rose until 
the very breath of spring seemed to be in the air, and early 
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the next morning before even the faint glimmer of the dawn 
dusk had shown, I was awakened by hearing a croon so 
soft and sweet that it ran for long through my dreams with- 
out awakening me. Again and again it sounded like the 
singing ripple of a trout-brook or the happy little cradle- 
song that a mother ruffed grouse makes when she broods her 
leaf-brown chicks. I recognized the love song of the little 
owl, months before its time, a song which belongs to the 
nights when the air is full of spring scents and hyla calls. 
Perhaps the singer was the same bird who visited Sergeant 
Henny-Penny on Christmas night. During the day the 
Band, of which I have the honor of being Captain, had 
taken a most successful bird walk. We had seen and heard 
some twenty different kinds of birds; heard the white- 
breasted nuthatch sing his spring-song, “‘Quee-quee-quee”’ 
as a Christmas carol for us, met a red fox trotting sedately 
through the snow, and altogether had a most adventurous 
day. That evening I was reading in front of a fire when from 
the Sergeant’s room came an S.0O.5S.: “‘Fathie come quick, 
there’s a n’angel flyin’ around my room,” he shouted. I 
hurried, for angels, flying or sitting, are rarely scored on my 
bird lists. When I reached the room Henny-Penny had 
burrowed so far under the bed clothes that it seemed doubt- 
ful if he would ever reach the surface again. When I 
switched on the light at first I could see nothing, and I began 
to be afraid that the “n’angel” had escaped through the 
open window. Finally on the picture moulding I spied 
the celestial visitor. It was a screech owl of the red phase— 
they may be either red or gray—and when I came near, it 
snapped its beak fiercely to the terror of the Sergeant under 
the clothes. With a quick jump I managed to catch it. 
At first it puffed up its feathers and pretended to be very 
fierce, but at last it snuggled into my hand and was with 
difficulty persuaded to fly out again into the cold night. 
Another singer of the night is of course the whip-poor- 
will. When I lived farther out in the country than I do 
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now, for two successive years I was awakened at two o’clock 
in the morning by a whip-poor-will passing north and sing- 
ing in the nearby woods. The third year he broke all 
records by alighting on my lawn at sunset in late April. 
There under a pink dogwood tree, which stood like a statue 
of spring, he sang for ten minutes. Only once before have 
I ever heard a whip-poor-will sing in the daylight. Once 
at high noon in the pine barrens one burst out so loudly and 
ringingly that the pine warbler stopped his trilling and the 
prairie warbler his seven wire-thin notes which run up the 
scale. It was as uncanny as when the Lone Wolf gave 
tongue to the midnight hunting chorus for Mowgli, at the 
edge of the jungle. 

Now when I live nearer civilization and alas! farther from 
the birds, I have to travel far to hear whip-poor-wills. One 
hour and eleven minutes from my office in time, thirty- 
seven miles in space, but a whole life away in peace and 
happiness and rest, I have a little cabin in the heart of the 
barrens. It stands above the crookedest, sweetest stream 
inthe world. There in spring I sleep swinging in a hammock 
above a great bush of mountain laurel, ghost-white against 
the smoky water steeped sweet and stained brown by a 
million cedar roots. Below me in the marsh where the 
pitcher-plants bloom among the sweet pepper and blueberry 
bushes is a pitch-pine sapling bent almost into a circle. 
Sometimes my friends cut exploration paths through the 
bush or in the winter search for firewood, but no one is ever 
allowed to touch that bent tree. There some spring night 
as a little breeze heavy with the scent of white azalea and 
creamy magnolia blossoms, sways me back and forth, on the 
bent tree showing dimly in the moonlight through the tree 
trunks, the whip-poor-will perches himself, lengthwise 
always, and sings and sings. Through the dark rings his 
hurried stressed song with the accent heavy on the first 
syllable. The singer seems always afraid that someone 
may stop him before he finishes and he hurries and hurries 
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with a little click between each triad. At exactly eight 
o’clock and again at just two in the morning he sings there. 
Up in the mountains, where we once found the whip-poor- 
will’s two lustrous eggs lying like great spotted pearls on a 
naked bed of leaves, he sings at eight, at ten, and at three. 
Some people dislike the song. To me the wild lonely voice 
of the unseen singer pealing out in the dark has a strange 
fascination. 

There are certain bird notes which strike strange chords, 
whose vibrations are lost in a mist of dreams. I remember 
a little runaway boy who stood in a clover field in a gray 
twilight and heard the clanging calls of wild geese shouting 
down from mid-sky. Frightened he ran home a vast dis- 
tance—at least the width of two fields. As he ran there 
seemed to come back to him the memory of a forgotten 
dream, if it were a dream, in which he lay in another land on 
a chill hillside. Overhead in the darkness passed a burst of 
triumphant music and the strong singing of voices not of 
this earth. From that day the trumpet notes of the wild 
geese bring back through the fog of the drifting years that 
same dream to him who heard them first in that far-away, 
long-ago clover-field. 

Sweetest of all the singers, the thrush folk—what shall I 
say of them?—of the veery, whose heart strings are a lute; 
the hermit thrush, whose song opens the portals of another 
world; of the dear wood thrush, who sings at our door. 
While these three voices are left in the world there are recur- 
rent joys that time cannot tarnish nor sorrow take from us. 

It was the veery song that I learned first. More years 
ago than I like to remember I walked at sunrise by a thicket, 
listening to bird songs and wondering whether there was any 
way by which I might come to learn the singers and their 
names. One song rippled out of that thicket that thrilled 
me with its strange unearthly harp chords. ‘‘Ta-wheela, 
ta-wheela, ta-wheela” it ran weirdly down the scale and 
strangely enough was at its best at a distance and in the 
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dusk or the early moonlight. I was to learn later that the 
singer was the veery or Wilson thrush. That was many 
years ago but I have loved the bird from that day. Once I 
found itsnest set inthe midst of a dark rhododendron swamp, 
and as the mother-bird slipped like a tawny shadow from 
the wondrous blue eggs gleaming in the dusk, from nearby 
vibrated the whirling ringing notes of its mate. Again on 
a tussock in Wolf Island Marsh I found another, the eggs in 
the green grass showing like turquoise set in jade, and as 
both birds fluttered around me with the alarm note, “‘pheu, 
pheu,” the father bird whispered a strain of his song, and 
it was as if the wind had rippled the music from the waving 
marsh grasses. 

In the dawn dusk on the top of Mount Pocono I have 
listened to them singing in the rain, and their song was as 
dreamy sweet as the tinkling of the spring shower. The 
veery song is at its best in the moonlight. I remember 
one late May twilight coming down to the round green circle 
of an old charcoal pit by the side of a little lake set deep in the 
hills and fringed with the tender green of the opening leaves. 
That day I had climbed Kent Mountain and seen my first 
eagle and visited a rattlesnake den and found a dozen or so 
nests and seen some three score different kinds of birds and 
walked one score of dusty miles back. It was nearly dark 
as I slipped off my clothes and swam through the motion- 
less water. The still air was sweet with the heavy drugged 
fragrance of the chestnut tassels, while little elusive waves 
of perfume from the blossoms of the wild grape wandered 
across the shimmering water. Over the edge of Pond Hill 
the golden rim of a full moon made the faint green tracery 
of the opening leaves all show in a mist of soft moonlight. 
As I reached the centre of the lake, from both shores a 
veery chorus began. The hermit thrush will not sing after 
eight, but the veery sings well into the dark if only the moon 
will shine. That night from the hidden springs of the lake 
the heart-blood of the hills pulsed against my tired body, 
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and the veery songs drifted across the water, all woven with 
moonshine and fragrance until it seemed as if the moonlight 
and the perfume, the coolness and the song, were all one. 

Some April evening between cherry-blow and apple- 
blossom, the wood thrush comes back. I first hear his 
organ notes from the beech tree at the foot of Violet Hill. 
Down from my house beside the white oak I hurry to meet 
him. ‘Two years ago, he came to me on May 9, in 1917 on 
April 27, and in 1916 on April 30. He seems always glad 
to see me yet with certain reserves and withdrawings quite 
different from the robins who chirp unrestrainedly at one’s 
very feet. His well-fitting coat of wood-brown and soft 
white, dusked and dotted with black, accords with the nat- 
ural dignity of the bird. It is quite impossible to be re- 
served in a red waistcoat. Some of my earliest and happiest 
bird memories are of this sweet singer. On July 11, 1904, 
I was looking for the shaft of a lost gold mine in northern 
Connecticut when I found a wood thrush’s nest by the simple 
process of butting my head into the sapling where it rested, 
some five feet from the ground. As I stared at the four 
long light blue eggs the black point of a tiny beak showed on 
one. Then the egg moved and cracked and split, and before 
my astonished eyes a little wood thrush hatched. Its head 
was curled down between its legs, the throat throbbed with 
a regular pulse while its gaunt body shook and quivered with 
the beating of the newly started heart. It was blind and 
bare and unbelievably ugly. Yet, as, little by little, it forced 
its way out of the prisoning shell, I knew that I was watch- 
ing a fellow creature, bound like us to the Wheel of Life, 
and with us struggling and agonizing upwards. 

The wood thrush has a habit of marking his nest with some 
patch or shred of white, perhaps so that when he comes back 
from his twilight song he may find it the more readily. 
Usually the mark is a bit of paper or a scrap of cloth on 
which the nest is set. Last winter I was walking across a 
frozen marsh where in late summer the blue blind gentian 
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hides. The long tow-colored grass of the tussocks streamed 
out before a stinging wind, which howled at me like a wolf. 
I crept through thickets to the centre of a little wood until 
I was safe among the close-set tree trunks. There I found 
the last year’s nest of a wood thrush built on a bit of bleached 
newspaper. Pulling out the paper I read on it in weather- 
faded letters “‘ Votes for Women!’ There was no doubt in 
my mind that the head of that house was a thrushagist. 
That is probably the reason too why Father Thrush takes 
his turn on the eggs. 

Once in the depths of a swamp in the Pocono Mountains 
I was hunting for the nest of the northern water thrush, 
which is a wood warbler and not a thrush at all. That 
temperamental bird always chooses peculiarly disagreeable 
morasses for his home. In the roots of an overturned tree, 
by the side of the deepest and most stagnant pool that he 
can conveniently find, his nest is built, unlike that of his 
twin brother, the Louisiana water thrush, who chooses the 
bank of some lonely stream. On that day while ploughing 
through mud and water and mosquitoes I came upon a wood 
thrush’s nest beautifully lined with dry green moss with 
a scrap of snowy birch bark for its marker. 

The song of the wood thrush is a strain of wood-wind 
notes, few in number but inexpressibly true, mellow, and 
assuaging. ‘“‘Cool bars of melody—the liquid coolness of a 
deep spring,” is how they sounded to Thoreau. ‘“Air-o-e, 
air-o-u”’ with a rising infliction on the “e” and a falling 
cadence on the “u,” is perhaps an accurate phrasing of the 
notes. Many of our singers give a more elaborate per- 
formance. The brown thrasher, that grand opera singer 
who loves a treetop and an audience, has a more brilliant 
song. Yet there are few listeners who will prefer his florid, 
conscious style to the simple, appealing notes of the wood 
thrush. Although perhaps the most beautiful strain in our 
everyday chorus, to me the wood thrush does not rank with 
either the veery or the hermit thrush. His song lacks the 
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and the veery songs drifted across the water, all woven with 
moonshine and fragrance until it seemed as if the moonlight 
and the perfume, the coolness and the song, were all one. 

Some April evening between cherry-blow and apple- 
blossom, the wood thrush comes back. I first hear his 
organ notes from the beech tree at the foot of Violet Hill. 
Down from my house beside the white oak I hurry to meet 
him. ‘Two years ago, he came to me on May 8, in 1917 on 
April 27, and in 1916 on April 30. He seems always glad 
to see me yet with certain reserves and withdrawings quite 
different from the robins who chirp unrestrainedly at one’s 
very feet. His well-fitting coat of wood-brown and soft 
white, dusked and dotted with black, accords with the nat- 
ural dignity of the bird. It is quite impossible to be re- 
served in a red waistcoat. Some of my earliest and happiest 
bird memories are of this sweet singer. On July 11, 1904, 
I was looking for the shaft of a lost gold mine in northern 
Connecticut when I found a wood thrush’s nest by the simple 
process of butting my head into the sapling where it rested, 
some five feet from the ground. As I stared at the four 
long light blue eggs the black point of a tiny beak showed on 
one. Then the egg moved and cracked and split, and before 
my astonished eyes a little wood thrush hatched. Its head 
was curled down between its legs, the throat throbbed with 
a regular pulse while its gaunt body shook and quivered with 
the beating of the newly started heart. It was blind and 
bare and unbelievably ugly. Yet, as, little by little, it forced 
its way out of the prisoning shell, I knew that I was watch- 
ing a fellow creature, bound like us to the Wheel of Life, 
and with us struggling and agonizing upwards. 

The wood thrush has a habit of marking his nest with some 
patch or shred of white, perhaps so that when he comes back 
from his twilight song he may find it the more readily. 
Usually the mark is a bit of paper or a scrap of cloth on 
which the nest is set. Last winter I was walking across a 
frozen marsh where in late summer the blue blind gentian 
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hides. The long tow-colored grass of the tussocks streamed 
out before a stinging wind, which howled at me like a wolf. 
I crept through thickets to the centre of a little wood until 
I was safe among the close-set tree trunks. There I found 
the last year’s nest of a wood thrush built on a bit of bleached 
newspaper. Pulling out the paper I read on it in weather- 
faded letters “Votes for Women!’ There was no doubt in 
my mind that the head of that house was a thrushagist. 
That is probably the reason too why Father Thrush takes 
his turn on the eggs. 

Once in the depths of a swamp in the Pocono Mountains 
I was hunting for the nest of the northern water thrush, 
which is a wood warbler and not a thrush at all. That 
temperamental bird always chooses peculiarly disagreeable 
morasses for his home. In the roots of an overturned tree, 
by the side of the deepest and most stagnant pool that he 
can conveniently find, his nest is built, unlike that of his 
twin brother, the Louisiana water thrush, who chooses the 
bank of some lonely stream. On that day while ploughing 
through mud and water and mosquitoes I came upon a wood 
thrush’s nest beautifully lined with dry green moss with 
a scrap of snowy birch bark for its marker. 

The song of the wood thrush is a strain of wood-wind 
notes, few in number but inexpressibly true, mellow, and 
assuaging. ‘Cool bars of melody—the liquid coolness of a 
deep spring,” is how they sounded to Thoreau. “Air-o-e, 
air-o-u’’ with a rising infliction on the ‘“e” and a falling 
cadence on the “u,” is perhaps an accurate phrasing of the 
notes. Many of our singers give a more elaborate per- 
formance. The brown thrasher, that grand opera singer 
who loves a treetop and an audience, has a more brilliant 
song. Yet there are few listeners who will prefer his florid, 
conscious style to the simple, appealing notes of the wood 
thrush. Although perhaps the most beautiful strain in our 
everyday chorus, to me the wood thrush does not rank with 
either the veery or the hermit thrush. His song lacks the 
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magic of the veery and the ethereal quality of the hermit and 
is marred by grating bass notes which occur at intervals. 

My own favorite I have saved until the very last. There 
is an unmatchable melody in the song of the hermit thrush 
found in that of no other bird. The olive-backed thrush 
has a hurried unrestful song, a combination of the notes of 
the wood thrush and the veery. I have never heard that 
mountain-top singer, the Bicknell thrush or him of the far 
North, the gray-cheeked, or the varied thrush of the West, 
but from the description of their songs I doubt whether any 
of them possesses the qualities of the hermit. 

As I write, across the ice-bound months comes the memory 
of that spring twilight when I last heard the hermit thrush 
sing. I was leaning against the gnarled trunk of a great 
beech between two buttressed roots. Overhead was a 
green mist of unfolding leaves, and the silver and gray light 
slowly faded between the bare white boles of the wood. A 
few creaking grackles rowed through the sky, and in the 
distance crows cawed on their way to some secret roost. 
Down through the air fell the alto sky-call of the blue- 
birds, and robins flocking for the night whispered greetings 
to each other. Below me the brook was full of voices. It 
tinkled and gurgled and around the bend at intervals 
sounded a murmur so human that at first I thought some 
other wanderer had discovered my refuge. It was only, how- 
ever, the mysterious babble that always sounds at intervals 
when a brook sings toa human. It was as if the water were 
trying to speak the listener’s language and had learned the 
tones but not thewords. I can well believe that some listeners 
have been able to make out words and sentences from the 
murmur. Now and again the wind sounded in the valley 
below. Then it passed overhead with a vast hollow roar so 
high that the spice-bush thicket which hid me hardly swayed. 
I leaned back against the great thews and ridged muscles of 
the beech, one of the generation upon generations of men 
who pass like dreams under its vast branches. 
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One of my play-time fancies in the woods is to hark back 
a hundred, two hundred, three hundred years and try to 
picture what trees and animals and men I might have met 
there then. Another is to choose the tree on which my life 
years are to depend. Give up the human probabilities of 
life and live as long or as short as the tree chosen. Of course 
it would be a lottery. The tree might die or be cut down the 
year after the bargain was made. Of all those that I knew, 
this particular beech with the centuries behind it and the 
centuries yet to come, was my special choice, for the beech 
is the slowest growing of all our trees. This one towered 
high overhead while its roots plunged down deep into the 
living waters and its vast girth seemed as if nothing could 
shake it. That evening as I lay against it and bargained for 
a share of its years, I thought I felt the vast trunk move as 
if its life reached out to mine. The idea is not altogether a 
phantasy. Life is given to the tree and to the mammal. 
Why may they not meet on some common plane? Someone 
some day will learn the secret of that meeting-place. 

So I dreamed when suddenly in the twilight beyond my 
thicket a song began. It started with a series of cool, 
clear, round notes like those of the wood thrush but with a 
wilder timbre. In the world where that singer dwells there 
is no fret and fever of life and strife of tongues. On and on 
the song flowed, cool and clear. Then the strain changed. 
Up and up with glorious sweeps the golden voice soared. 
It was as if the wood itself were speaking. There was in it 
youth and hope and spring and glories of dawns and sun- 
sets and moonlight and the sound of the wind from far 
away. Again the world was young and unfallen, nor had 
the gates of heaven closed. All the long-lost dreams of 
youth came true—while the hermit thrush sang. 








THE ENGLISH ACTOR OF TO-DAY 
By A. B. WaLKLEY 


HAT is an actor? To that sturdy Philistine, Samuel 
Johnson, he was simply an impostor, one man 
pretending to be another, “‘a fellow who claps a hump on 
his back and calls himself Richard the Third.”” To Charles 
Lamb, this fellow was a sheer nuisance, whose hump obscured 
for you “the lofty genius, the man of vast capacity, the 
profound, the witty, accomplished Richard.”’ A nuisance, 
too, Mrs. Siddons’s famous manner of dismissing the guests 
at Macbeth’s banquet. ‘‘Does such a trifle as this enter 
into the imagination of the reader of that wild and wonderful 
scene? Does not the mind dismiss the feasters as rapidly as 
it can? Does it care about the gracefulness of the doing it?” 
But how oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 
done! Mrs. Siddons made gestures because she could, just 
as Mr. Shaw says he writes prefaces because he can, and as 
the ““movies” show motor-car races because they can. 
Thus, “all these non-essentials are raised into an importance 
injurious to the main interest of the play.” But how if 
our actor of Richard happens also himself to be profound, 
witty, accomplished? How if, acting himself, showing us 
his accomplishment as well as his hump, he kills two birds 
with one stone? How if Mrs. Siddons’s graceful dismissal 
of the feasters gave the mind a new light on Lady Macbeth? 
Some such misgivings must have occurred to Lamb when 
he wrote on “‘Some of the Old Actors.” Bensley threw over 
the part of Malvolio an air of Spanish loftiness. What an 
Aguecheek the stage lost in Dodd! He “was it, as it came 
out of nature’s hands. ... A part of his forehead would 
catch a little intelligence, and be a long time in communi- 
cating it to the remainder.”’ This refutes Johnson. Acting 
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is not mere imitation, mere pretending to be somebody else. 
It is being yourself, the expression of your own temperament 
under cover of somebody else. 

Here you come up against the most important question 
about interpretation. Ought the actor to abdicate his per- 
sonality, and confine himself to the careful “composition” 
of his part? Or ought he, on the contrary, to add his per- 
sonality to his part, give it his own heart and mind and 
nature, make it live with his own vitality? Many people 
will say, in their haste, that there is no doubt about the point. 
The great actor is not the man who, through each of his 
parts, reveals his own personality. We don’t go to the play 
to see Mr. X ’s profundity and wit and accomplishment, 
but Richard’s. The artist should abdicate his own nature 
to take on that of his part. Otherwise he betrays his author. 
The true artist is the man who can transform his voice, his 
manner, his character; who will disappear behind his part 
instead of imposing himself on it and adding himself te it. 
What business, pray, had Mrs. Siddons to add that graceful 
dismissal? We cannot find it in the bond. 

Well, the answer is that in the art of acting, as in any 
other art, the first requisite is life. The actor’s part is a 
series of speeches and stage directions, mere “cold print,” 
an inert mass that has to be raised, somehow, from the dead. 
If the actor disappears behind it, there is nothing left but a 
Golgotha. No, he has to breathe life into it, his own life, 
to convert the dry bones into a real human being, real with 
the reality of the actor himself, warm with his own flesh and 
blood. Bensley must make of Malvolio an old Castilian 
because that was Bensley’s temperament. Dodd must lend 
Aguecheek his preternaturally slow-witted face, because 
Dodd was like that. Mrs. Siddons must gracefully dismiss 
the feasters because that was Mrs. Siddons’s way. Some- 
thing perhaps may be lost in textual accuracy or relevance, 
yet what a gain of vivid, concrete life! 

But what if the actor’s temperament be in flagrant con- 
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tradiction with the part? Why, then he had better leave it 
alone, for then he will never play it well; he may “compose” 
it adroitly, but he will never live it, never, as Lamb said of 
Dodd, be “‘it, as it came out of nature’s hands.” You area 
great artist only if you can play certain parts, and play them 
in all their profundity, with all the intensity of life. And 
their number will naturally be limited; they will be the 
parts nearest to the nature and personality of the actor. 

The actor, then, like all who, in Buffon’s phrase, “parlent 
au corps par le corps,” expresses a temperament, a person- 
ality, himself; imposes himself on his part and on us. That 
was Henry Irving’s secret, a personal domination. He 
never charmed by mere beauty or amazed by mere skill; 
one was simply fascinated, subjugated by the man himself. 
The influence of personality still remains a mystery. We 
call it, by analogy, “‘magnetism,’’ but how it really operates 
we cannot explain. We know that some men have it, while 
others have it not. The great teachers—a Socrates, a Dr. 
Arnold, a Jowett—were great because of it, not because of 
what they taught. Shakespeare was probably without it, 
or else we may be sure we should have heard more about 
him from his contemporaries. But to the histrionic artist 
it is indispensable. In Irving this gift of personal domina- 
tion was so great as occasionally to swamp the play. What- 
ever part he impersonated was bound to become the centre 
and core of the whole. His Iago would overtop another 
man’s Othello; his Malvolio became the protagonist of 
“Twelfth Night,” his Jingle the hero of “Pickwick”; his 
Mathias in “The Bells,” compared, say, with the more 
orthodox Mathias of Coquelin Ainé, was as a mountain to a 
molehill. There was a native grandeur in the man, so that 
even his very villains, his Macaire and the other parts he 
adopted from the repertory of Frédéric Lemaitre, became 
gorgeous, flamboyant, quasi-regal in their villainy. When, 
after his early struggles, he “found himself,” it was always 
to find himself in a part of personal domination—a Charles 
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First, a Richelieu, a Wolsey, a Becket. He instinctively 
turned to playing leaders of men because he was a leader 
of men. 
It is this quality one misses in English acting to-day. I 
have seen it only twice within the last year or two, and on 
each occasion it struck me, amid its tame surroundings, as 
something incongruous, a survival from some bygone age, 
like an Old Master in a modern gallery. Needless to say 
both the players were veterans. One was Miss Geneviéve 
Ward in I know not what twopenny-halfpenny play at the 
St. James Theatre. Her sonorous voice rang through the 
house, her personality dominated the scene: a signal in- 
stance of what used to be known as “authoritative” acting. 
When, on the other hand, Sir Squire Bancroft reappeared, 
for an isolated performance, as Triplet in ‘‘Masks and 
Faces,’’ you felt the quiet power of delicate, minute elabora- 
tion, with nothing escamoté, with every effect, posture, and 
tone a pondered, harmonious contribution to the whole. 
There was a fine old-world courtesy about it, the grand 
manner. But it was all personality. The grand manner 
was Sir Squire’s own. ‘Triplet was the most lovable of char- 
acters because Sir Squire himself is the most lovable of men. 
He is a survival—or a revenant—from the age of the 
actor-manager. That was an age, if ever there was one, 
of personal domination, of the free play of temperament in 
acting. An actor who is also a manager—as he pays the 
piper, calls the tune. He can choose for himself, com- 
mission plays for himself, be the model to the playwright, 
the original of his part. The system has its defects. Not 
every actor knows his own limitations. Irving could not be 
kept from playing Romeo. By dint of constantly playing 
himself an actor’s manner gets indurated into mannerism, 
he becomes his own caricature. Irving’s Richard Third 
gave so free play to Irving’s sardonic humor that he became 
a kind of Punchinello. And the whole play tends to be 
subdued to the chief part. If many of the St. James’s plays 
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overlaid dramatic feebleness with heavy ornament and ex- 
hibited gilded salons “full of emptiness,” it was because 
Sir George Alexander had a fancy for playing dukes. Sir 
Herbert Tree was a romantic actor, and as “‘]’écueil particu- 
lier du genre romantique c’est le faux,”’ there was much of 
the false in the repertory of His Majesty’s Theatre. 

But actor-managership, with all its faults, was far more 
favorable to art than the present system of “business” 
management. For the choice of play rested with an artist 
instead of, as now, being dictated by the biggest mob. 
Permanent companies were formed, and playwrights were 
encouraged to provide for definite individuals and so to in- 
fuse a more intimate reality and veracity into their plays. 
Indeed, Mr. Bernard Shaw would apparently hold that 
study of the living model actually enlarged the scope of the 
dramatist’s art. He suggests, in the preface to his latest 
volume of plays, that Shakespeare may really have written 
“Hamlet” at sight of a development in the powers of Bur- 
bage. It is safe, perhaps, to confine the application of this 
engaging theory to the theorist himself; we can believe there 
would have been no Captain Brassbound if there had been 
no Ellen Terry to convert him. Ellen Terry—another 
actressof free-playing temperament, dominating personality ! 
She undertook Juliet’s Nurse the other day and fairly 
played the Juliet off the stage. Not long ago she appeared 
with Mrs. Kendal in “The Merry Wives,” and these two 
simply filled the scene, squeezing out even the bulky Fal- 
staff. So supreme, always, on the stage is forcible person- 
ality, temperament allowed free play. 

And note that acting of this kind is least open to the 
objection so many of the more delicate spirits have felt 
about acting in general: that it is an intrusion, overloading 
and obscuring the play with its superfluous art. What 
Lamb thought about it, we have seen. It was said of Haz- 
litt that the players “put him out.’’ And Anatole France 
has avowed his preference for marionettes: 
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“Je leur sais un gré infini de remplacer les acteurs vivants. 
S’il faut dire toute ma pensée, les acteurs me gftent la 
comédie. J’entends les bons acteurs. Je m’accommoderais 
encore des autres. Mais ce sont les artistes excellents, comme 
il s’en trouve 4 la Comédie-Frangaise, que décidément je ne 
puis souffrir. Leur talent est trop grand: il couvre tout. 
Il n’y a qu’eux. Leur personne efface l’oeuvre qu’ils repré- 
sentent. Ils sont considérables. Je voudrais qu’un acteur 
ne fit considérable que quand il a du génie.”’ 

We can see what vexes M. France: the trained actor, with 
his obtrusive skill, his accomplishment in the art of pretend- 
ing to be somebody else. He asks for “genius,” a big de- 
mand but, in any case, to be satisfied only by the actor who 
reveals his temperament, his individuality, himself. The 
Comédie Frangaise is the temple of technical skill; the 
geniuses invariably break away. Genius you must have, or 
else simple, unaffected, unobtrusive nature. Stendhal said 
that the best performance of Shakespeare he had ever seen 
was given by strolling players in a barn. It is the merely 
“good” acting, the sinking of the individual in the part, 
that offends the delicate. Hazlitt was not “put out” by 
Edmund Kean. 

On the London stage of to-day there is plenty of “good”’ 
acting in this sense, a fair level of technical interpretative 
ability; but there is no outstanding genius and there is little 
of the next best thing, individuality, originality, tempera- 
ment. I leave out of account the players who have retired 
from the stage or from whom the stage has retired. Harry 
Irving, a good but never a great actor, is not long dead. Mrs. 
Kendal is in retreat. Ellen Terry makes only a few fitful 
appearances. One hardly expects to see anything more, 
or at any rate anything new, from Sir John Hare or Sir J. 
Forbes Robertson or Sir Frank Benson. It is to be hoped, 
but by no means with confidence, that Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell will return for more than a fleeting revival to a stage 
she has brilliantly illustrated in the past. 
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Turning to the active list, I am inclined to think that the 
general level of competence has risen with the last quarter 
of a century. There are fewer downright bad actors, fewer 
self-deceived amateurs. The constantly recruited stock 
company headed, and taught, by the Bensons was evidently 
a valuable training school, and I suppose some credit at- 
taches to a younger scholastic institution, the Academy of 
Dramatic Art. The Sunday performances of the Stage 
Society and the Pioneers have given many young aspirants 
a welcome chance. Provincial “repertory” theatres, under 
Miss Horniman, Mr. Drinkwater, and others, must have 
contributed something to the result. But I suspect the 
spread of education, the general advance of English civiliza- 
tion, have had most to do with it. Besides, the theatre has 
gone up in social esteem, it is no longer a refuge for waifs and 
strays, the universities can no longer afford to ignore it. 
Finally, it has begun to organize itself economically; the 
actors have formed a union, that height of human ambition 
in these days. With a minimum wage of (I believe) three 
pounds a week, it is clear that “‘Adelphi guests” are a thing 
of the past. Anyhow, from whatever causes, the general 
level of competence among our actors is higher than it was. 

But acting is an art. And art is an individual thing, the 
expression of the artist. Our old question obstinately per- 
sists: what self has the artist to express? Let us look 
round our stage and see which of our players display any 
genuine, striking individuality, any temperament interest- 
ing in itself. Oh, but we must here go delicately! It is the 
most difficult, most dangerous part of the critic’s business 
to appraise the artists’ personalities and, above all, to com- 
pare them. The mimes are so sensitive. And naturally; 
for they did not make their own noses and voices and tem- 
peraments, on which their art depends, and cannot alter 
them if they would. But the difficulty has to be faced; and 
my great comfort (and theirs) is that no critic is infallible. 
Think, if he were! Think, if his verdicts were without 
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appeal, the scientific records of an objective truth! Human 
nature simply could not stand it; it would arise and slay 
him. Happily, I repeat, he is not infallible; he can only 
give personal impressions for what they are worth, and recog- 
nize in all humility that they may be worth little or nothing. 

At the outset a reflection occurs which, in a rigorous 
application, cuts at the root of all acting but which, never- 
theless, cireumspectly used, may help us to a useful criterion 
in histrionics. It has been said that to the eye of omnis- 
cience there can be no such thing as successful imitation, 
because nothing ever really duplicates another thing in the 
universe. Everything stands alone, a point to which myr- 
iads of different forces, acting through all time, have at that 
moment converged. But in another aspect, everything in 
the universe is in causal relationship with everything else; 
so that “if we knew one thing thoroughly we should know 
everything.” Thus, with an exact knowledge of reality 
made universal, the subtlest conceivable acting would be 
but a flagrant imposture. Even as it is, though none of us 
has the exact knowledge, there lurks in our subconsciousness 
enough feeling for the essential truth and harmony of things 
to give us discomfort in the presence of so-called “‘Protean”’ 
acting, the twisting of one personality by a tour de force into 
the form of another. It is significant that we hear less and 
less of the old complaint that such and such an actor “al- 
ways plays himself.” In reality, it is the best thing he can 
do. He offends less, in that way, against the inexorable 
laws of nature. He gives us a greater proportion of effects 
undivorced from causes, he is less out of harmony with the 
essential truth of things. Let us glance first, then, at that 
group of English actors whose differentia is that they play 
themselves. I do not mean, of course, that these actors 
play their empirical selves and merely continue their private 
lives on the public stage. I mean that, while projecting 
themselves imaginatively into their parts, they present them 
with their own temperaments. 
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At their head stands Mr. Gerald du Maurier. He is the 
most natural of our actors. He appears to be his personage 
rather than to be acting it. That is our illusion. He is 
simply being himself, within the limits of his part, and what 
pleases you is the free, energetic, blithe play of his own 
temperament, always within those limits. His temperament 
is practical, alert, buoyant, quick in sympathy, sportsman- 
like, as we say, and essentially “modern.” He belongs 
entirely to the moment, and you never think of him as be- 
longing to any other moment. He is, if not prosaic, anti- 
romantic, realistic; there is nothing of the sentimentalist or 
the dreamer or the poet in him. He would be an impossible 
Hamlet, but might, at a pinch, manage Laertes. But one 
would rather not see him in any “classic” part, one fears 
(perhaps quite mistakenly) he would so ruthlessly modernize 
it, deprive it of its patina and its slightly faded aroma. His 
native home is the comedy of to-day, wherein he can present 
a man of to-day, show the very form and pressure of the time. 
His policeman in “‘A Kiss for Cinderella”; the father in 
“Dear Brutus,” his boyish joy in being his daughter’s best 
“pal” arrested and awed by her sudden blooming into 
womanhood—these were nature at first hand, life really 
lived. He has no passion; he is a perfunctory stage lover; 
heroics, if he tried them, he would probably turn to burlesque. 
Veracity is the supreme quality of his art, and, as you are 
made to feel, a vital need of his temperament. The result- 
ing impression is a bracing air of life, life in its plenitude and 
“fall out,” the joy of being alive. I know no more “tonic” 
acting than Mr. du Maurier’s. 

Veracity is also the prime virtue of Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s 
acting, queer as the word may seem for an actor who is 
generally cast for incorrigible liars. Anatole France says a 
woman may be reckoned truthful who only tells necessary 
lies. We must extend this indulgence to men when they are 
in the quandaries of women, the fine network of domestic 
deception, the need to cover human weaknesses for the peace 
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of the home. Cynics affirm that our modern civilization 
rests upon a basis of veiled polygamy and polyandry. They 
must be thinking of the plays, mainly from the French, 
wherein Mr. Hawtrey’s talent finds its happiest exercise; 
his lies may be taken as acts of civic virtue, heroic efforts to 
keep up the veil. Anyhow, he is a perfect, that is to say, a 
most truthful, liar. You can see the lie dawning in his face, 
as Lamb saw the intelligence catching a corner of Dodd’s 
forehead. It swells into a lie con variazion?, and you marvel 
at the sheer technical mastery of the thing, the actor’s 
virtuosity. Moral reprobation would be ridiculously out 
of place, it is all as innocent as a child’s “romancing.” 
After this it will seem somewhat ambiguous patriotism to 
call Mr. Hawtrey peculiarly English. But I think this, 
to Englishmen at least, constitutes Mr. Hawtrey’s inmost 
charm. He realizes, typifies for them a social side of them- 
selves, the public school, mundane, sportsman side—an 
insular aspect which, I daresay, escapes the appreciation of 
the world at large. Only an old and, necessarily, corrupt 
society could have produced Mr. Hawtrey. (Will anyone 
need reminding that I am speaking of the artistic, not the 
empirical man?) His manners are perfect, his clothes from 
Savile Row, his cheerfulness is imperturbable, he is troubled 
by no obstinate questionings of invisible things or sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought, he has a quiet sense of 
humor. Itisa bit of old England. It is not the loftiest 
of human types, far from it. But, remember, it went over 
the top. 

Mr. Seymour Hicks has the alertness of Mr. du Maurier 
and the unfailing good humor of Mr. Hawtrey, with a cer- 
tain “‘irresponsibility,”’ an ebullience of sheer animal spirits, 
of his own. A Pierrot with a touch of the Faun. He long 
wasted his talents on inferior, miscellaneous work, musical 
comedy, music-hall sketches, and the like; but he has lately 
come into his own and revealed himself as a comedian really 
fine, an exponent of the exquisite, a delicate carver of 
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cherry stones. His recent performance in “Sleeping Part- 
ners” (a rather impudent play of Sacha Guitry’s) was a 
marvel of delicate manipulation of the fragile, of graceful 
poise in skating over the thinnest ice. He is a little unequal 
and seems sometimes to let his part go to his head, but he is 
never dull, mechanical, tedious. If I may use an old-fash- 
ioned word, I should call him the most “elegant” of our 
theatrical realists. It is a limited talent, but very choice. 

Many playgoers would have put Mr. Henry Ainley before 
my first three. But they would have a different principle 
of classification. Mr. Ainley is more the imaginative, versa- 
tile artist, and less the revealer of a temperament. And he 
is a romanticist rather than a realist. He began by playing, 
what nature had obviously moulded him for, beautiful 
youths, curled darlings like Marguerite’s Faust and Fran- 
cesca’s Paolo. Then he startled the town by appearing 
as an old man, a bishop in one of Mr. Shaw’s minor plays. 
Under Mr. Granville Barker’s management he was an ex- 
traordinarily precise and dry Malvolio. He can think out a 
character and “‘compose”’ it with mastery. He has lately 
been playing a characteristically Tolstoyan figure of Tol- 
stoy’s, a crapulous poet, a dipsomaniac philosopher, with 
rare imaginative insight and picturesque force. He prob- 
ably aspires to the great parts of the classic repertory, and I 
see no reason why he should not “make good” in that high 
region. He might be joined there by Mr. Leon Quarter- 
maine, whose perfect elocution positively cries aloud for 
Shakespeare. His Mercutio was the one gleam of beauty 
and poetry in a lamentably prosaic “Romeo and Juliet,” 
as recently revived by a young actress who evidently thought 
that Shakespeare’s verse was queer outlandish stuff, only 
fit to be gabbled or mumbled—anything rather than enjoy- 
ingly, musically spoken. Mr. Quartermaine plays an excel- 
lent Charles Surface, too. It ought some day to be matched 
against Mr. Ainley’s Joseph. 

It is always a relief to join the ladies. To me it is an 
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especial solace because they come in with charming unanimity 
to support my thesis. Whatever the men do, the women 
always act themselves. Primarily, no doubt, they act upon 
us as women; the fascination of sex is never more potent 
than in the theatre. We are all Pens to these irresistible 
Fotheringays. Even the sturdy Samuel Johnson fell in love, 
as a boy, with a Lichfield actress and, years afterwards, 
abruptly ceased going behind the scenes at Drury Lane 
because of the dangerous attractions there. But, purely 
artistically, they have the pull of being able to be themselves 
in their parts; for the one passion they are nine times out of 
ten called on to express is the one that comes naturally to 
them, the passion that Byron said was woman’s sole exist- 
ence. They have but to carry on to the stage and freely 
exhibit there the temperament, the beauty of line, the 
bright eyes, the mockery, the wiles, the tenderness, that 
make the joy and the despair of the real outside world. 
Their average histrionic level, then, is bound to be higher 
than the men’s. 

But where are the actresses of “‘genius’’—of commanding 
personality or entrancing charm? Where is our Duse, our 
Sarah Bernhardt, our Ada Rehan? They seem to keep 
perversely out of our theatres for the time being. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell was a remarkable actress of temperament, 
but she is almost never seen. Miss Marion Terry is another; 
seen, fortunately, she could be, for a time, in Mr. 
Ainley’s Tolstoy play at the St. James’s, making a small 
part great by dint of sheer personal charm. But after these? 
We still have Miss Irene Vanbrugh, the sweet heroine of so 
many Pinero plays, but seldom acting nowadays in anything 
worthy of her. Lately, as the heroine of Mr. Milne’s 
“Belinda” she had a chance of showing her old delightful 
winsomeness and archness and sense of girlish fun; as I 
write, she is wandering, pathetically forlorn, round the 
music halls. Then Miss Ethel Irving, our incomparable, 
flamboyant Millamant, where is she? I last caught a glimpse 
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of her in “Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont,” a bundle of 
nerves, an hysterical fury, every whit as good as Réjane. 
She can not only act with her temperament, but tear it to 
tatters before your eyes. But she also seems to be in exile. 
Miss Gladys Cooper, more beautiful than ever, is now much 
more than a beauty; she has become an accomplished 
actress of comedy, and her performance in “The Naughty 
Wife” is only less perfect a thing than Mr. Hawtrey’s. Miss 
Compton never played, and it is devoutly to be hoped, never 
will play, anything but herself. She has a sense of humor 
as strong, and as vigorous an expression of it, as Ada Rehan’s, 
and I can pay her no higher compliment—though she, too, 
like Mr. Hawtrey, is a type triumphantly (or, if you prefer 
it, impenitently) English. 

But where is our “‘great”’ English actress? Where our 
“‘great”’ actor? It may be that the day of “great”’ acting 
is passed. It may be that the world will be made all the 
safer for democracy by a rise in the general artistic level 
and an absence of anything so overwhelmingly superior as 
genius. But we must hope not, since to dispense with 
artistic genius would only be cutting off our nose to spite 
our face. Genius on the stage, the revelation of a great 
temperament in terms of art, is to the general profit: a 
‘sudden glory” in the playhouse and a quickening, a spirit- 
ual exhilaration, of the general human consciousness. We 
may be easy. Art happens, as Whistler said. “‘Ubi vult 
flat.”’ And if it bioweth where it listeth, the turn of the 
playhouse will by and by come round again. 




















TO E. T. 
By Rosert Frost 


I slumbered with your poems on my breast 
Spread open as I dropped them half read through 
Like dove wings on a figure on a tomb 

To see, if, in a dream they brought of you, 


I might not have the chance I missed in life 
Through some delay, and call you to your face 
First soldier, and then poet, and then both, 
Who died a soldier-poet of your race. 


I meant, you meant, that nothing should remain 
Unsaid between us, brother, and this remained— 
And one thing more that was not then to say: 
The Victory for what it lost and gained. 


You went to meet the shell’s embrace of fire 
On Vimy Ridge; and when you fell that day 
The war seemed over more for you than me, 
But now for me than you—the other way. 


How over, though, for even me who knew 
The foe thrust back unsafe beyond the Rhine, 
If I was not to speak of it to you 


And see you pleased once more with words of mine? 











EDWARD THOMAS 
By Grorcre F. WHICHER 


O many recent English poets, especially those whose 
lives have been sealed perfect in the war, have been 
youthful men that it is a surprise to learn that Edward 
Thomas, a poet of two years’ standing, was thirty-eight 
when he died in action, and had been, as his three words of 
autobiography in ‘‘ Who’s Who” inform us, “always a writer.” 
He was born in 1878 of Welsh parentage. His family 
traditions kept him a little distinct from the South England 
of his boyhood, and that in turn preserved him from the 
folly of ‘Celtic movements.”” He was a free spirit. 

Even in his undergraduate days at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Thomas made something of a name for himself by his mas- 
tery of a delicate prose style and by his gift of quick appre- 
ciation. After Oxford, he seems to have accepted without 
hesitation the calling of a writer. He established himself 
as a reviewer and wrote books that publishers wanted, 
doing work to please himself when he could. From the 
bonds thus easily assumed, however, it was not easy to 
free himself for original writing, for he early gave hostages 
to fortune and had a growing family to support. To the 
end of his life he was obliged to perform a large amount of 
taskwork such as his biography of Marlborough. He per- 
formed it with the sincerity of a trained craftsman; the 
larger sincerity of an artist was not to be expected. 

As a reviewer Thomas at first succeeded brilliantly. He 
had a knack to know poets, and an enthusiasm for helping 
them to be known and to be worth knowing. How unflag- 
gingly and successfully he wrought to gain a hearing and to 
build up a reputation for one poet and another has never 
been adequately acknowledged. The bards,‘as he tolerantly 
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called the tribe of poets, often had short memories. But 
publishers were quick to recognize the authority of Thomas’s 
judgment. Fora time hardly a book of poetry was launched 
without a word of approval from him. Even from notices 
meant to be unfavorable press-agents would wrest noncom- 
mittal phrases that could be used—with Thomas’s name, of 
course—to puff their wares. Inevitably he came to perceive 
with ironic amusement that reviews were valued chiefly for 
their commercial usefulness, and with the perception it 
became impossible for him to write them with the innocent 
ardor that had made his earlier impressions delightful. So 
he was saved from a lifetime of book notices. 

Besides periodical articles and reviews, Thomas wrote 
critical biographies of Jefferies, Maeterlinck, Swinburne, 
Pater, Borrow, Keats, and Hearn, most of them at the urge 
of some publisher, though the “Jefferies”’ surely because his 
heart was in the work. It is as sincere as the best auto- 
biography might be, full of sympathy and understanding. 
The other biographies show workmanlike qualities: pro- 
digious care in the collection of materials and conscientious 
originality in the forming of opinions. Scattered through 
them is some fine critical writing. But the conditions of 
the work were unfavorable; the books had to be of a certain 
length, and the publishers took care to get good measure. 
To one manuscript, returned as lacking one thousand words 
of the quantity contracted for, Thomas in sublime defiance 
added the requisite verbiage straight on from the end. In 
dealing with some of the writers assigned to him, too, he 
could not let slip opportunities for drolling. The book on 
Swinburne, for instance, is full of oblique lights, roguishly 
exposing aspects of his poetry ordinarily not revealed by the 
rose-colored glow in which it must be viewed to be appre- 
ciated. True Swinburnians were maddened, bystanders 
amused; and the book did Thomas no service in public 
esteem. 

His really memorable writing is contained chiefly in the 
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two volumes of collected sketches called ‘‘ Rest and Unrest” 
and “Light and Twilight,” in his outdoor books like “‘The 
Icknield Way” and “In Pursuit of Spring,” in the nonde- 
script sketch-novel “The Happy-Go-Lucky Morgans,” 
and in the thin sheaf of “Poems” that forms the aftermath 
to his most genuine prose. He had hardly found himself in 
poetry, however, when the war closed in upon him. Most 
of his poems were written while he was waiting to enlist, 
while he was in training camp, and while he was at the 
front from which he never returned. At Vimy Ridge on 
Easter Sunday, 1917, he narrowly escaped death. ‘You 
would have laughed to see us dodging shells to-day,” he 
wrote to his wife. The next day he was killed outright by 
a stray shell, but not before he knew that a great victory 
had been won. 

Though the promise of his life was never completely 
fulfilled, he has left us a considerable body of work instinct 
with his rare personality. Its merit may best be described 
in words that he used in paying tribute to Richard Jefferies, 
the genius nearest akin to his own among English writers. 
The words are equally true of Thomas himself: 

“He is on the side of health, of beauty, of strength, of 
truth, of improvement in life to be wrought by increasing 
honesty, subtlety, tenderness, courage, and foresight. His 
own character, and the characters of his men and women, 
fortify us in our intention to live. Nature, as he thought 
of it, and as his books present it, is a great flood of physical 
and spiritual sanity, ‘of pure ablution round earth’s human 
shores,’ to which he bids us resort.”’ 

Two master impulses successively may be traced in 
Thomas’s original prose: first, the young desire to compre- 
hend the world’s beauty; then, the maturer resolve to know 
the fulness of its reality. 

The first impulse is responsible for the carefully mannered 
prose of his earliest work. In alliance with the fancifulness 
often attributed to Celtic blood, it showed itself later in the 
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record of the sweeter sensations of nature, woodland notes, 
glorious cloud pictures, colors of water; in fairy tales of 
sombre castles rising amid enchanted foam; in the children’s 
stories of ‘Four and Twenty Blackbirds.” The sign of its 
excess may be detected in a sketch called ‘The Flower- 
Gatherer” in “Light and Twilight.’”” The drowning of a 
child there pictured as part of the great, calm, lovely order 
of nature suggests unpleasantly the taint of nerveless aesthet- 
icism. It recalls Mallock’s satire of Pater as Mr. Rose, 
“walking by the river-side and longing for the infinity of 
emotions which would arise from seeing some unfortunate 
drown herself.”” Though true to a passing mood, it is not 
characteristic of Thomas. He, like Marlowe, felt the virile 
compulsion to subdue as well as to conceive that beauty 


With whose instinct the soul of man is touched. 


Dreams, indeed, never deserted him. Fancies were ready 
to his hand, but in the service of the higher will to master 
the actualities of life. He learned gradually that beauty 
is but a part of truth. 

The alternative conviction that truth clearly seen might 
be found to be all beauty dominates his later books. Under 
its influence his style underwent a transformation, discard- 
ing all pretty tricks for the sake of severe simplicity. One 
thing, however, must be said of the simplicity that Thomas 
set himself to achieve; coming as it does from utter weari- 
ness of sophistication and conscious of the thing from which 
it departs, it could never become the inevitable simplicity of 
unconscious naturalness. The successive stages towards 
a natural simplicity—never quite attained—may be traced 
by anyone who glances through Thomas’s writings from 
the delicately artificial ‘““Rose Acre Papers,” through the 
well-controlled sophistication of “Rest and Unrest” and 
“Light and Twilight,” through the struggle for simplicity 
in ““The Icknield Way,” to its freer enjoyment in “The 
4 Happy-Go-Lucky Morgans” and “In Pursuit of Spring.” 
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The changes may be likened to the changing sensations of 
a man coming from a stifling room into the fresh air—his 
first gasps of relief, his conscious revelling in the air’s limpid 
purity, and his gradual acceptance of it as the normal ele- 
ment of his being. There is always a slight exuberance in 
Thomas’s simplicity that suggests the prison-house of 
conscious artistry from which he came. 

In viewing the world of experience with utter frankness, 
with a fidelity to eye and ear as fervent as a scholar’s devo- 
tion to documents, Thomas acknowledged the obligation to 
show life in its monotony as well as in its charm. Conse- 
quently his outdoor books can be appreciated only in the 
large. They have what he prized in the work of others, the 
solidity of an old stone wall. “The Icknield Way,” espe- 
cially, is full of unwearied observation and records of detail 
so profuse as to tax to the utmost the reader’s patience 
even while it convinces him of the writer’s sincerity. Asa 
reward for such faithful monotony of background, however, 
little episodes, whimsical remarks, glimpses of beauty, 
emerge with thrilling unexpectedness. But these, like the 
stones and shells at the sea’s edge, cannot be detached from 
their surroundings without losing their lustre. Like the 
incidental joys of living, they can only be known to those 
who love life with a great zest. Thomas’s country books 
are not for readers who would escape from reality to a 
premeditated paradise. 

It is only lovers of life, too, who can adore Thomas’s 
sweet and noble acceptance of the conditions of living as 
he found them. Keenly as he noted with a walker’s relish 
every incident of natural loveliness along his road, he is no 
less observant and patient when he encounters the waste 
and litter of cheap suburban “improvements.” Eagerly 
as his spirit craved the purity and freshness of nature, he 
does not blink the uglier human facts. He let his eye linger 
equally on things goodly and dear to him, on the straggle of 
wayside undergrowth and spreading trees, on the pattern 
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of sheep on the downs, on curious weather-vanes or quaint 
tombstones, and on the smoke, filth, and misery of factory 
villages among the Welsh mountains, on the beggar shuffling 
like a grim antimasque through the pageant of London 
shoppers, on the abject refuse of humanity snoozing on 
public benches or lying diseased and verminous on the 
flagstones of an abandoned barn. “I knew a parish,” he 
says, “of 10,397 souls, of which 10,000 were pheasants and 
the rest human beings, so miserable—except seventeen of 
them at the big house and rectory—that they were not even 
worth shooting or, as far as was known, eating.” Repulsive 
as these things must have been to his quick sensibilities, he 
never looked to the cure of them by any easy antidote. He 
was not, like his social reformer, “trying to alter the condi- 
tions of other men’s lives because he could not himself have 
endured them, because it would have been unpleasant to 
him to be like them in their hideous pleasure, hideous suffer- 
ing, hideous indifference.” Rather he regarded these hide- 
ous things as but the scum and wreckage on the deep and 
inscrutable tides of human affairs. And even when human- 
ity appeared to him as a demon of most squat and loath- 
some aspect, he could only re-affirm his conviction of its 
mystical identity with the clear stream, the bird’s song, the 
night air, and the stars. 

Secondary men sometimes achieve a mystical sense of the 
unity of nature and man or of man and God by virtue of 
the weakness of their hold on reality. They rise on flighty 
imaginations. Thomas was a mystic of another order. He 
never lost his stalwart grip on reality. And further, he 
held as only rarer spirits dare to hold, that there is no 
inherent antithesis between reality and the imagination. 
“The intellect,” he once wrote, “‘and the perpetually decay- 
ing frame speak aloud in tones which mean that death 
comes soon and death ends all; that when the breath is 
out of our bodies all is over; and the visible world of men 


and women and nature and art is no more to us than, in a 
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few days, we are to them. But imagination stops our ears 
against the song of the cold sirens on the rocks, and helps 
us to go on living as if forever, to do and to be the greatest 
and most god-like things, making nothing of time or death. 
Thus, the contrast is not between imagination and reality, 
but between imagination and death; it is better to say 
between love and death, for imagination is the most sacred 
child of love.” 

A peculiar interest attaches to those crusaders of our time, 
mystics like Wordsworth, Richard Jefferies, and Edward 
Thomas, who are able to hold a strong front for the imagi- 
nation after the steady advance of reason has severed its 
lines of communication with its basic faith. Whence do 
they derive the resources that maintain their spiritual forces 
against the perils of material comforts and intellectual 
despairs? ‘The source of their strength seems to lie in the 
fulness of their physical contact with nature. With them 
the senses, the old enemies of the soul, have become its ally. 
Their close and delicate perceptions minister to the spirit’s 
needs, just as refinements of the intellect, now forever shat- 
tered by science, used to minister to the souls of older mystics. 
It is only when the great reservoirs of faith run dry that 
men refresh their souls with the spiritual sanity that, like 
dew, lies on the little things of earth, on grass and stone, 
tree and flower. But to such sources men of our time who 
cannot live solely on the physical or intellectual planes must 
turn with Edward Thomas to find the living water of the 
imagination and the spirit. 

The need of imaginative life is always a strong incentive 
to individuality, and in this age more than in an age of 
faith Thomas was set apart by it. Communal efforts of 
the imagination, “movements,” Celtic or otherwise, he 
derided. The right of self-determination of individuals 
was a favorite theme with him; the horrors of domestic 
tyranny enforced by repressive discipline are vividly pic- 
tured in “Sunday Afternoon.” ‘The Happy-Go-Lucky 
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Morgans” will seem to many a defense of domestic anarchy. 
The little Morgans, their mother effaced by the robustness 
of their father and he indifferent to them, bring themselves 
up, running wild in the wilderness of a suburban garden 
with only the gnomic wisdom of their old Welsh servant Ann 
to guide them. The older boys remain healthy animals, 
absorbed in their dogs and horses and women. But David 
grows up with a saint’s yearning to spend himself for human 
good, and Jessie blooms with the wild sweet purity of a 
woodland thing. None of the family has “accomplish- 
ments”; they have personality instead. But the family, 
like Thomas himself, are isolated and strange in a. world 
where the rarer and sweeter aspects of personality are valued 
only by the rare and sweet. ‘The book ends with the poign- 
ancy of a flower fading. 

An aroma of delicate melancholy is in fact sometimes 
perceptible when Thomas writes of the things nearest his 
heart. And it well might be so, for the man who builds his 
hopes upon the gradual refinement of the human spirit 
cannot command the brazen optimism of the sponsor of 
““practical”” remedies. Nor was there much assurance of 
refinement in the England of “unrivalled prosperity” before 
the great war. But melancholy is not the prevailing mood 
with Thomas. It does not distract him from life. He is 
not ready with W. H. Hudson to retreat to the everlasting 
arms of nature, despairing of men. The firmer texture of his 
character shows itself in his willingness to fall in love even 

. . with pain, 
With what is imperfect, with both tears and mirth, 
With things that have an end, with life and earth, 
as long as the spirit moves in them. ‘“‘Things will happen,”’ 
he wrote, “‘which will trample and pierce, but I shall go on, 
something that is here and there like the wind, something 
unconquerable, something not to be separated from the 
dark earth and the light sky, a strong citizen of infinity and 
eternity.” 
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Much that has been said of Thomas’s later prose applies 
also to the poems, published under the name of ‘‘ Edward 
Eastaway,” whose authorship the shock of his sudden death 
revealed. They are sincere, passionately sincere in the 
avoidance of every device of artistry. Their method is the 
very antithesis of Swinburne’s. Regular and even consist- 
ent form seldom appears; the measures vary from short 
staccato verses to crowded blank or rhymed pentameters, 
but always move as the inner light shapes them. Rhymes 
are homely, casual, often merely suggested. Even the 
titles, when no title came spontaneously into its place, are 
made from the first two or three words of the poem, though 
the result be “‘ When First”’ or “It Was Upon.” The whole 
style, as he said of Jefferies’s prose, seems as though it 
“grew to his use like the handle of a walking-stick.” 

They are as intimate as sincere. Perhaps only two or 
three in the volume could conceivably have been written 
by another hand. Of the rest some are based on flashes 
of introspective insight, others on minute observation of 
English countryside in all weathers, but even the most 
objective poems have been so impressed by his imagination 
that they bear the stamp of no other personality. The eye 
sees and the mind broods over the observation till it has 
vitalized it with its own warmth, as he has himself admir- 
ably described: 


There are at least four ways of looking at visible things. Take, 
for example, a rough, thistly meadow at night. 

One man sees a multitude of tall, pale thistles in a field of gray 
moonlight, knows them to be thistles, acknowledges the fact, and 
passes on without pause. 

One is startled by their appearance. They are unlike thistles 
or any plant as seen by day, and he has never seen them so before. 
He stops to make sure what they are, and at last remembers seeing 
them in a commonplace light, by day, and he allows the first 
impression to die away. 

Another sees them, and is startled, utterly forgetful that there 
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was anything there when he passed before. He cannot reason 
about them, is too lazy or excited to go over and touch and see; 
he returns home with a tale of the unusual moonlight growth in 
the field at the edge of the wood. In an earlier age he might have 
reported the seeing of a mushroom flourishing of fairies. 

Another sees them with a rapt placidity as something beautiful 
and new, and his recollection or discovery that they are thistles 
does not disturb his enjoyment. His eye and heart feed together 
upon their strangeness and beauty. He has really captured 
one of the visions which clear eyes and an untarnished soul 
are summoning continually from unexhaustible and eternal 


nature. 


Such intimate communion with nature cannot be held 
by one who rides the traditional high horse of poetry. 
Thomas’s imagination was winged for no towering sweep, 
but to move in short goldfinch flights close to the earth and 
grass, feeding upon their beauty and lending them its own. 
The most prosaic things- a heap of turnips in a field—it 
could quicken into loveliness: 

They have taken the gable from the roof of clay 
On the long swede pile. They have let in the sun 
To the white and gold and purple of curled fronds 
Unsunned. It is a sight more tender-gorgeous 

At the wood-corner where Winter moans and drips 
Than when, in the Valley of the Tombs of Kings, 
A boy crawls down into a Pharaoh’s tomb 

And, first of Christian men, beholds the mummy, 
God and monkey, chariot and throne and vase, 
Blue pottery, alabaster, and gold. 


But dreamless long-dead Amen-hotep lies. 
This is a dream of Winter, sweet as Spring. 


The gentle pure gravity of this poem is characteristic of 
all. None are gay, save perhaps one or two that echo the 
wild charm of old songs such as Thomas liked to sing on his 
long walking trips. The more introspective poems often 
incline to melancholy, the melancholy of a man to whom 
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life had as yet offered no task noble enough to outweigh 
the sweeter promises of oblivion. 

But strength and exultation are there likewise ready to 
answer to the call. The solitude of his musing is pierced by 
a note like the faint echo of a clarion—“*The Trumpet,” 
he called it—that bites to the very core of his being. His 
words shout in response: 


Forget, men, everything 

Upon this earth newborn, 

Except that it is lovelier 

Than any mysteries. 

Open your eyes to the air 

That has washed the eyes of the stars 
Through all the dewy night; 

Up with the light, 

To the old wars; 

Arise, arise! 


The old wars so terribly renewed brought to Thomas a 
quickening of the spirit. Not that he lost himself, like 
many troubled souls, in action. On the contrary, he 
became more himself like a man roused by a great love. 
And truly, for the war touched the soundest and deepest 
strain in Thomas’s nature, his rooted love of England, of 
the very touch of her soil. In giving his life for that cause 
he chiefly lived. 

So deep, so much a part of his nature was his devotion to 
all that makes England England that his expression of it is 
unconscious. It runs through the inner veins of his poetry, 
only rarely perceptible on the surface. It is most evident 
perhaps in his description of young English soldiers chang- 
ing guard on an April morning; as a subtler essence it per- 
vades his pictures of “The Manor Farm” and “ Haymaking” 
and the longest of his poems, a whimsical sketch of the very 
earth-spirit of England, “Lob.” It is the breath of the 
trumpet call at the beginning of the volume, and the pulse- 
beat of his joy in English words— 
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Young as our streams 

After rain; 

And as dear 

As the earth which you prove 

That we love— 
at the close. The names of English places were poetry to 
his ear. 

Almost his last work was an anthology embodying the soul 
of England as he knew it in every byway of “her sweet three 
corners,” in the great names of her past, and in every 
unspoiled legend, song, and custom of her common people. 
“This England” is a lover’s book; perhaps the most inti- 
mate book of ali that Thomas wrote. He unlocks the lips 
of her poets to speak the dearness of his country, and wakens 
her chroniclers to attest the stout hearts of her sons. His 
sense of the loveliness of her autumn skies speaks in the 
voice of Keats; his love of individual freedom, hating “char- 
tered streets,” in the voice of Blake. 

As champion of the poor he is Robin Hood; as champion 
of the sacred spirit of England against “these wild boars 
that have broke into thy vineyard, and left the print of their 
polluting hoofs on the souls of thy servants” he is Milton. 
Like Wordsworth he frees the moral elevation of England 
from whatever would clog or debase it. The brave stand 
of one Englishman against a host of Spanish captors is more 
to him than the defeat of the Armada. “This England,” 
in short, is a picture of England’s spiritual greatness in 
which her dead, her living, and her unborn share; of that 
purer national soul, more precious than her dominions, 
which Edward Thomas revered in her, died for, and left to 
others to perpetuate when England’s battles are dimly 
remembered, 


And other men through other flowers 
In those fields under the same moon 
Go talking and have easy hours, 




















SEVENTEEN 
By Rosert NIcHoLs 


All the loud winds were in the garden wood, 

All shadows joyfuller than lissome hounds 
Doubled in chasing, all exultant clouds 

That ever flung fierce mist and eddying fire 
Across heavens deeper than blue polar seas 

Fled over the sceptre-spikes of the chestnuts 
Over the speckle of birches’ green. 

She shouted; then stood still hushed and abashed 
To hear her voice so shrill in that gay roar. 

And suddenly her eyelashes were dimmed: 

For there were daffodils which sprightly shook 
Ten thousand ruffling heads throughout the wood 
And every flower of those delighting flowers 
Laughed, nodding to her, till she clapped her hands 
Crying, “O daffies could you only speak!” 


But there was more. A jay with sky-blue shaft 
Set in blunt wing, skimmed screaming on ahead. 
She followed him. A murrey squirrel eyed 
Her, warily cocked upon tail-plumed haunch, 
Then, skipping the whirligig of last year leaves, 
Whisked himself out of sight and reappeared 
Leering about the bole of a young beech, 

And every time she strove to corner him 

He scrambled round on little scratchy hands 
To peek at her from round the other side. 

She lost him, bolting branch to branch, at last, 
The impudent brat! But still high overhead 
Flight on exuberant flight of opal scud 

Or of dissolving mist, florid as flame, 
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Scattered in ecstasy over the blue. And she 
Followed, first walking, giving her bright locks 
To the cold fervor of the springtime gale 

Whose rush bore the cloud shadow past the cloud 
Over the irised wastes of emerald turf. 

And still the huge wind volleyed. Save the gulls, 
Goldenly in the sunny blast careering, 

Or on blue-shadowed underwing at plunge 

None shared with her who now could not but run 
The splendor and tumult of th’ onrushing spring. 


And now she ran no more; the gale gave plumes. 
One with the shadows whirled along the grass, 
One with the onward smother of veering gulls, 
One with the pursuit of cloud after cloud, 

Swept she. Pure speed coursed in immortal limbs; 
Nostrils drank as from wells of unknown air; 

Ears received the smooth silence of glassy floods; 
Light as of glassy suns froze in her eyes; 

Space was given her and she ruled all space. 


Spring, author of twifold loveliness, 

Who flittest in the mirth of the wild folk, 
Profferest greeting in the faces of flowers, 
Blowest in the firmamental glory 
Renewing in the heart of the sad human 
All faiths, guard thou the innocent spirit 
Into whose unknowing hands this noontide 
Thou pourest treasure scarce yet recognized 
That unashamed before man’s glib wisdom, 
Unabashed beneath the wrath of chance, 
She accept in simplicity of homage 

The hidden holiness, the created emblem 
To be in her, until death shall take her, 
The secret source of an eternal spring. 
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EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF GRAVITATION 
By Leicu Pace 


INSTEIN’S theory of gravitation is an outgrowth of 
the principle of relativity which this physicist enun- 
ciated in 1905. This principle, in turn, is the logical cul- 
mination of the theory of electromagnetism conceived by 
Maxwell, and developed in its details by Poynting, Larmor, 
and Lorentz. Therefore a brief historical survey of theories 
of the ether and electricity must precede any attempt to 
give an account of the latest triumph of mathematical 
physics. 

Newton’s great achievement was his discovery of the law 
of gravitation—a law, by the way, which is in no way invali- 
dated, but rather supplemented, by Einstein’s latest theory. 
The reputation which Newton gained as a result of his work 
in the field of gravitation, however, led his contemporaries 
to attach undue weight to an erroneous theory proposed by 
him to account for the phenomena of light. According to 
this theory, light rays consist of minute particles, expelled 
from a luminous source with high velocities, and travelling 
through empty space in straight lines. Hooke’s suggestion 
that light is a wave motion, and Huygen’s demonstration 
that the law of refraction is easily explainable on this sup- 
position, attracted little support in the face of Newton’s 
theory. Not until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was the undulatory theory of light finally established by the 
experiments of Young and Fresnel. 

As soon as it was admitted that light comes from the sun 
to the earth in the form of waves, there arose the question— 
through what do these waves travel? As the intervening 
space contains too little matter to furnish a material medium 
for their propagation, physicists felt obliged to postulate 
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the existence of an imponderable and universal “ether.” 
Since light travels not only through space free from matter, 
but also through transparent material objects, it was neces- 
sary to assume that ether fills the interstices between atoms 
of matter as well as the regions of otherwise empty space. 

Originally the important function of the ether was to 
supply a nominative for the verb “to undulate.” Its 
role was greatly extended, however, by the discovery of the 
laws of electromagnetism by Oersted, Ampére, and Faraday. 
Maxwell showed that these laws led to a propagation of 
electromagnetic disturbances with the velocity of light, and 
asserted that light itself must be electromagnetic in char- 
acter. Moreover, he found that electromagnetic phenomena 
could be interpreted very conveniently in terms of strains 
and stresses in the ether. In fact, the functions of this 
universal medium were so greatly broadened by the work of 
Maxwell and Kelvin that the English school of physicists 
did not hesitate to make estimates of its density and rigidity, 
and to attach as much significance to the results of their 
computations as if they had been dealing with tangible 
matter. 

In 1881 Michelson, at that time an ensign in the United 
States navy, devised an experimental method of measuring 
the velocity of the earth relative to the ether. The experi- 
ment consisted in bifurcating a beam of light by means of an 
unsilvered mirror, allowing each half of the beam to travel 
the same distance in mutually perpendicular directions, then 
reflecting the two halves back to the point at which they 
were originally separated, and there reuniting them. Sup- 
pose the apparatus to be fixed on the earth’s surface in such 
a way that one half of the bifurcated beam moves parallel to 
the direction of the earth’s orbital motion, and the other at 
right angles to this direction. Then if the earth moves 
through the ether with the same velocity of eighteen miles 
a second which it has in its orbit around the sun—it may be 
noted parenthetically that the velocity of a point on the 
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earth’s surface due to its diurnal rotation is negligible com- 
pared to its orbital velocity—a simple calculation shows that 
the path through the ether of the half of the bifurcated 
beam which is travelling parallel to the direction of the 
earth’s motion, is slightly longer than that of the other half 
of the beam. Consequently, when the two halves of the 
beam are reunited, they should be a little out of phase, and 
if the apparatus is rotated through a right angle so as to 
interchange the directions of the two rays, there should be 
a shift in the interference pattern produced by them. 

Michelson performed the original experiment in the astro- 
physical laboratory at Potsdam. What was his astonish- 
ment, however, to find that it gave no indication of the 
earth’s motion through the ether! Later the experiment 
was repeated with great care by Michelson and Morley, 
and by Morley and Miller. The mirrors and other appara- 
tus were placed on a huge marble slab which floated in a 
pool of mercury. This slab was kept in continuous rota- 
tion, so that the path of each half of the bifurcated beam of 
light was alternately parallel and perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the earth’s motion. So delicate was this experiment 
that the physicists who performed it felt justified in asserting 
that if the effect they sought existed at all, it could not be 
due to a velocity of the earth through the ether greater than 
one-tenth of its orbital velocity around the sun. 

The most obvious explanation of the result of the Michel- 
son-Morley experiment is that the ether is carried along 
with the earth. But, apart from the improbability that the 
earth rather than the sun, or the centre of gravity of the 
stellar galaxy, should be at rest in the ether, the aberration 
of light coming from the stars seemed to supply incontrovert- 
ible evidence of the earth’s motion through this hypothetical 
medium. The phenomenon of aberration was first observed 
and correctly interpreted by the British astronomer Bradley 
in 1728. He found that every star appeared to describe a 
small orbit during the course of a year, and concluded that 
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this effect was due to the motion of the earth around the 
sun. For suppose the earth to be at rest. Then in observ- 
ing a star in a direction at right angles to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit, the axis of the telescope would be kept exactly 
perpendicular to this plane. However, as the earth is in 
motion, the telescope must be pointed a little forward, just 
as in walking rapidly through the rain an umbrella must be 
inclined forward so as to intercept the raindrops which would 
otherwise fall on the spot to be occupied at the end of the 
next step. As the direction in which the telescope has to be 
tilted changes as the earth progresses in its journey around 
the sun, the star under consideration appears to describe a 
small circle. The angle through which the telescope has to 
be inclined is known as the angle of aberration. 

A satisfactory explanation of the paradox to which the 
Michelson-Morley experiment gave rise, was given almost 
simultaneously by Fitzgerald and Lorentz. These physi- 
cists showed that the negative result of this experiment 
becomes quite intelligible if it is assumed that when a body 
is in motion through the ether, its dimensions in the direc- 
tion of motion become slightly shorter than when it is at 
rest. In this way the actual path through the ether of the 
half of the bifurcated beam of light which travels parallel 
to the direction of the earth’s motion is a little shorter than 
the value calculated from the dimensions of the apparatus, 
and of exactly the same length as the path of the other half 
of the beam. When the apparatus is rotated through a right 
angle, the path of the first ray resumes its normal length, 
and that of the second ray is shortened. As a measuring- 
rod suffers the same shortening as the body to be measured, 
this effect cannot be detected by any direct method of 
measurement. 

About this time Lorentz was engaged in developing the 
electromagnetic theory of the optics of moving media. He 
found it necessary to assume not only that a body contracts 
when in motion, but also that time is measured in a different 
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manner relative to a reference frame carried along with a 
moving body from the way in which it is measured by an 
observer at rest. The time as measured in a moving system 
he termed “‘local time.” In fact, Lorentz obtained exactly 
the same space and time relations which the principle of 
relativity leads to, but he failed to appreciate their real 
significance. 

In 1905 Albert Einstein, then a young man of twenty-six, 
published a paper destined to alter entirely the point of view 
from which problems in light and electromagnetic theory are 
to be approached. The principle of relativity proposed by 
him asserted that all motion is relative—that no experiment, 
practical or ideal, could ever distinguish between two sys- 
tems in such a manner as to warrant the assertion that one 
of them is at rest and the other in motion. Consequently 
the notion of an ether becomes entirely superfluous, for if 
it has no position in space, the assertion that it exists is 
altogether meaningless; more a hindrance than a help to 
the progress of science. 

Physicists have long been convinced that the velocity of 
light, when determined by an observer at rest, has the same 
value of 186,000 miles a second, no matter in what direction 
the light is travelling, and irrespective of the motion of the 
source. But the principle of relativity requires that this 
should be the case when observations are made by a second 
observer moving with constant velocity relative to the 
first. This condition can be satisfied only if certain rela- 
tions, known as the relativity transformations, exist 
between the space and time measurements made by the 
two observers. 

In the first place, moving bodies must contract by virtue 
of their motion, a contraction, however, that is entirely re- 
ciprocal. Suppose, for instance, that observer B has a 
velocity nine-tenths that of light relative to observer A. 
Let each of these observers be provided with identical yard- 
sticks. If they compare these measuring-rods while hold- 
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ing them at right angles to the direction of their relative 
motion, they will conclude that the two sticks are of equal 
length. Suppose, though, that they hold their yard-sticks 
parallel to the direction of this motion. Then A will find 
B’s stick to be a little less than half as long as his own, and 
B, in turn, will conclude that A’s stick is less than half the 
length of his. 

At first sight the statements made in the last sentence 
seem to contradict each other. That such is not the case, 
however, will be made evident by a closer analysis of the 
measurements under consideration. Suppose that it is 
desired to measure the length of a rod MN which is moving 
in a direction parallel to itself relative to the group of 
observers who are going to carry out the measurement. 
In preparation for their task, these observers hold their 
yard-stick parallel to the path of the moving rod and sta- 
tion themselves at regular intervals along its length. The 
forward end N of the rod reaches the nearer end A of the 
yard-stick and passes on towards the farther end B. The 
observer at A concentrates his attention on the moving rod, 
and at the instant that the rear end M reaches him he notes 
the time ¢ on his watch. Meanwhile each of the other 
observers has been noting the time at which the forward 
end N of the rod passed by him. Suppose that N coincides 
with the observer stationed two feet three inches from A 
at the time t. Then the observers would conclude that the 
length of the rod is two feet three inches. 

It appears from this examination of the problem that the 
measurement of the length of a moving rod is dependent 
upon the method used to synchronize time at different 
points in space. If the rod is moving slowly, it would not 
matter very much if the watches of the different observers 
did not exactly agree. But if the velocity of this rod is very 
great—and modern physics has to deal with particles moving 
many thousand times more rapidly than the swiftest cannon 
ball—a slight discrepancy in these watches would make an 
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enormous difference in the measured length. If, for instance, 
A’s watch is a little slow compared with the watches of the 
other observers, the value obtained for the length under 
consideration would be too small. 

How may two timepieces located at some distance from 
one another be brought into synchronism? Obviously it 
would not do to bring the clock at B to A, set it with the 
clock at A, and then transport it back to B. For in carry- 
ing it back to B, it must be set into motion when leaving A 
and brought to rest again on reaching I, and this starting 
up and slowing down would throw it out of synchronism with 
the clock at A. The only certain method consists in syn- 
chronizing the two clocks by means of light signals while 
they are stationed at the two points A and B at which they 
are to be used to measure intervals of time. For the prin- 
ciple of relativity requires that the velocity of light shall 
have the same value, no matter what the velocity of the 
reference frame relative to which it is measured. Suppose a 
light signal sent from A at a time ¢, as determined by the 
clock at A reaches B at the time ¢, according to the clock 
at B. Let this light signal be instantaneously reflected 
and sent back towards A, where it arrives at the time 4. 
Then if ¢,;—t, is equal to ¢,—t4,, the clocks at A and B are in 
synchronism. 

It follows as a mathematical consequence of the method 
outlined above for synchronizing clocks stationed at difter- 
ent points in space, that clocks which are in synchronism 
with one another in so far as concerns an observer relative 
to whom these clocks are at rest, will not provide an observer 
relative to whom they are in motion with synchronous time. 
This may be brought out more clearly by the following 
example. Let M and N in the figure given on the next 
page be two clocks moving to the right with the same con- 
stant speed relative to two other clocks A and B. Suppose 
that the time on B when N passes it is the same as that 
on A when M passes A. Then if B is to the right of A, 
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N will indicate an earlier time on passing B than M does 
on passing A. Moreover, if M and A agree when passing 
each other, M will be slow compared to B by the time it 
reaches this clock. 
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Thus a moving clock appears to run slow compared with 
identical clocks at rest. However, if an observer moving 
along with the clocks M and N should attempt to deter- 
mine the rate of B, he would find that this clock was not as 
fast when passing M as when it had passed N. Therefore 
he would conclude that B ran slow when compared with M 
and N, showing that the effect is reciprocal, as indeed it 
must be if the principle of relativity be true. 

The measurement of the length of a moving body has 
been shown to depend upon the method by which timepieces 
stationed along its path have been synchronized. Hence 


it is clear that the statement previously made that the appar- 
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ent contractions suffered by moving bodies are entirely 
reciprocal, involves no necessary contradiction. Of course, 
all the effects under consideration are so minute for ordinary 
velocities that they escape detection altogether. It is only 
when the physicist is dealing with velocities comparable to 
that of light that they assume important proportions. 

If a clock were given the velocity of light it would appear 
to stop entirely. Thus if it returned to its starting point at 
the end of a year, it would indicate the same time as when it 
began its journey. Hence it has been suggested that if one 
could cruise through space with the velocity of light he 
would thereby attain perpetual youth. To be sure, if such 
an individual should return to our mundane planet a million 
years hence, he would have aged not at all, but, unfortu- 
nately, his conscious experience would have remained equally 
stationary. Everything would appear to him as if he had 
gone to sleep a million years before and had just awakened. 
He would be utterly unaware of the lapse of time. 

The principle of relativity makes the velocity of light the 
maximum speed with which a signal can be transmitted. 
If there existed a method by which signals could be sent 
from one point to another instantaneously, there would be 
no possibility, or need, of the relativity space and time rela- 
tions. But the physicist is confirmed in his belief that the 
velocity of light constitutes the upper limit by the fact that 
fast moving 8 rays emitted by radioactive substances have 
been observed to have velocities practically as great as that of 
light, but never the slightest amount in excess of this 
velocity. 

Consider two observers A and B such that B is moving to 
the right relative to A with a speed nine-tenths that of light. 
Let B fire a rifle bullet to the right with a velocity (relative 
to himself) nine-tenths that of light. According to old- 
fashioned conceptions of time and space, the bullet would 
have a speed relative to A of one and eight-tenths the veloc- 
ity of light. But the relativity transformations give this 
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relative speed as ninety-nine-hundredths that of light, for 
the velocity of light can never be surpassed. 

According to the principle of relativity the mass of a mov- 
ing body increases with the speed, becoming infinite as the 
velocity of light is approached. The mass formula obtained 
from this theory has been verified experimentally for fast 
moving 8 rays, and found to hold very exactly. More- 
over, the aberration of light from the stars, which had been 
considered as conclusive evidence of motion of the earth 
through the ether, finds ready explanation on this 
theory. 

The best evidence of the truth of the principle of relativ- 
ity, however, is supplied by the phenomena of electromag- 
netism. The author has shown that the electrodynamic 
equations are necessary consequences of this principle. In 
fact, if the principle of relativity had been recognized a hun- 
dred years ago, the discoveries of Ampére and Faraday 
might have been predicted from theory alone. The torque 
on every motor armature, the induced current in the coils 
of every generator, furnish the strongest kind of evidence of 
the truth of this principle. 

Minkowski scored a notable advance in the development of 
the theory when he showed how the life history of a moving 
particle could be represented by a curve in four dimensional 
space. The position of a particle can be located conven- 
iently in three dimensional space by the ordinary rectangular 
co-ordinates of analytical geometry. Suppose, now, that 
time is plotted at right angles to ordinary space. Then a 
point in this four dimensional manifold specifies not only the 
position in space of a material particle, but also the time at 
which it occupied that position. If the positions of this 
particle at successive instants are plotted, a series of points 
or line is obtained. This line is called the world line of the 
particle. The intersection of two world lines signifies that 
at the time and point in space specified by this intersection, 
two particles have collided. Such a collision, whether it be 
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of material particles or of electromagnetic disturbances, is a 
physical phenomenon. Now Minkowski showed that if the 
product of the time by the square root of minus one is plotted 
in the fourth dimension instead of the time itself, the relativ- 
ity transformations amount to nothing more than rotations 
of the co-ordinate axes in this four dimensional representa- 
tive space. Of course, it must be borne in mind that this 
use of the fourth dimension is merely a mathematical device 
for representing conveniently physical happenings, but the 
value of this device is so great that it is doubtful if Einstein 
would ever have discovered his law of gravitation if it had 
not been at his disposal. 

The principle of relativity, up to this point, has been 
applied only to reference frames, or systems, which have 
constant velocities relative to one another. In this limited 
form it is often referred to as the restricted principle of 
relativity. In order to develop his theory of gravitation, 
Einstein found it necessary to extend this principle so as to 
apply to mutually accelerated systems. The principle of 
general relativity may be stated as follows: 

The laws governing a group of physical phenomena can differ 
when referred to reference frames in different states of motion, 
only in so far as the geometries and devices for measuring 
space and time, together with the units of these quantities, may 
differ in the various systems under consideration. 

Einstein’s problem was to find a law of gravitation which 
would satisfy the conditions imposed by this principle, and 
reduce to Newton’s law as a first approximation. For it 
must be noted that Einstein does not attempt to explain 
gravitation in the sense, for instance, of showing that the 
law of gravitation is a consequence of some modification 
of electromagnetic theory. He accepts Newton’s law as a 
first approximation to the facts, and shows that certain 
small modifications in this law are necessary in order to 
make it conform to the principle of general relativity and to 
another hypothesis to be considered in the next paragraph. 
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One of the most impressive features of Einstein’s law, how- 
ever, is the fact that it contains no arbitrary constants— 
in fact, the Newtonian constant of gravitation and the veloc- 
ity of light are the only constants entering into it. 

The principle of relativity is not sufficient, by itself, to 
lead to a law of gravitation. It merely acts as a criterion of 
the conditions which this law must satisfy. The essential 
assumption on which Einstein’s theory is based, is the equiv- 
alence hypothesis. Consider for a moment an observer out 
in space far away from the earth’s gravitational field. He 
holds in his hand a material object—say a book. If he lets go 
of the book, it stays at rest in its initial position, for there 
are no gravitational forces to make it fall. If, however, 
this observer be given an acceleration upward of 32 feet per 
second per second, surrounding objects will appear to fall, 
relative to him, with the same acceleration as if he were at 
rest near the surface of the earth. So far as the laws of 
mechanics are concerned, this observer would be utterly 
unable to tell whether he is accelerated upward in a region 
free from gravitational forces, and the bodies he is watching 
are at rest, or he is at rest in a gravitational field which is 
pulling down the bodies under observation. Now Einstein 
extends this equivalence to all physical phenomena. If the 
apparent gravitational field, due to the acceleration of the 
observer and his reference frame, is called a geometric field, 
the equivalence hypothesis asserts that to every static 
gravitational field there is an equivalent geometric field. If 
the nature of this geometric field can be discovered, the char- 
acteristics of the corresponding gravitational field are re- 
vealed. 

The attempt to find a geometric field equivalent to a ra- 
dial gravitational field, such as that due to the sun, leads 
to many difficulties. Einstein finds it necessary to warp 
Minkowski’s four dimensional representative space in 
straight space of five dimensions, from which it must be 
concluded that even our actual three dimensional space is 
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not quite Euclidean in regions where gravitational forces are 
very intense. Next, Einstein searches for a mathematical 
expression of the equivalence hypothesis that satisfies the 
requirements of the principle of general relativity and 
reduces to Newton’s law of gravitation as a first approxima- 
tion. The law that he selects is probably the simplest that 
satisfies these conditions. However, a sharp distinction 
must be drawn between Einstein’s law of gravitation and 
the theory by which he reaches that law. The law has been 
confirmed so far by experiment, but the theory contains some 
rather arbitrary features, and it may suffer alterations in the 
future, or even be replaced by something altogether differ- 
ent. For while the principle of general relativity is undoubt- 
edly true, the equivalence hypothesis cannot be considered 
as more than probable. 

Einstein’s law of gravitation leads to two consequences 
of a magnitude great enough to be detected experimentally. 
The first of these has to do with a certain irregularity in the 
motion of the planet Mercury. The reader may recall that 
Newton’s law of gravitation requires each planet to move in 
an ellipse, one focus of which coincides with the sun. The 
orbits of the planets are very nearly circles—the circle being 
a limiting form of the ellipse—with the exception of that of 
Mercury. This planet’s orbit is slightly elliptical, and the 
perihelion, or point on the orbit nearest to the sun, is slowly 
advancing around the orbit. A large part of this advance is 
accounted for by the perturbing effect of other planets, but 
there has been an outstanding discrepancy of 43 seconds of 
arc per century which has been the puzzle of astronomers for 
the last fifty years. At first this progression of the peri- 
helion was attributed to the attraction of a small planet 
even closer to the sun than Mercury, but a long and dili- 
gent search for an intra-mercurial planet only proved that 
it does not exist. Einstein’s law of gravitation, however, 
accounts exactly for the motion of Mercury’s perihelion. 
Moreover it does not introduce any discrepancies into the 
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elements of the other more nearly circular planetary orbits. 
When it is considered that the accuracy of astronomical 
observations is so great that the probable error of the meas- 
urements on which the motion of Mercury’s perihelion is 
based could not account for more than four or five per cent 
of the difference between the observed motion and that cal- 
culated from Newton’s law, the greatness of Einstein’s 
achievement is realized. 

In addition to explaining the advance of Mercury’s 
perihelion, Einstein’s law of gravitation predicts a deflec- 
tion in a ray of light passing through a gravitational field. 
This deflection is in the same direction as that experienced 
by a projectile, but double the amount which a material 
particle travelling with the same velocity would be deviated 
according to the classical theory. For instance, Newton’s 
law requires that a rifle bullet, fired from some distant star 
with a velocity near to that of light, and in such a direction 
as to reach the earth after passing close to the sun’s surface, 
should be drawn in by the latter’s gravitational field so as 
to be deviated from its original course by 0.87 seconds of 
arc. But according to Einstein’s law, a ray of light pro- 
jected from the star in the same direction would be deflected 
through 1.74 seconds. This deflection would cause the 
apparent angular distance between two stars to be a little 
greater when the sun is between them than when it is in 
another part of the sky. The deflection required by Ein- 
stein’s law is exceedingly minute, but photographs taken 
during the solar eclipse of May 29, 1919, seem to verify it 
completely. The comparison of these photographs with 
check plates taken at a time of year when the sun is far from 
the stars under consideration, even shows that the bending 
of the light falls off inversely with the distance of the ray 
from the centre of the sun, as the theory requires. That the 
observed deflection might be due to refraction by the sun’s 
atmosphere has been pretty well ruled out by the fact that 
gases dense enough to produce this deviation by refraction 
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would absorb a much greater part of the light coming through 
them than is actually found to be the case. 

The two phenomena discussed above are consequences of 
Einstein’s law of gravitation, and their experimental veri- 
fication furnishes fairly reliable evidence that this law is a 
closer approximation to the facts than Newton’s. Ein- 
stein has predicted a third effect which is not so much a con- 
sequence of his law of gravitation as of the theory from which 
that law is deduced. Consider a vibrating atom situated 
at the sun’s surface. If the period of this atom is compared 
with that of a like atom on the earth, the equivalence hypoth- 
esis would seem to require that the first should vibrate a 
little more slowly than the second. This means that the 
Fraunhofer lines in the solar spectrum should be slightly 
displaced towards the red as compared with the same lines 
in the spectrum of light coming from a terrestial source. 
St. John has made a painstaking search for this effect, but 
has found no indication of its existence. Although the pre- 
dicted shift is very small, his measurements have been so 
precise as to cast some doubt on the validity of Einstein’s 
theory. Einstein’s law, on the other hand, has been con- 
spicuously verified in each of its consequences. 

It has already been noted that Einstein’s theory requires 
space to be warped in regions occupied by intense gravita- 
tional fields. The curvature of space in matter is so great 
that, according to Eddington’s calculations, a globe of water 
570 million kilometers in radius would cause space to curve 
back into itself. Hence, if a drop of water of this size 
existed, there would be no room for anything else in the 
universe. 

Einstein has indulged in some speculation as to the nature 
of space in regions far removed from gravitating matter. 
Instead of conceiving space as stretching out to infinity in 
all directions, he prefers to consider it as curved in such a 
way as to come back into itself, in much the same way as the 
spherical surface of the earth does. If this theory is true, 
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the light from a star should come to a focus on the opposite 
side of the universe, so as to associate an anti-star with every 
star. Of course the anti-star might be so much farther 
away from the earth than the star itself as to appear very 
faint in comparison with the body of which it is the image. 
On the other hand, stars near the pole of the universe oppo- 
site the earth should produce anti-stars close at hand. Per- 
haps some of the bodies we take to be stars are merely their 
images. 

De Sitter has removed some objections to these specula- 
tions of Einstein by supposing time to curve as well as space. 
According to his theory, time would stand still at points 
a quarter of the way around the universe, as compared with 
time on the earth’s surface. Therefore it would take an 
infinite time for light to travel from a star to its anti-body, 
and anti-stars would not be formed. From the philosoph- 
ical point of view De Sitter’s theory has some points of 
superiority over Einstein’s. 

At first sight the space and time conceptions made neces- 
sary by the principle of relativity seem somewhat fantastic. 
This is due, however, to their unfamiliarity, and not to any 
inherent complexity. Their value lies in the fact that it is 
possible to express the laws governing physical phenomena 
far more simply and coherently in terms of these new con- 
ceptions than in terms of the old. The object of science, it 
must be remembered, is to correlate phenomena by means 
of as few general principles and laws as possible—not to 
explain new phenomena in terms of preconceived and often 
cumbersome notions. The recognition of the principle of 
relativity is a long step towards the attainment of this goal. 





EXPERIENCES OF A MEDIUM 
By Matuitpe WEIL 


HERE never was a time when interest in psychical re- 
search was keener. Many people are convinced that 
the dead have actually succeeded in communicating with us. 
Those who have lost loved ones are casting about in a frenzy 
of desire to bridge the chasm that separates them, and it is 
because many seem to think they must be conscious of 
special powers in order to serve as channels of communica- 
tion that this record of some of my own experiences may 
prove of interest. 

I should, perhaps, have qualified as a professional medium, 
for I cannot recall an instance when I have tried seriously 
to get messages for anyone from the dead and have not 
apparently been successful. It is not only that we always 
get results—they are almost invariably results that my 
awed collaborators declare susceptible of explanation only as 
direct communications to them from someone in the spirit 
world. Are the messages ever forme? Never—and for very 
obvious reasons, to my skeptical mind. 

My psychic career may be said to have begun when I was a 
freshman at Bryn Mawr. The Dean had been asked by 
Professor William James of Harvard, who was deeply inter- 
ested in the Society for Psychical Research, to suggest to 
the students that they try experiments in thought transfer- 
ence, or mental telepathy as it was termed, along certain 
definite lines. We were asked to preserve all records, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, and to send them in to Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, the Secretary of the American branch of the 
Society, vouched for by the signatures of those taking part. 

So far as I remember, none of the others had much success 
but me—or, rather, without me—probably because they 
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were not sufficiently interested to give up the time to it. 
But I went blithely along every night or two with anyone 
who could be pressed into service, and with ever increasing 
facility at the game, until I was astounded to receive a re- 
quest from Dr. Hodgson to allow him to make me the subject 
of an article for the Proceedings of the Society. I had not 
realized that there was anything out of the ordinary in the 
number of times I seemed able to guess right. At the same 
time, I remember that Professor James made my blood run 
cold by a long personal letter in which he urged me to 
develop my psychic powers and to guard them as a sacred 
trust. 

I never would let them write that article on me. I could 
not explain then, as I can now, my conviction that there 
was nothing unusual in what I had done, and that if any 
other students had taken as great pains as I they could have 
done as well. Worst of all, I had an uneasy impression that 
no real thought transference was involved, even though the 
records spoke for themselves, and though I knew that there 
had not been the slightest fraud either on my part or on that 
of my associates. It is true that the percentages of success 
attained were hard to account for; but there were also some 
queer coincidences. However, I was not sure enough that 
there was anything outside of the physical involved to want 
to serve as a witness for the defense. 

Our experiments consisted ordinarily in one student draw- 
ing a simple diagram and concentrating her attention on it, 
while the other, either blindfolded or sitting with her back to 
the first, tried to reproduce it. It was comparatively rare 
that I could make others guess what I had drawn, no matter 
how hard mentally I tried to force them to do it, but when 
it came to tracing their designs, it never seemed to me to 
make much difference with whom I worked. In most cases, 
I was able to come very near to what they had in mind; but 
while I fumbled blindly towards the result when my com- 
panion sat in one corner of the room and I in another, still 
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when we sat side by side and she held my left hand, I could 
nearly always confidently reproduce the figure with my right. 

Of course, I was blindfolded, and we knew, as no one else 
could, that there was no collusion between us. We were 
interested in a purely scientific way, with no ulterior motives, 
such as might influence professionals. We had not even an 
idea that anyone might want to “write us up,” and apart from 
the fact that I should have been the first to resent wasting 
my time through any trickery, the others were naturally 
on their guard to prevent it. I never was conscious of any 
movement on the part of my associate; I only knew that if I 
gathered myself together, as it were, with a sufficient con- 
centration of effort, I seemed to feel instinctively what to 
draw. Guessing was useless; a certain intensity of receptive- 
ness was all that seemed to avail. Of course, muscle reading, 
as it is termed when there is any physical contact, is some- 
thing quite distinct from telepathy, but this responsiveness 
of mine to what is often considered thought transference 
seems to me very significant, in view of my later phenomenal 
success with automatic writing, where the hands of two 
people are usually laid lightly on the same instrument even 
though they do not touch. 

How do I explain my frequent success when muscle read- 
ing was precluded from consideration by the two collabora- 
tors being sometimes even in different rooms? That is more 
complicated and less easy to attempt to explain. Some- 
times it seems to me the result of the merest chance; some- 
times of unconscious suggestion which does not need even 
the hypothesis of the subconscious mind to act as an explana- 
tion; sometimes of the same instinctive knowledge of human 
psychology which makes some schoolboys such adepts in 
the guessing game that they are very apt to win the marbles 
of their fellows, and which accounts for the quickness of 
professional mediums to take advantage of the slightest cues 
from their clients. 

In my own case, success was wholly due to chance and 
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unconscious suggestion, so far as I was aware, for I tried 
hard not to guess or to take advantage of any betrayal on the 
part of my opponent. The figures were mostly geometrical 
in design and comparatively simple, so that circles, squares, 
and triangles, either singly or in combination, predominated. 
Of course, the percentage of likelihood of hitting on the right 
figure could be calculated by mathematical laws, but two 
minds are very apt to run in similar channels when they 
start from the same point. One member of a family will 
often know, for example, what another is about to say even 
before the first words have been uttered; and if anyone has 
ever tried to trace backwards the way certain topics have 
happened to come into the mind, the tangled threads of 
apparently disconnected subjects are found to make a web 
as extraordinary as it is complicated. 

Although I could never be satisfied that any real psychic 
phenomena were displayed, still the whole thing was inter- 
esting; and I went on from time to time with the confidence 
which bred success and which I have since discovered to be 
the chief factor requisite in my later attempts to commu- 
nicate with the dead. Mere thought transference soon 
became tame compared with spiritualism. College life 
presented too many distractions to prove a very fertile 
ground for experiments, but during one summer vaca- 
tion I managed to infect with my enthusiasm nearly every- 
one in the hotel where we happened to be staying, and 
our séances were of almost nightly occurrence and of almost 
invariable success. 

I don’t think we ever tried to invoke spirits bodily or to 
produce any physical manifestations of their presences. My 
efforts were concerned mostly with trying to get “messages,” 
and I cannot remember ever failing to give satisfaction to 
my clients. How did I set about it? In any way they 
suggested and with any tests or precautions they cared to 
employ. It was immaterial to me whether I tried with one 
person alone or in the midst of a group of spectators; one 
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individual seemed as easy to work with as another. All I 
needed was someone who was earnest and conscientious and 
who would help me only by not hindering me. 

What did we use in order to transmit the messages? 
Whatever was most convenient. We tried with table 
tippings that would rap out “‘yes” or “no” in answer to 
questions, according to a system of numbers agreed upon 
beforehand, or by repeating the alphabet until the right 
letter was indicated; with a ring suspended by a hair over 
a tumbler so that it would vibrate against the side in a 
significant manner; with a wineglass that would shift over 
a polished table under our finger-tips towards an alphabet 
written on bits of paper spread round it; but the easiest 
way was always to use some instrument for automatic 
writing, like the planchette or the ouija board. With a 
planchette the words are written out by means of a pencil 
that forms one base of support for the wooden triangle on 
which the hands rest; and with a ouija a pointer on a similar 
little table moves towards the letters or words printed on 
the larger board over which it travels. 

The ouija is the easier mechanism of the two to follow, for 
the writing with a planchette is often hard to decipher. 
It also takes more effort to form a letter than merely to 
point to one, but I don’t think the ouija was on the market 
that summer, for I remember sending for a planchette when 
someone suggested to me that writing would be simpler 
than spelling out the words. And write for me the little 
moving finger did. As a rule, I had only to lay one hand 
lightly on it beside the hand of anyone who wanted to invoke 
its powers in order to get communications, fraught often 
with strange import. Sometimes, it is true, the planchette 
pencil would write mere nonsense or lose itself in meaning- 
less scrawls; but it always wrote, and the most interesting 
thing about it to me was to watch the way in which words or 
letters, at first illegible or meaningless, would gradually 
become clear through trifling corrections or additions, and 
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we would cry triumphantly, “There! That is what it has 
been trying to say all along. How stupid we were not to 
see it before!” 

Did our imaginations help us out? Possibly. Did we 
cheat unconsciously? Possibly. I know only that there 
was no conscious deception on my part; and while it is 
conceivable that occasional collaborators might have amused 
themselves in trying to fool me to the top of my bent, still 
it is not likely that everyone was so closely leagued against 
me as never to have given the joke away. The main point 
is that I was always the one to doubt that these were genuine 
spirit messages and the people for whom I exerted my powers 
the ones to declare themselves satisfied; for just as in the 
thought transference experiments, I had always an uneasy 
conviction that there was a leakage somewhere, even though 
most of the people in the hotel were strangers whom I had 
met for the first time that summer, and the messages were 
filled with names I had never heard and facts they were 
confident I could not have known. 

For the significant fact is that the messages are usually of 
consequence only when the one most closely concerned is in 
contact with the board. Now you have the first secret of 
the way to be a medium. Make it easy for your clients to 
give themselves away, and they will do it with results far 
exceeding anything within your powers of invention, even 
though they do it unconsciously and are fully persuaded 
that they have not in any way influenced what was written. 
When did I become convinced that it was my associate, 
whoever he might for the moment be, who was doing the 
writing? Only gradually and by a process of exclusion. I 
knew that I was not doing it, and I could see no proof that 
spirits were concerned; so I fell back upon what was at all 
events a working hypothesis to the effect that, given enough 
assurance, almost anyone would get apparent communica- 
tions that really did seem to come from the dead, possibly 
because they chimed in so clearly with what might have been 
expected from the spirit in question. 
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Of course, many of the statements were either prophecies 
or else references to events that could not be proved at that 
moment at any rate. Spirits always seem to like to deai in 
vague generalities or in philosophies that are as beautiful 
and moral as they are obscure, and ours were no exception. 
I soon found that the difficult thing was to hold my imagina- 
tion in leash so that I did not unconsciously piece out tenta- 
tive beginnings with what seemed the obvious ending; for 
success in the medium game comes from choking back reso- 
lutely all glimmerings of what you think may be coming and 
forcing your associate to be responsible for it all. 

The whole game soon became, indeed, too easy for me, 
and my interest waned, as my interest always has a pro- 
voking way of doing whenever I seem successful in anything. 
I allowed my accomplishment to lapse until the recent wave 
of the occult swept me up, and made me wonder uneasily 
whether there really had been anything in that planchette 
business after all. I purchased the ouija board, which I 
have found a constant source of entertainment to my friends 
anyway, and set to work to see what I could do with it, tak- 
ing care to try each time with a different person. 

Just as in the old days I always get messages now. There 
is no time wasted in getting en rapport or in any preliminary 
business like a trance. All I have to do apparently is to 
signify my readiness to the host of familiars that seem to 
wait upon my bidding in order to be greeted by a steady 
flow of discourse that streams from my finger-tips, and that 
is terminated only when I get so bored I can’t stand it 
another minute—for seldom do my fascinated colleagues 
desire to relinquish the game. 

Do I play fair? I certainly do. If I am bored when there 
is some curiosity involved in seeing what on earth will hap- 
pen next, I should be bored to extinction if I attempted to 
cheat in any way. Moreover, I couldn’t cheat successfully 
if I would. Just as in the planchette days, the messages are 
practically always for my companions and not for me, and 
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they are, again, filled with names unknown to me and facts 
with which I could not possibly be familiar. Half the time 
I never know that the communications even make sense, 
and the excitement comes when I have laboriously spelled 
out something that is to me wholly without significance 
and I ask in real doubt, “‘ Does that mean anything to you?” 
For rare it is that I am not met with the breathless response, 
“Yes, yes; go on!” 

Moreover, I wouldn’t cheat in any way even if I could. 
The attempts to communicate with the dead are too pitiful 
and too harrowing to my sympathetic soul to allow me to 
attempt to influence what is written. One reason why I 
now feel such repugnance towards continuing my experi- 
ments is the wanton cruelty of permitting the poor creatures 
to think they are speaking with their beloved dead. For 
my position is just the reverse of Cassandra’s in olden time. 
Her prophecies were true, but it was her ill fortune never 
to be trusted. I cannot believe that the messages I get so 
readily for anyone and everyone are genuine, yet my 
associates set them down to some mysterious clairvoyance 
on my part even if the explanation of the supernatural be 
excluded. 

I am sure there is no clairvoyance where I am concerned. 
Often the combinations of letters to which the little board 
points appear meaningless, but if the letters be faithfully 
noted each time, seeming nonsense will often suddenly resolve 
itself into sense. The indicator will recur frequently to 
certain letters, until suddenly a simple change, possibly only 
in their order, will show you what it has been driving at. 
For example, in the early days of the war, the pointer on 
my ouija board went again and again to S T Q and then 
halted as if it were unable to go on. “That doesn’t spell 
anything—it couldn’t,” I said. “‘We’d better try to get 
it to start again.” But the little board persisted until at 
last St. Quentin was spelled out triumphantly, and a dead 
soldier apparently spoke to us from the field of battle. 

38 
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Why am I so certain that no supernatural agency is at 
work? Of course, I can’t be certain; it is only that nothing 
has ever happened to convince me that there was any 
involved. And closely as I have followed psychic literature 
there has been nothing to me in the experiences of others 
any more convincing than in my own. I must say that even 
I am sometimes a little shaken by the uncanny manifesta- 
tions of the forces I seem able to unleash, but I never can 
rid myself of the little mocking spectre that is wont to perch 
upon my shoulder and to whisper insistently in my ear, 
“Now, you know it is all just foolishness!” 

I remember a most affecting communication which I 
helped a friend to get from her brother at the beginning of 
the war. She had not heard from him for some time and 
feared that he had been killed—and so, indeed, we learned 
in a beautiful farewell message from him to her, made up 
of little intimate details which proved conclusively his pres- 
ence to her. We were both deeply moved, and my friend 
went home to await with resignation the receipt of the 
cablegram which should confirm the story of his end. But 
the brother is, so far as I know, alive to this day, and he was 
most certainly alive at the time he appeared to speak to us 
from the spirit world. I daresay that after even these few 
years my friend has practically forgotten the occurrence; but 
if her brother had really died on the battlefield and if the 
details of the report had corresponded with the message of 
the board, as they so easily might have done, how sure she 
would have been that he had spoken to her, and how the 
circumstance would have been blazoned forth as a proof of 
spirit communication! 

That is the beauty of being a medium—whenever anything 
does turn out to be true, one is very apt to remember it and 
to forget all the times there has been nothing in the messages. 
Of course, professionals not only are quick to take advantage 
of every clue but they also make a practice of finding out 
everything they can beforehand, usually with the aid of a 
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confederate. It is not even necessary always to assume any 
lack of good faith on their part to account for results which 
I feel sure often startle them as well as their clients. Mere 
coincidence will often enter into the game in a totally unex- 
pected manner. I can remember once telling fortunes at a 
charity bazaar, an honor thrust upon me more because I 
made up well as a gypsy than because I had ever pretended 
to be able to predict the future. By that time I had become 
so sick of automatic writing as sedulously to conceal any 
familiarity with it, and I made use of a pack of cards to help 
out my powers of invention. I gave each applicant a “wish,” 
and then laid out three cards to see whether it would come 
true. My answers were mostly oracular for obvious reasons, 
but it was odd to see how, by skilfully leading on my 
clients, I could usually twist the meaning of those three 
cards into something connected with the wish. A queen of 
spades seemed to dominate a certain layout but the appli- 
cant would not admit that a “dark woman” could have 
anything do to with what she had wished. I stuck to my 
assertion mostly because I was too tired to make up any- 
thing fresh, and the next day she came to me shamefacedly 
and said: “I think I ought to tel! you that you were right 
last evening. I had wished that my old colored cook would 
come back to me, but it seemed so silly I did not like to con- 
fess it. I do think it was too wonderful the way you kept 
on insisting on that ‘dark woman.’”’ 

At another time I tried “psyching” with an English 
actress who had not been long in this country and who was a 
complete stranger to me. As I went into her room to take 
off my things I noticed a new hatbox on the bed and made a 
little gesture of feminine interest towards it. “Yes,” she 
smiled, “I was feeling dreadfully blue this afternoon and 
when I get that way the only thing that cheers me up is to go 
out and buy a hat.” If this be a common experience to 
womankind I do not know; I only know that I can never 
recall having heard it except as a joke between me and a sister 
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long since dead, and I am very sure that if any message that 
evening had offered it as a proof of her identity it would 
have gone a long way towards establishing it for me. 

The most striking thing about all spirit messages is that 
they are so thoroughly characteristic not so much of those 
they come from as of those they come through. The 
Freudian interpretation of dreams is not “in it,” to my mind, 
with the revelations of the subconscious ego obtained by 
the little gliding board that responds so readily to every 
fleeting impulse. Even at their most cryptic moments, the 
messages seem to me to betray their earthly origin with such 
fatal clearness that the only time when I have consciously 
influenced the instrument has been to hold it rigid in order 
to prevent a flood of disclosures that might prove embarrass- 
ing; for, working, as we usually do, in the midst of a group of 
spectators, it did not seem fair to my unconscious victims to 
allow them to give themselves away by showing only too 
plainly with what their minds were preoccupied. 

The internal evidence afforded by the message is often a 
proof to me of the dominating personality involved when two 
people are writing together, and whenever I want to prove 
to others that I am not cheating I merely relinquish my 
place at the board in favor of someone else; for, once set in 
motion, the same sort of communications usually persists, 
for a time at least. Of late, I have been attempting the 
more ambitious feat of making others write without my 
touching the board, and with a very fair degree of success. 
I usually start them off and then merely hold myself in 
readiness to help them out if the board seems to halt. 
Since they seem to need nothing from me except the con- 
fidence that my presence gives them, I feel sure that almost 
anyone could succeed as well as I in the medium business 
with a little practice. If, moreover, the manifestations are 
genuine there seems no reason why one should not receive 
them as well as another, provided the same methods are 
adopted. 
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Why can’t one person write alone? Some people can, 
merely by holding a pencil poised over a sheet of paper. I 
think it is purely a matter of assurance on the writer’s part 
that an outside influence is at work. I know that when I 
try alone and I feel the ouija tremble with a little pre- 
liminary thrill, I am always so afraid it may be I that I 
stiffen involuntarily from a sheer anxiety not to be respon- 
sible for the movement. When two people work together 
and the board moves, each thinks the other is doing it, or 
else they ascribe the motion to some mysterious force. 

Naturally, it is practically impossible not to have some 
play of the muscles unless one deliberately becomes rigid in 
an effort to prevent it. When one letter is touched the mind 
almost inevitably leaps ahead to what is to follow, and I am 
always amused when people watch me narrowly to try 
to detect my pushing the instrument about, for my difficulty 
is in trying to keep my mind blank enough so that they will 
be sure to do all the work. 

I suppose it is because it is so hard to dissociate the 
emotional and the religious elements from anything dealing 
with the supernatural that one’s power of bringing the cold 
light of impartiality to bear upon spiritualism is so limited. 
Few of the people who try to get messages from the dead 
approach the experiment in a state of indifference; and their 
often passionate desire to communicate with those whom 
they have recently lost renders them pathetically easy 
victims of their own credulity, if not of conscienceless 
mediums who lead them skilfully on. When any evidence 
is offered me triumphantly by a third person as absolute 
proof of spirit intercourse I am likely to reserve judgment, 
both because no proof has ever seemed to me convincing and 
also because (as any lawyer will tell one) it is difficult to get 
similar accounts of anything that has actually occurred, 
even from two equally reliable witnesses. The advantage, 
moreover, of any attempt to converse with spirits is that 
their statements cannot be controverted unless linked up 
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with some earthly experiences, the facts of which are either 
known to the person in question or cannot be easily verified 
at the moment. In case they are not true they are usually 
forgotten while the few successful hits are unduly magnified. 

I may have psychic powers greater than I myself realize, 
as some people may serve as typhoid carriers without being 
aware of it, but it is just because we seldom hear the other 
side of psychic research that I should like to encourage others 
to experiment along my lines. I will warrant that with a 
little practice they would obtain the same results, so long 
as their victims were not put on their guard by being made 
self-conscious. Moreover, nothing seems to me more fool- 
ish than to declare anything impossible, and I should be the 
first to welcome any proof of spirit communication. At 
present, it is merely because others are so ready to acclaim 
me successful that I am driven back relentlessly to the old 
catch: ‘‘What is mind? No matter. What is matter? 


Never mind.’’ 
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By CuHariton M. Lewis 


Grim watcher on a barren promontory 
That stretched from Eden’s confines toward the Flood 
He saw the surging of the generations 

Sweep past him from the deep into the gulf, 
To tower and crash and disappear in thunder. 

At first their futile tumult only curled i 
To an ironic wonder his thin lip; | 
But gray years cast their weight of wisdom on him, 
Leaving him bowed; and so the scorn was changed 
In his proud heart to envy, love, and awe. 

For still they passed, the generations passed, 
Rearing their heads in the impetuous charge, 

To live and die in one white glory,—then 

To slip back soundless, on the ocean floor, 

To the unfathomed mercies of the deep. 





AN ACCIDENTAL VICTORIAN 


By Wizsur C. ABBortr 


MONG the many reflections which inevitably assail 
one as he lays down such a work as Buckle and 
Monypenny’s “Life of Benjamin Disraeli,” the first is that 
of the extraordinary processes by which human, or at 
least political, reputation is achieved and _ perpetuated. 
And the second is akin to the first. It is that, rightly 
viewed, such a career as his, or that of any public man, is 
not more valuable for the light it throws upon the individual 
who attains distinction than for the unconscious revelation 
it furnishes of the times and persons among which he 
achieved success, the character and standards of his contem- 
poraries, as evidenced by the qualities which they 
apparently most admired or feared, the services and abilities 
which they were most inclined or compelled to reward. 
For political eminence is a measure not alone of the individ- 
ual, but of the society in which he played his part—and, to 
some minds, the bitterest judgment which can be passed 
on any people is the character of the political leaders it 
elects or endures. 

It is now a little more than three-quarters of a century 
since this clever scion of a family of Levantine Jews, turned 
Christian and English in so far as legal and ecclesiastical con- 
formity could accomplish that miracle, confirmed the 
transformation by becoming a member of the English 
Parliament. He was then about thirty-three years of age. 
His father had achieved some reputation as the author of a 
series of studies in the by-paths of literature, and much 
notoriety by his withdrawal from the synagogue. The son, 
after a curiously fragmentary and unconventional education, 
and a no less desultory excursion into law, entered life— 
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which is to say Society—and turned to literature as his vo- 
cation. Within his own circle he soon became conspicuous 
for his incredible extravagance in dress, his eccentric man- 
ners, his egotism, and his cleverness. To the world outside, 
he was known as a romantic novelist. 

Thus equipped, he aspired to direct his country’s desti- 
nies. Few political careers have begun less promisingly. 
He tried three times without success to gain a seat in the 
House of Commons; and, when he finally succeeded in 
entering that body, his first effort to address its members 
was smothered in laughter and contempt. His eccentrici- 
ties of manner, dress, and speech, his exaggerated, “‘un- 
English” qualities, his overpowering vanity, seemed to bar 
him forever from the public position which he sought. 
Yet within ten years he was the virtual leader of the Tory 
party; in fifteen he was Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
thirty years from his advent into the House he was Prime 
Minister. That office he held twice. As chief of the Con- 
servatives he became one of the two great leaders of English 
public life; as Earl of Beaconsfield he entered the House of 
Lords; and, save for his own wish, he would have “achieved 
the Abbey” as his last resting-place. 

Even from the briefest recital of such a career as this it is 
evident that there must have resided in such a character some 
extraordinary quality, peculiarly adapted, or adapting itself, 
to the times on which it fell. If we admit with Richelieu and 
the great company he represents, that “great designs and 
notable enterprises are to be judged only by success”’; if we 
are prepared to accept the judgment of those who hold mere 
achievement as the only principle which history gives to 
mankind, such a life is at once its own defense, apology, and 
justification. On such grounds we must exclaim with 
Bismarck, “‘Der alte Jude, er ist der Mann!” 

But, fortunately or unfortunately, there are those who 
are not willing to regard the mere accomplishment of one’s 
aims as the only or even the highest test of a career. To 
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them there are two further considerations which must be 
taken into account in the final evaluation of a man and his 
achievement. The one is his character as revealed in his 
motives and methods; the other is the result of his labors on 
the general development of his people or mankind. If a 
public man’s account with life ended with his departure from 
it; if, when he entered his tomb and shut the door behind 
him, he could by that act estop all further developments 
and comments growing out of his words and deeds, the 
verdicts of history would be far different. But that con- 
tingency the very nature of the case forbids. No man 
lives or dies to himself; the great current of events of which 
he formed a part flows on; and the same forces which con- 
tributed to, or suffered, or opposed his leadership while he 
was alive hold him to an accounting once he is dead. “‘ Pri- 
vate individuals,” says the great searcher of the heart of 
politics, “may attain sovereignty by the favor of the citi- 
zens, neither through merit nor fortune alone, but by a 
lucky sort of craft; and if they adapt themselves to circum- 
stances they are rarely unfortunate, provided they make 
themselves esteemed by great enterprises and extraordinary 
actions.”” But for a favorable verdict from history not 
even Machiavelli hazards a recipe. 

When we turn from what may be called, in biographical 
phrase, the “public life” to the private activities of this 
extraordinary nature—if, indeed, there is any distinction 
to be made—we find ourselves no less at fault. That he 
managed to break through the triple brass which in his day 
guarded English society and politics, we know. That he 
did this by incessant advertisement of his own undoubted 
abilities, is evident. He wore the most amazing and in- 
credible clothes which ever gladdened the eyes of less daring 
or more modest males. He wrote novels. He went to 
endless dinner parties, made speeches, stood for Parliament, 
wrote poetry, even rode to hounds. And meanwhile from 
him, perhaps even in this last exploit, there poured a constant 
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stream of words, chiefly about himself. He described him- 
self as he wished to be, or to appear, in his stories, in his 
speeches, in his conversation, in letters to the newspapers. 
He even issued an anonymous pamphlet about himself en- 
titled, characteristically, ““Who Is He?” He had a passion 
and a genius for publicity; and through it, in large measure, 
he achieved his purpose. So much is evident from the full 
accounts of his rise to power; and, viewing the greatness of 
that rise, we must confess it pays to advertise. 

And to what end? That he might escape from that mod- 
est private station which is the most prized possession of a 
normal man, whatever his rank in life; that he might have his 
habits and appearance become common property; his 
thought and speech, his personality, his daily concerns, 
become known to every human being he could reach; and 
by such means persuade his fellows to give into his hands the 
conduct of public affairs, as the most public of public men! 
So long, therefore, as men continue to make the measure of 
greatness the acquisition of power over one another, rather 
than the increase of human welfare, knowledge, capacity, or 
happiness; so long as history is written from the standpoint 
of such personal ascendancy; so long as we accept leaders on 
such terms as these, Disraeli must be reckoned a great 
man. So long, too, must the means by which his position 
was acquired and maintained be regarded by most people 
as the more interesting part of his career. 

In this view, among all his biographers, Froude was the 
most nearly right. With the sure instinct of the novelist he 
realized that his hero’s chief value as the subject of a biog- 
raphy, closed with his ascent to power. The dry and dreary 
succession of administrative measures, the drudgery of 
government, what are these to the romance of achieving a 
position where such prosaic matters are necessary? It is 
the continuation into a fourth volume of a novel whose hero 
achieves his quest and wins the heroine at the end of the 
third. And, better still than Froude, Mr. Parker has put 
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him where he belongs—in a play. There he is wholly at 
home and almost wholly convincing. Perhaps this is a 
measure of the man. There is something confessedly theat- 
rical about him. But, whatever we may think of Mr. 
Gladstone, it is dificult to think of him as a character in a 
play! 

And yet, however fascinating or sordid the details of any 
man’s rise to power among his fellows, however depressing 
to the adherents of democracy it may be to see the authority 
wielded by mere advertising in such a society as ours, the 
real question remains. What did he do with his power once 
it was obtained? What did he stand for, besides himself? 
What were his policies? Did he sense the great underlying 
movements of mankind, and help or hinder them; did he 
foresee the future, and strive towards the accomplishment 
of the inchoate desires of humanity to better its condition; 
did he really lead men towards a promised land, or did he 
merely lend himself to the current and gain from it what im- 
petus he could to better his own fortunes? For upon this 
depends, in no small degree, his place in history. To these 
questions we have no answer as yet beyond the cryptic 
utterances of his own speeches, the statute-books, the 
alternate panegyrics of his friends, and the objurgations of 
his enemies; and all these are of small avail. 

Yet in a measure we may, even now, come to some con- 
clusions, for we are at the end of an epoch, and we may be- 
gin to evaluate the society which found in him the ideas and 
the qualities which seemed appropriate to its needs and its 
ambitions. It is apparent that in almost any modern 
state, perhaps in any age, Disraeli would have attained some 
eminence. His literary gifts would have provided him an 
audience under any form of government; his talents as 
a courtier would have brought him consideration in a 
monarchy; his abilities as a speaker would have given him a 
following in a democracy, which his genius for political 
organization might have transmuted into high office. For, 
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unlike Napoleon who demanded an age of war and revolution 
for the exercise of his talents, unlike such men as Cavour 
and Bismarck who found in the situation of their own coun- 
tries and the international relations of Europe a field 
peculiarly suited to their gifts, Disraeli’s versatility and his 
adaptability to circumstance would have made him con- 
spicuous anywhere. How then in the times on which he 
chanced to fall? 

If we reduce the changes effected by the Victorian era to 
their lowest terms we see that they tend to group themselves 
into three movements: political, social, and imperial. 
When Disraeli gave “‘ Vivian Grey” to an appreciative world, 
England was still an oligarchy, its electoral system bound by 
the ties of the preceding centuries. The old rotten borough 
system still remained the most characteristic feature of 
English politics. Catholics were still excluded from office 
and largely from the franchise. Protestant Nonconformists 
voted and held place only under the sufferance of an annual 
bill of indemnity. All others were wholly outside the pale. 
And if we wish to understand how greatly the world has 
changed, it is but necessary to quote the observation of an 
English political writer that, “incredible as it may seem to 
the present generation, the fact that Disraeli was a Jew was 
a disadvantage to him when he first entered public life.” 

Before he took his place in Parliament, indeed, many of 
those ancient inequalities had been swept away. The great 
Reform Bill of 1832 had been passed and its provisions had 
been put in force. Catholic and Protestant Nonconform- 
ists alike had been admitted to a voice in government as of 
right,and England had entered upon that era of reform which 
had already set upon her statute-books the earliest measures 
directed towards the amelioration of social evils which had 
followed in the train of the Industrial Revolution. What 
share did he have in that great movement towards political 
emancipation of the masses? What was his attitude to- 
wards those masses? 
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It would not, perhaps, be fair to take the earliest utter- 
ances of the callow politician as the measure of his ripened 
convictions—let us hear the matured wisdom of the ex- 
perienced public man. Eight years before his famous 
“leap in the dark,” the Reform Bill of 1867, which virtually 
introduced the principles and most of the practices of de- 
mocracy in English politics, he committed himself. “If 
you establish a democracy,” he declared, “you must in due 
time reap the fruits of a democracy. You will in due season 
have great impatience of public burdens, combined in due 
season with great increase of public expenditure. You will 
in due season have wars entered into from passion and not 
from reason; and you will in due season submit to peace 
ignominiously sought and ignominiously obtained, which 
will diminish your authority and perhaps endanger your 
independence. You will in due season find your property 
is less valuable and your freedom less complete.” 

His change of heart did credit to his ingenuity. ‘“‘ Popular 
privileges,” he announced in introducing his Representa- 
tion of the People bill, “are consistent with a state of so- 
ciety in which there is great inequality of position. Demo- 
cratic rights, on the contrary, demand that there should be 
equality of condition as the fundamental basis of the society 
they regulate.”” And with these words he opened the flood- 
gates of democracy in the guise of extending the franchise, 
and at the same time safeguarding what he called the in- 
terests of that “due influence of property, especially landed 
property,” in public affairs. One can only wonder what 
form of words, if he had lived in our day, he would have 
found to justify his adhesion to the will of the majority of 
the electorate. 

That brings us to the question of the social issue. No one 
can read those descriptions of the England of William the 
Fourth in the pages of his early novels without the twofold 
realization of Disraeli’s powers as a novelist, and the tre- 
mendous problem which confronted the nation in those 
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days when the combination of the factory system and the 
laissez faire doctrine had made Great Britain in fact what 
a later Liberal statesman described as “heaven for the rich, 
purgatory for the middle classes, and hell for the poor.” 
Read the famous description of Devilsdust and his sur- 
roundings which darken the pages of “Sybil,” of that 
“other England,” which saw Paradise about them—and its 
gates closed. No one in England, if we judge from the 
world of letters, saw more clearly and described more 
vividly the frightful results of rampant industrialism. Be- 
side his bitter account of the “two nations” into which his 
country was divided by the development of factories, the 
pages of George Eliot and Dickens, the pronunciamentos 
even of the radicals, seem pale reflections. For—and this 
must be set to his credit—he looked deeper into the situation 
than even those who sought to remedy its evils. To Gold- 
smith’s profound dictum that “honor sinks where commerce 
long prevails,” his books add the still more discouraging re- 
flection that wealth, unchecked by the conscience or the 
authority of society, is the greatest enemy of welfare. 

What, then, did he do to correct the inequalities? There 
is no better answer to that than the famous cartoon of 
“Punch” which, depicting the fish dinner with which suc- 
cessive ministries were wont in those days to celebrate the 
end of a session, showed the Prime Minister rising to address 
his colleagues with a plate before him containing a col- 
lection of fish no less remarkable for their small number than 
for their extremely minute and attenuated forms. It is 
a true picture. In all the long antagonism between Dis- 
raeli and Gladstone, in all the differences which marked 
their opposition of character, none is more remarkable than 
their records as constructive statesmen. Whatever we may 
think of Mr. Gladstone, we must admit that he was a great 
legislator, and the statute-book remains his best monu- 
ment. Whatever we may think of Mr. Disraeli, we must 
admit that his period of ascendancy is one of the most bar- 
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ren eras of English legislation in the nineteenth century. 
To a generation surfeited with an excess of laws this may not 
carry the same conviction that it would have borne to the 
men of fifty years ago; but if one considers the result of the 
two ministries in the light of their relation to the social 
progress of the past hundred years, it must be apparent 
that there is some truth in the old story of the Reform 
Bill of 1867. Receiving their enfranchisement from Mr. 
Disraeli, the people replied, ““Thank you, Mr. Gladstone.”’ 

The reason for this is not far to seek; and the clue may be 
found in those same early works which so vividly described 
the sufferings and the debasement of the poor. English 
literature boasts no more carefully written descriptions of 
great country-houses, parks, gardens, mansions, and palaces 
than those which illumine the pages of Disraeli’s novels. 
Not Thackeray, not Bulwer-Lytton in all his splendor, 
compares with them. Still less do they rival Disraeli’s ac- 
counts of the godlike creatures which inhabit these magnifi- 
cent abodes. Never in any literature has an aristocracy 
been so adorned with all the graces and the talents as the 
glittering society which crowds his books. In his oriental 
imagination that society was transfigured into something 
which, if it was not more than human, was at least the finest 
flower of humanity. Perhaps the English aristocracy of the 
nineteenth century was all he painted it. Some elements in 
it undoubtedly deserved his panegyrics as much as the 
houses and gardens unquestionably did. But that, as a 
class, it reached those heights of idealism, there is as much 
reason to doubt as there is that its members were all de- 
scended from the Norman conquerors. 

But his pen was a magician’s wand. Few individuals and 
no classes are insensible to flattery; and Disraeli was a prince 
of courtiers. “I do not know what we shall do,” so runs 
the old story of Wellington’s remark at the accession of 
Victoria, “for I have no tact and Peel has no manners.” Of 
those deficiencies in their most practical form no one could 
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accuse Disraeli. Whatever the contempt in which he was 
held by a considerable part of that aristocracy which he 
strove so zealously to propitiate, his talents did their work. 
He married a wealthy wife for her money; but, as she 
proudly said, if he had married her again it would have been 
for love—could there be better testimony to his courtly 
qualities!’ He was as successful in attracting the attention 
and maintaining the regard of old Mrs. Willyums, who left 
him a fortune at her death, as he was in gaining the favor of 
the Queen. And were it necessary to demonstrate how 
sedulously and successfully he cultivated the good opinion 
of a powerful class, it would only be necessary to read cer- 
tain portions of his life of Bentinck. If ever a man stooped 
to conquer, it was Benjamin Disraeli. 

Was he, in all of this, sincere? That is the crux of the 
Disraeli problem. It is idle to attempt to conceal that no 
inconsiderable number of his opponents, and apparently 
even some of his supporters, entertained serious misgivings 
as to his intellectual honesty. It was difficult, at times in- 
deed it was often impossible, for some of his rivals to sup- 
press the fact that they regarded him as a conscienceless 
charlatan—and it must in fairness be said that most of them 
made little effort to conceal their thoughts. It was observed 
of Gladstone that he always took pains to convince himself 
that he was right, whatever side he took. Thereby he earned 
the reputation in certain circles of being a hypocrite. It did 
not always seem that Disraeli troubled to convince himself 
that he was right, whatever pains he took to impress the 
correctness of his views upon the electorate. Thereby he 
earned the reputation of being a scoundrel. 

The question of sincerity seems somehow beside the mark. 
In almost innumerable instances, small and great, con- 
sistency, even that higher consistency which ignores 
conflicting statements made at different times and under 
different circumstances, was denied to Benjamin Disraeli. 


And if this be sincerity let politicians make the most of it! 
39 
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Finally—and this is most important to the problem in 
hand—however clearly he saw the misery of the masses, he 
was careful not to make the mistake of taking from the rich 
to give to the poor. It is apparent that the glorious society 
which appeared in the pages of his novels could only exist by 
economic ascendancy, powerfully buttressed by law. It 
was the fine flower of inequality. It was, perhaps, worth 
all it cost. It is still a debated question whether society 
as a whole does not, after all, gain more by the inten- 
sive cultivation of a select few at the expense of the 
many than by the almost imperceptible elevation of the 
mass and the concurrent depression of selected individuals. 
Laying aside the doctrine of the superman, it may be urged 
with some degree of plausibility that the most gifted socie- 
ties the world has seen have been based on the principle of 
inequality. But that is not the point. Disraeli posed as 
the leader of the masses as well as the champion of the 
classes, and as such he must be judged. 

It is not easy to get at his political, still less his social 
philosophy, assuming he had formulated these even to him- 
self. Perhaps no single phrase of the multitude which Dis- 
raeli coined has been more often repeated than his answer 
to a too-curious questioner that he “relied upon the sublime 
instincts of an ancient race.” It has been generally regarded 
as one of those vague, metaphysical, flattering obscurities 
in which he often clothed his purpose and his thought. 
But it was more than that. Sublime, instinct, ancient, 
race—there he laid bare the inmost secrets of his whole 
philosophy, and England laughed at the adroit evasion of a 
direct answer as to what he proposed to do! To him the 
commonplace was abhorrent, the picturesque, the dramatic 
everything. To him the future was an abstraction, the past 
a solid reality; and instinct rather than reason the true 
spring of action. 

Yet if one relies upon the past, if he has no other lamp to 
guide his feet than the lamp of experience, he must at least 
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make sure that his past is right. Disraeli created for him- 
self and for his followers a past which had never been seen 
on sea orland. He idealized the Middle Ages and sought to 
project them into modern society. His was an age in which 
popular government was making enormous strides. In the 
forty years between his advent into Parliament and his in- 
troduction of the second Reform Bill there had come the 
Chartist movement in England and the revolution of 1848 
on the Continent, the abolition of slavery in the United 
States, and the extinction of serfdom in eastern Europe. 
Universal suffrage had made its appearance in France, 
some form of parliamentary government in every European 
state except Russia. Napoleon the Third had invoked the 
plebiscite to secure his hold upon the throne he won by a 
coup d@’état; Cavour invoked it to seal the unification of Italy. 
It was evident to the more astute rulers of the mid-nine- 
teenth century that popular control of popular affairs was 
at hand. This ill consorted with purely autocratic or aris- 
tocratic government. 

In consequence two theories arose almost simultaneously 
to meet the situation thus produced. The one was the doc- 
trine of democratic absolutism, enunciated by that great 
political adventurer, Napoleon the Third, now finally Em- 
peror of the French. The other was the doctrine first 
formulated as “Young England,” then crystallized into 
“Tory democracy,” which was the product of Disraeli’s 
fertile imagination. The one conceived of popular power 
delegated to an individual to be exercised for the general 
good by an enlightened despot, supported by the people. 
The other conceived of a system, not dissimilar, in which 
three elements were necessary, leaders, masses, and a 
man. Toit the classes were to supply the leaders, the masses 
the votes—Disraeli the man. 

In this was nothing new but names. The principle had 
been set forth by Sieyés in his famous phrase, “Authority 
from above, confidence from below”’; the theory was at least 
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as old as Aristotle; and whether in practice or theory it 
appeals to many men. But in Disraeli’s hands, whether or 
not he knew his Aristotle or his Sieyés, it took a mediaeval 
form. His plan was, in brief, a democratized and nation- 
alized feudal system, as that of Napoleon the Third was a 
democratized national despotism. Each embraced that 
oldest and most successful of all devices to secure power, 
the personal touch with the classes and the popular appeal 
to the masses. But neither was, in any sense, more than a 
means to stay the oncoming triumph of true democracy, of 
which neither Napoleon nor Disraeli was the apostle. 
Finally there remains imperialism. Here, at least, we 
seem to reach more solid ground. Not, indeed, on the side 
of foreign policy! If one wishes the bitterest of commen- 
taries upon the vanity of human wisdom and prophecy, 
he has only to compare the utterances of Disraeli upon his 
return from the Congress of Berlin, with the events of the 
past thirty years in the Balkan peninsula, and its situation 
to-day. Diplomacy, like legislation, must be based not 
only on the experience of the past. It must be in no small 
degree prophecy. And, viewing Disraeli’s diplomatic career, 
in particular his strenuous efforts to save the Turk from 
well-merited destruction, we must come to the decision that, 
on the whole, in continental affairs, Lord Salisbury’s homely 
dictum was true. He “put his money on the wrong horse.” 
In spite of this, which may be, after all, a single error 
of judgment, was imperialism—colonial imperialism—Dis- 
raeli’s great contribution to English policy and history? 
Have these thousands of Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders, hastened to lay their lives at the feet of the 
mother country because, a half a century ago, “this old Jew 
gentleman sitting on the top of chaos” gave utterance to 
the desire, in his own words, “of responding to those distant 
sympathies which may become the source of incalculable 
strength and happiness to this land’? Was it the wand of 
this oriental magician which waked England from her long 
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lethargy, and called into existence new worlds to redress 
the balance of the old? Was it Disraeli rather than Pitt 
or Russell or Palmerston, who breathed life into the British 
Empire, gave self-government to her colonies, and summoned 
the forces of India to play a part upon the European stage? 

One of the most recent manuals of modern history de- 
clares that he gave this new note to English politics, and 
that this is his real historic significance. One of the most 
widely read of modern German publicists has averred that 
British imperialism was the product of Disraeli’s brain. 
One of the most brilliant of modern writers has put in the 
mouth of a character obviously modelled upon Lord Beacons- 
field the phrases of imperialism; that England has “stretched 
over every continent huge embryo limbs, which wait only 
for the beat of her heart, the motion of her spirit, to assume 
their form and function as members of one great body of 
empire; the hearts of Englishmen beyond the seas beat in 
unison with ours.” If it is true that he created this spirit, 
it is justification enough in itself for his existence and the 
means which raised him to place and power. If it is true 
only in part, it goes far to set him among the immortals. 

We cannot tell. Real leadership or divination or mere 
high-sounding words, whatever it was, the mysteries of 
such a spirit are beyond the plumb-line of the historian. 
Legislation it certainly was not, as it was in Russell’s case; 
nor was it the imperial leadership of Pitt. It was, perhaps, 
more akin to the talents of Palmerston, the frank audacity, 
the jingoism, which invariably appeals to the self-assertive- 
ness of a race of pioneers and emigrants. But it needs no 
wide acquaintance with English history to realize that, 
whether in word or deed, whether in spirit or statute, 
British imperialism, unlike that of Germany, was not the 
child of the last quarter of the nineteenth century nor was 
it the creature of Disraeli’s statesmanship. 

But this much is true. To the rising imperialistic spirit 
of English democracy, as to the old Tory imperialism, he 
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gave voice; and that was something, for that spirit had 
been accustomed to express itself in deeds, not words, and 
his opponents, in their intentness on social reform, had laid 
themselves open to the charge of being “little Englanders.”’ 
Hence he became imperialism’s legendary champion. 

And thus we end as we began, in romance. From 
“Vivian Grey” to “Endymion,” from the over-dressed 
dandy who was howled down by the Commons in 1837 to 
the Prime Minister who retired full of years and honors in 
1880, the line is unbroken, the course runs clear. The wit, 
the eloquence, the vituperation, the audacity, grow with 
the years. The claims to greatness mount with equal pace. 
But the brilliant flow of words finds slender reflection in 
solid achievement commensurate with those claims. One 
of the most scientific studies ever made in the effect of pub- 
lic opinion upon government in a specific case, has only re- 
vealed the gulf which yawned between the spirit of England 
and the policy of Disraeli during the Bulgarian atrocities 
and the Congress of Berlin. Its sober conclusion was that 
the Minister appealed chiefly to the love of excitement in- 
herent in any society, and that the so-called Disraeli- 
Toryism was based in large degree upon admiration not so 
much for the measures but for the ability of Lord Beacons- 
field. This new development of Toryism, we are assured, 
by evidence which seems irrefutable, took temper from “his 
scorn of representative institutions, his idea of politics as a 
game where the boldest adventurer will win; his admira- 
tion for the East, and the immense importance he attached 
to the diplomatic and military side of politics.” 

But, what is the use? “English politics,” we are seri- 
ously informed, “‘relapsed into its ancient dreariness when 
Disraeli died’’—though that reproach at least, seems to have 
been wiped out with the progress of time. It will no doubt 
always be true that Machiavelli will attract more of the 
average man’s attention and interest than Malthus; that 
the guerilla leader will always be more entertaining to him 
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than the profoundest of strategists. Romance still rules the 
world in most men’s minds, even the world of politics; 
and Disraeli was one of those rare spirits, who, whatever 
his own personal ambitions, contrived in that field to pro- 
duce the illusion of striving only}for the public good, while, 
at the same time, “entertaining the crowd by his verbal 
cleverness and the anticipation of what he would do next.” 

How did he do it? That is the question which contin- 
ually confronts one in considering his life. To it no cate- 
gorical answer is possible. Too much of such a succés 
d’estime as his lies in the elusive and always mysterious do- 
main of personality. One cannot understand the subtle 
influence of a score of political leaders, whose names 
occur to one in this connection, nor can it be explained to 
generations which never felt their charm. 

But in Disraeli’s case we can at least approximate some of 
the causes of his ascendancy. In the first place he came 
upon the stage at a time which was peculiarly fortunate for 
his talents. He early espoused the side to which they were 
most useful and where they found the freest scope, and, 
unlike his great rival, Gladstone—whom Macaulay de- 
scribed in his early years, as “the brightest hope of the stern 
unbending Tories’—Disraeli stuck to his party. That 
party needed him only less than he needed its support. 
The attitude of mere opposition to change is never an agree- 
able one, and, in the long run, it brings little but defeat. 
Negation is not a policy. Ifthe Tory party was to survive, 
it was necessary to have a voice and at least the semblance 
of a political philosophy and a reason for its existence. At 
the beginning of Disraeli’s career it was fortunate in possess- 
ing both. But the ascendancy of Peel was far from agree- 
able to many of his followers. He was too open to the 
newer ideas of the times in which he lived, he was too lib- 
eral, especially for the so-called “landed interest.””’ When, 
in the face of the increasing strength of the free trade move- 
ment, impelled by the imminent catastrophe of the Irish 
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famine, he undertook the repeal of the Corn Laws, and, as 
the current phrase ran, “found the Whigs in bathing, and 
ran off with their clothes,” he roused the bitterest antag- 
onism of a small but powerful interest among his followers. 
This was Disraeli’s opportunity, and rejected by Peel as a 
supporter, he headed a secession from the Minister’s in- 
fluence, and became the bitterest of his opponents. 

In that capacity he developed rapidly the second of those 
qualities which made for his success in public life. His 
power of vituperation, almost if not quite unmatched in 
English history; his vivid imagination; his extraordinary 
skill in phrase-making, unlimited audacity, his complete lack 
of that restraint which has marked most English political 
leaders in characterizing even their antagonists, gave him an 
enormous advantage in such a field. Whatever many of his 
followers may have thought in private of such tactics as he 
employed in his attacks upon his opponents, there is no ques- 
tion that those attacks were effective. As the philosopher 
has observed, “‘ There is something in the misfortunes even of 
our friends which is not wholly unpleasing to us’; and vitu- 
peration is one of the most entertaining forms of public 
misfortune. It was the more effective in Disraeli’s case in 
that it was so evidently the result of deliberate premeditation. 
It was not without reason that the man who allowed him- 
self to say of Mr. Gladstone that he was a “sophisticated 
rhetorician, intoxicated by the exuberance of his own ver- 
bosity,” came to be feared by any antagonist. 

To this he added, or perhaps by this he aided, his mastery 
of the House of Commons, and it is certainly true that any 
modern Englishman who attains recognition in the House of 
Commons, finds his fortune secure. In no other representa- 
tive government in the world are the qualities which give a 
man ascendancy in a deliberative body so fully and so richly 
recognized and repaid as in England. A seat is always at 
his command; when his party is in power an office is al- 
ways a matter of course; and, irrespective of his capacity 
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as a campaigner or an organizer, he is sure of a relatively 
permanent position in public life. Such was the situation 
which confronted Disraeli; and, perceiving it, his first care 
was to secure himself in that quarter. 

But to this he joined another quality. Whether as a 
speaker or as an organizer, he was a peculiarly gifted poli- 
tician outside the walls of Parliament; and the Age of Vic- 
toria offered a fertile field for the exercise of those talents 
which are associated generally with the name of politician 
rather than that of statesman. And in those practices, 
as in the manipulation of the Commons, Disraeli soon 
proved himself a master. It has been observed by one of 
his admirers that it was sometimes necessary to conceal 
from Mr. Gladstone some of the methods employed by the— 
shall we say—less hypercritical members of his party to en- 
sure success at the polls for the principles which he cham- 
pioned. There seems to be no record that it was ever 
necessary to conceal anything from Mr. Disraeli, or even 
from Lord Beaconsfield. In the famous phrase of a later 
if not a greater statesman-politician, they were both “prac- 
tical men.”” There were few devices of moulding his am- 
bitions into a popular majority which were unknown to him, 
and the ablest student of modern politics outside of Eng- 
land has remarked of him that in this “he observed but one 
rule of conduct, that which led to success.” 

Yet all of these, even when combined with his courtierly 
qualities, and his genius for advertisement, do not complete 
the tale. There is one other quality, which, beside, one 
might almost say above, all others, contributed to his success 
while he was alive, and bids fair to be his chief weapon 
against oblivion now he is dead. Itishisimagination. The 
Tory party, it has been remarked, needed the brains and the 
voice, the political philosophy and the practical qualities 
which it was his fortune to supply. It needed more; it 
needed imagination; and this, even above his gift of what 
may be called politely repartee, even above his gift for 
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management, he supplied. To the English public which 
followed his banner he was more than a political leader, 
more than an orator. He was Romance. Whether in 
reconstructing that shattered vision of a Merrie England 
which should somehow replace the prosaic land they saw 
about them; whether drawing from his fertile brain the 
mirage of an Eastern policy which somehow correlated the 
dream of oriental magnificence and the glamour of the 
Crusades with the vision of imperial mission which always 
appeals to any people, and so concealing the often worse 
than sordid abuses of his generation; he was successful in 
throwing a glamour over the most practical of affairs. He 
was able to lift them into a realm, which, however unreal, 
at once dazzled and elevated the minds of his contemporaries. 

And for this ought we not to be grateful? There is little 
romance in mere reform of abuses; there is less in the ordi- 
nary view of the means by which political ends are achieved; 
there is none in the dry and commonplace administration of 
the affairs of state; and there is less than none in the official 
reports which chronicle the progress of modern society. 
Disraeli’s dream of popular Toryism was only a dream; his 
Asiatic policy was not even a pleasant dream, as we look 
upon its motives and results. Both lacked “political 
substance.”’ They were both based perhaps on what has 
been termed by a wholly disinterested observer “an 
illusion or a verbal juggle.”” But even if this be true he 
managed the illusion well. And more; he played the game 
of politics with courage and with skill—nor can a race of 
sportsmen be insensible to those qualities, nor ungrateful 
to their representative. 

Disraeli has been deified, after our modern fashion, along 
with Pitt and Burke, Canning and Palmerston, each wor- 
shipped by his cult. It is only too probable that 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A party emblem was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 
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If it was even that! Yet a great Conservative league has 
founded itself on the pleasing assumption that its emblem 
was his favorite flower. The ancient squirearchy and the 
less ancient aristocracy cherished to the end the fond delu- 
sion that they had found in him the single-hearted champion 
of their interests—and their descendants, still fighting the 
curtailment of those interests, revere the name of him who 
allowed to democracy its greatest impetus! Wiser than 
their opponents, that democracy burns no incense at the 
shrine of the great politician; for it knows that it was not so 
much a belief in a wider franchise as the hope of more ex- 
tended power which extorted that concession. Such is 
the paradox of the posthumous fame of him who was him- 
self a paradox. 

Just forty years ago an English historian, drawing his 
narrative of modern Europe to a close with an account of 
the Peace of Berlin, observed, “Should the Balkans become 
a true military frontier for Turkey, should Northern Bulgaria 
sink to the condition of a Russian dependency, and Eastern 
Roumelia, in severance from its enslaved kin, abandon it- 
self to thriving ease behind the garrisons of the reforming 
Ottoman, Lord Beaconsfield will have deserved the fame of 
a statesman whose intuitions, undimmed by the mists of 
experience, penetrated the secret of the future, and shaped, 
because they discerned, the destiny of nations.’”’ Upon 
this, viewing the world to-day, no comment seems neces- 
sary. It may be that this is mere accident, that, as his 
admirers say, his influence and reputation are greater now 
than ever; it may be that this spirit which conquered 
obscurity may prevail against oblivion. But if the same 
fortune follows his other views and policies we must believe 
that he was but a meteor, not a star—now umbra et imago 
magni nominis. 














THE MOVING PICTURE—OBITER DICTA OF 
A CENSOR 


By Exuis P. OBERHOLTZER 


Y quarrel with the thing called a moving picture is 
not that it exists, but that it presumes to usurp the 
place of that noble branch of art and literature which 
we know as drama. I am pleased to realize that there 
is an endlessly flowing strip of celluloid which can be wound 
upon a spool and set in a machine to project on a wall a 
shadow of the scenes imprisoned beneath its surface. It is 
a marvellous mechanical triumph. None will begrudge the 
inventor of the device the honor which is the due of all who 
design ingenious contrivances. Nor will any wish aught 
but the best fortune to those who, perceiving its value, have 
developed a commercial system by which the moving picture 
has come to be used to plant ideas in the minds of half or 
three-quarters of the people of the habitable globe and to 
carry to them forms and shapes. No novelist, or orator, or 
newspaper publisher, or any man whatsoever with any 
engine for getting under the human skin ever spoke to such 
numbers of his fellow beings. 

Last year, it is said, more than enough picture film to 
encircle the earth at the Equator left the United States of 
America for foreign countries. Nine-tenths of all the cinema 
celluloid which is shown in Great Britain is made at Los 
Angeles, California, and Fort Lee, New Jersey, or adjacent 
places. Charlie Chaplin, and Mary Pickford, and Theda 
Bara, and Bill Hart speak a universal tongue. They carry 
the blessings of American civilization to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. Time was when we all felt that the world at 
large knew too little about the United States. It can be so 
no longer. Our life is transcribed verbatim by the film 
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producers for Turk, Senegambian, or Chinaman, and is set 
before him in terms suited to his intelligence. Each and 
every one can see the vivid picture of our dress and manners. 
America is exported body and soul for all to study and enjoy. 

The lady whose honor is safe only because she carries a 
revolver in her blouse, and the lover who in the fifth reel 
must wrestle in a dress suit on the parlor floor that the vil- 
lain may not defeat him in love, stalk over the earth as the 
eloquent types of our manhood and womanhood. The cow- 
boy and the train robber (who, I am told, are to all intents 
and purposes extinct) live on in motion picture film and 
are proofs to the world of the virility of American culture. 
The clown projects a custard pie into the face of a girl in an 
evening gown, or is himself in turn struck upon the head with 
a mallet, and the most benighted black or yellow man in 
Africa or Asia knows that our sense of humor is quick and 
delightful. Were it my design to produce a moral disquisi- 
tion I might deplore such a traffic in the intimacies of our 
national life, but this is farthest from my purpose and I 
do not. I merely state the obvious fact. 

The moving picture has been called the “‘ people’s drama.”’ 
It is related to drama, one can suppose, principally because 
many actors and actresses who are identified with the stage 
have been employed to appear in pantomime before a cam- 
era for a transference of their movements to film. Also, 
I infer, because plays are sometimes made into pictures. 
The citizens of Hickville visit their Academy of Music 
where the Teachers’ Institute used to meet and High School 
commencements were held (it is now a moving picture 
theatre) to see “‘Carmen,”’ or “‘Salome,”’ or “Thais.”” ‘*To 
see’’ is right because by no possibility can they hear the 
opera by looking at a reflection of scenes produced by film 
passing before an electric arc light. But at the end they 
have the groundwork for conversation about some musical 
works which, if intelligently combined with graphophone 
records after a return to their homes, might pass perhaps 
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for the first steps to a liberal education. They see “‘Romeo 
and Juliet,”’ or “Sappho,” or “Camille,” and are carried 
into the midst of English and French dramatic literature. 
But I cannot believe that their guides, the producers of the 
picture, are very earnest in a wish to instruct them in art, 
or that the witnesses of the film exhibitions themselves are 
very seriously concerned about the subject, however sug- 
gestive it be of a noble source. There will be some who 
may like to think that they have seen “Romeo and Juliet” 
or “Carmen,” of which they have somehow heard. But 
after all it is often, so I must infer, not the literary spirit of 
a well-known opera or play, but the dramatic train of events 
bound up in it—the melodrama of it—which the producer 
covets when he appropriates it to his uses. How can it be 
otherwise when we have “La Gioconda” offered to us as 
“The Devil’s Daughter,” “La Tosca” as “The Song of 
Hate,” and “‘The Jewels of the Madonna” as “Sin”? The 
other day I met Tennyson’s “Maud” disguised as “ Naked 
Hearts,” Barrie’s “The Admirable Crichton” as “Male and 
Female,” and Clyde Fitch’s “The Bachelor” as “‘ The Virtu- 
ous Vamp.” 

I hear someone say that this is sacrilege. It is not; it is 
commerce. If one person in ten could be expected to have 
a half-concealed wish sometime to see “Romeo and Juliet” 
I shall guess that not one in five thousand or ten thousand 
ever so much as heard of “La Gioconda,” or, having heard 
of it, could utter its syllables. Then why shall I not as a 
“‘producer’’—if I were a producer—call the picture which 
I make out of the story ““The Devil’s Daughter’? There 
is no reason; none can prevent me, and I hurry to my task. 

It is the people’s drama, and the people are to be pleased. 
They must have what they want in a picture house, just as 
they are to have their tastes gratified in the morning and 
evening newspaper. This is their right as American citizens. 
“I am what the public has made me,” said a well-known 
screen actress a while ago. She has been siren and vam- 
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pire and seducer of men for year upon year. She has not 
liked her calling. But she was a dutiful public servant and 
she served her day and generation without grumbling— 
and, it seems clear enough, at very great profit to herself 
and the distributors of her product. I have never heard 
the author of a book which has been “‘gutted”’ for film, or 
of a play which has been “picturized,” say that he thought 
his spirit had been caught for reproduction, or that his 
meaning had been understood. The only thing he has 
liked in it all is the cheque which has come to him for the 
“picture rights.” 

The blame, if we are to place it anywhere, need not be 
laid at the feet of the director, or of the producer who moves 
this marionette, but of the great average assortment of 
onlookers in the fifteen thousand moving picture houses 
set in every nook and cranny of America. With the growth 
and extension of the foreign trade I have looked for some 
elevation in tone as a result of a revolution against our film 
in England (where I believe real restlessness is seen) or in 
China, or Abyssinia, but the influences which may be awak- 
ening there have not yet made themselves felt among those 
who have an ear to the ground at Los Angeles and Fort Lee. 

It is fair to conclude that the name of the picture is one 
half of the battle for the man who has such a ware for sale. 
We have had “Virtuous Wives,” “‘ Virtuous Men,” “ Vir- 
tuous Husbands,” ‘““The Virtuous Model,”’ “The Price of 
Virtue,” and the “‘ Blindness”’ of the same—‘‘ Hell Morgan’s 
Girl,” “‘Hell’s Crater,” and “ Hell” in fifty other verbal com- 
binations—‘‘Scarlet Days,” “‘The Scarlet Road,” ‘“‘The Scar- 
let Sin,” “The Scarlet Woman”—“‘ Passion,”’ ‘“‘The Flame 
of Passion,” and “Playthings of Passion”—‘‘The Eternal 
Magdalene,” “The Littlest Magdalene,”’ “The Modern 
Magdalene,” and “The Gutter Magdalene”—‘“‘ Forbidden 
Fruit,”’ ““The Evil Women Do,” ‘“‘The Sex Lure,” “The 
Libertine,” ‘The Serpent,” ‘““The Wolf Woman,” ‘The 
She Devil,” “The Beast,” ‘The Courtesan,” “‘Satan’s 
Daughter,” and “‘ Where is my Daughter?”’. 
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In my experience with human kind I have met very few 
persons who of their own motion, except in the regular course 
of business for the money which comes of it, would write 
stories and produce pictures appropriate to such titles. 
Such as do this are, I am assured, subjects for reformation, 
if the world would provide them with other means of mak- 
ing a living. The melodrama is not, of necessity, a nefa- 
rious form of theatrical entertainment. There are good 
melodramas, which is to say that there are some interesting 
and acceptable plays wherein the principal actors are a 
shrinking heroine, a bad man, and a good man who in the 
last act, after sundry and divers adventures more or less 
violent and criminal, rescues the lady from the villain and 
marries her. 

It is very clear that a moving picture must move. It isa 
thing of action in marked degree. The talky-walky story 
is as good as useless to the producer of a film. He must have 
characters who are doers. If they are not this in the story, 
the director of necessity prods them forward in quick order. 
But why, one can ask, should these melodramas be sent out 
into the world with such bold names? It is done, we are 
assured, to allure the nascent dramatic taste. But for this 
multitudes would be returned to that dark night in which 
their lives were led before “drama” was brought to their 
doors. Having had these introductory lessons in culture 
through the reels of celluloid which come to their village 
each morning in a tin box, they in a little while will wish for 
better things. This is an optimist’s philosophy. I accept 
it eagerly. 

Often I have wondered at the inability of publishers to 
sell the dime novel as they formerly sold this interesting 
product; indeed at their recent want of power to sell great 
numbers of copies of books of any kind. I think I see the 
answer in the moving picture. Some have pretended to 
believe that men and women have ceased reading in order 
that they may ride in automobiles. And this no doubt is 
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partially true. The helter-skelter, dashing and scurrying 

of motors hither and yon, at all hours of the day and night 

on street of city and country road is positive proof that 

time which formerly was used, or could have been used, at 

the fireside in reading a book is now no longer so employed. 
i But a more potential influence to explain the disappearance 
: of the “best sellers” of a decade or two ago is without a 
question the moving picture theatre. Those who once read 
“Ships that Pass in the Night,” and “Janice Meredith,” and 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall’ now want the leisure as 
well as the inclination for such exercise. Literary industry 
has reached the limit of endurance after the nightly visit to 
the picture house. Nota watt of energy can remain for open- 
ing or perusing a book. As much need for adventure and 
romance as may possess each individual mind has been 
satisfied before the screen. Our average person has been 
“fed up” with literature—to use a term which seems to 
belong to the nickelodeon (which is this no longer since we 
have come to pay eleven or perhaps thirty-seven cents to 
enter its portals). 

The labor of reading is considerable. There are wear and 
tear upon the eyes. Mental assimilation as the pages are 
turned over is a process which involves exertion. The book 
is to be paid for with money needed for other purposes; if 
not purchased it must with labor be carried from and back 
again to the library. A week’s, or two or three days’ reading 
at least, can be dispensed with in favor of five reels, occupy- 
ing but little more than an hour, while one sits in an arm- 
chair beside a friend, to the accompaniment of music. A 
half dozen stories can be absorbed in pictures in the time 
which would be required to gather the sense out of one book. 
There is the cause, I am ready to guess, of the practical 
disappearance of the novel of which hundreds of thousands 
of copies were sold. We hear instead of Pickfords and Baras 
and Fairbanks and Chaplins and Nazimovas, whose prices 
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whose personal income accounts stagger Federal tax-gath- 
erers. 

But to return to the dime novelist, this fellow, I believe, 
has been reduced to a cipher. I should be surprised to hear 
of an example of the species either at large or captive. 
His continued and further existence on this planet can find 
no kind of justification. If we are to believe that the readers 
of the old “‘best sellers” have gone to the picture house, it is 
a thousand times more evident that the youth of the land 
who once bought and revelled in the “‘yellowback”’ visit and 
gratify their tastes in that place. Every requirement which 
boy ever had for this kind of reading is answered in the 
“crime serial,” the picture which is presented in continued 
form in “episodes” each Tuesday evening at the village 
theatre. Itis called “The Brass Claw,” or ‘“The Red Box,” or 
“The Black Secret.”’ The hero passes from one hair-raising 
adventure to another, defying every sort of villainy within 
the gamut of human imagination. He is seen in high air, 
in a sewer without an outlet, in straps on a log while the 
saw comes nearer and nearer to his shivering form, on a 
powder keg with a lighted fuse attached, facing a time- 
bomb, with the hands upon the dial pointing to 9.59, with 
an explosion due at 10, under the torture of serpents, lions, 
or in the drip, drip, drip of falling water when, lo and behold, 
the “episode” ends, and no more will be seen until next 
week. 

I do not preach. This experience may enlarge the in- 
tellect of some boys and send them out into the world with 
more skill and talent for attacking the problems of life. 
The only point which I would make is that the dime novel 
is now a picture. The boy who could not read, as well as 
the one who struggled with the letters in the book behind the 
barn that he might excite his young soul, sees the story 
displayed in pictured scenes for his unalloyed delectation. 
His appreciation and gratitude are expressed in loud 
hand clapping, cheers, and other forms of joyful commo- 
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tion, as any who attend such exhibitions will see. The 
alphabet, the school room—all the tedious processes by 
which a youngster may be made into a reader with a 
view to bringing him into contact with the literary heritage 
of the English race, he may put behind him. Here is a 
scheme by which he can gain his ends with the smallest 
possible amount of trouble to himself, his parents, and the 
pedagogue. 

I have some rather definite opinions—although I rarely 
utter them—about the entertainer who is at the same time 
a reformer. I doubt his sincerity. Many of this order of 
men have come my way and I distrust them. It would be 
unfair to attribute only mean motives to a fellow being who 
prominently lays claim to a position in the world as an in- 
structor and a philanthropist. But when a picture is made 
to illustrate a very unsavory subject about which people, as 
a rule, do not freely speak, and that picture is advertised at 
a great rate at the street side, and man, woman, and child 
are asked to come in, after the payment of a fee, for their 
own everlasting good, I revolt at the spectacle. One of 
these charitable fellows makes a picture which is to teach 
girls a lesson about malpractice, or sexual disease, or birth 
control, or the risk they run when they visit great cities 
from procurers and procuresses, and so on variously to 
infinity. What a number of these go flitting through my 
mind! Not a moving picture owner or owner’s representa- 
tive but has told me of his devotion to the public interest. 
While entertaining the people in the theatre he would edu- 
cate them as to the pitfalls of life. Seldom do such as 
these look like teachers or in other particulars resemble 
them. And, as their pleading with those who can restrain 
their activities and have privileges to grant is so eloquent, I 
must conclude that their interest in the subject under dis- 
cussion is not educational at all. They are like the faker 
with a medical museum, or the keeper of a book stall up an 
alley with a volume about genital processes and sex hygiene. 
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They are seeking the patronage of the curious young, of our 
adolescents, and of older persons (and these exist in great 
number) who are eager to look into usually forbidden 
fields. 

Eugenics or not, such a topic can well be taught only 
in its own place, and I bar the moving picture theatre. 
There are churches, and schools, and homes, and substi- 
tutes for homes provided by organized society. Through 
all these influences children can be told what those who are 
responsible for the telling see fit to transmit. The theatre 
man has a different position in the community. When he 
weaves such facts into a story, and presents it in the form 
of a picture, and offers it to us for a price, he is the same 
speculator he was before. It is a new dodge on his part 
to attract onlookers and swell his income. His scheme is 
as transparent as daylight. The good men in the picture 
trade look askance at him and wish him out of their sight, 
not only as a rival who takes money from the public which 
they would wish to jingle in their own pockets, but also as a 
moral humbug. The energy which has been expended in 
five years in contriving such stories and in covering them 
with the garments of respectability for parade in the market- 
place would turn the wheels of a score of honest and useful 
causes. Nor have we seen the end of it. More impends. 
The future is dark with the prospect of efforts, new yet 
ever the same, of these dissemblers who traffic in half veiled 
indecency in the name of social service. Away with these 
intruders in our moving shadowland! 

Honest enthusiasm for film is fairly expended upon the 
“news” and the travel pictures. The ubiquity of the 
camera man, the cleverness with which he registers happen- 
ings in all portions of the earth’s surface and brings the rec- 
ords to us with nearly the promptitude of the newspaper, 
is worthy of note. Here is a vivid portrayal of the current 
history of the world set before our eyes weekly and semi- 
weekly. I have heard many declare that they could 
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pleasantly occupy themselves in viewing more of this 
material than is usually included in a theatre programme. 
Fifteen minutes in an entertainment lasting for two hours, 
to some persons at least, seems a niggardly apportionment 
of time. 

The film depicting the beauty or ruggedness of nature 
and the civilization of peoples in little-known parts of the 
world, visits by proxy to foreign cities, the frozen North, 
the luxuriant South, far continents and islands, trips up 
strange rivers and to high mountains, portrayals of interest- 
ing manufacturing processes, the appearance and habits of 
birds, beasts, and fishes, the unfolding of flowers and the 
development of plants, is of the greatest educational worth. 
In the presence of such pictures school children and their 
teachers may well resolve to throw away their maps and 
globes and books. And yet so active is our dislike of being 
instructed in a place to which we have come for amusement 
that all but a few of us seem to regard the insertion of such 
matter into a programme as a kind of intrusion. Film of 
this kind is made only sparingly. It is a mere incident in 
the game. It goes out as a bonus with the large story pic- 
tures. A bit of it will be used after or before the melodrama 
to relieve the eye and the mind, which has been or is to be 
set intently upon the complications of the hero, the heroine, 
and the “heavy.” Usually in a shop where film is hired, 
such reels rest upon the shelf, no customer thinking it to 
his interest to carry them out for exhibition. Some benevo- 
lent manufacturers with ideals in their heads tell us that 
they are bravely done with this branch of production. 
They have returned to the flesh-pots. 

Often I have inquired of myself whether the comedy of 
the “screen”’ were a natural native development. If so, 
does it mark an advancement in the American sense of 
humor? It is, in any event, clearly a going out in a new 
direction, and one must believe that the adventure has been 
attended with success. There is but one certain way for 
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the humorist to know whether he is funny. He must tell 
his story as well as he can and await the effect. If men 
laugh he has his answer, and that is the answer to my 
question about Chaplin, or “Fatty” Arbuckle, or a dozen 
others who shuffle and tumble and kick and guffaw their 
way through moving picture film. They are known to 
more persons than all the jesters, clowns, and comedians of 
court or circus or stage in the whole previous history of man- 
kind. Not a programme in a moving picture house is com- 
plete without one or two reels of “comedy,” and this since 
Sidney Drew’s lamented departure is always of the peculiar 
“slap stick” variety, which began with Chaplin and has 
reached its apogee in that company of funny men who are 
controlled by Mack Sennett. It is commonly believed 
that all humor is reducible to a certain number of formulas 
which were stated in “Joe Miller’s Jest Book.” But it will 
be admitted by any who may have followed the growth of 
the moving picture comedy that the subject has proceeded 
far beyond any limit which the wildest imagination could 
have set for it twenty or even five years ago. 

Not one speech or movement in the humorous picture 
could a parent of the most rudimentary of consciences 
recommend for imitation to a growing boy or girl. I say 
nothing about its quality for delicacy or elegance. It is, I 
repeat, not my wish in this place to complain of our civil- 
ization as it is reflected in film. The comedy is funny be- 
cause all sorts and conditions of our fellow beings madly 
laugh at it. They consume it with delight for a half hour 
at a sitting and believe themselves to have been profoundly 
amused. If one were transported for a bit to Ethiopia or 
Seoul, while such a picture were being shown to the inhabit- 
ants, I should expect to hear the same indubitable expres- 
sions of joy. We must conclude, therefore, that new depths 
have been sounded, that discoveries about human nature 
have been made by the “slap stick”” men, and we shall need 
to alter our views accordingly. We can conceive of no form 
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of extravagance which they have not made use of already 
in the years they have been engaged with the problem of 
finding the universal and primitive chord in man’s funny 
mechanism, but the riot goes on. If there is Inferno on 
this earth, so men well informed on this subject have told 
me, it is in those latitudes, principally in southern Califor- 
nia, where brains are racked and hair is torn in attempts to 
devise new schemes for comedies. My own opinion of the 
subject is that this particular group of Americans over- 
exerted themselves a good while ago. Like so many of our 
energetic and headlong people they had no thought for the 
future. They forced and now they have nearly killed the 
goose. It is possible that they have reserve powers quite 
beyond the anticipations of their most confident admirers. 
But on the face of the situation the risk of their being unable 
at some time not distant to go farther without repetition, or 
retrogression, which is the same thing, is great. I am 
ready to-day to declare that the ultimate point has been 
attained, and shall think so, at least until to-morrow. 

The picture man resents control. The mere suggestion 
that he shall be held to account, when his eagerness for com- 
mercial gain gets the better of him and he misbehaves, 
causes him to describe me as a Cato or a Torquemada. He 
seeks refuge under the old provision of our bills of rights 
about liberty of speech and the freedom of the press, and 
tells us that some God-given privilege of his is being infringed 
when he is informed that it is undesirable for him to make 
and exhibit a picture of a woman who is unclothed, or is 
seen in the intimate attitudes of her bed chamber, or, per- 
haps, is about to give birth to an infant, or has done so just 
a few minutes since (a not unusual subject for scenes in 
film), or is seized for sensual embraces or for a rape—when 
he is told that he does ill in choosing for his “‘drama”’ themes 
which have to do with abortion, birth control, the immoral 
traffic in girls and a score of subjects which are revolting, 
and which are selected for treatment on this account and 
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with knowledge of the curiosity felt by the public in the 
discussion of them. 

I say that our freedom of speech is not for a man who has 
so low an estimate of his social responsibility. He is not 
playing fairly with the world. When he forms a Board of 
Censorship of his own and puts his certificate of merit in his 
own studio upon his own picture merely to confuse and mis- 
lead the people who are concerning themselves about this 
matter, it is confirmation of his misconduct. He is forestal- 
ling us. He wishes to make us believe that what the state is 
asked to do is superfluous, since it is being done already by 
some committee of volunteers of his choosing. A time is in 
view when such lobbying with the public conscience can no 
longer avail. All Canada has provided itself with legal 
protection against injurious film; four of our forty-eight 
States—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kansas, and Maryland—and 
the city of Chicago support commissions for the oversight 
of the millions of feet of celluloid which carry their impres- 
sions each year to the American mind. The number of 
States ready to deal with this topic needs immediate exten- 
sion, but in the capital of every one to which the suggestion 
is forcibly brought an alert and an ingenious body of men 
and women in the employ of the picture maker strives to 
confound the energies of those who are contributing their 
efforts to enact this indispensable measure of social reform. 

When twenty populous States instead of four have commis- 
sions of this character, working to a common end, we shall 
dry up the source of the evil. It will be seen and understood 
that pecuniary profit can no longer accrue from a picture of 
salacious appeal. Inelegancy there may still be, but money 
will not come from indecency to maker or vendor; since his 
film, should it have this character, will find only a restricted 
market, if indeed it can be shown at all. He will perforce 
become a better and a more neighborly man, as he should 
have been on his own motion in response to the impulse of 
his own heart from the first day. 


L 
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THE FULL CIRCLE OF MASEFIELD’S ART 


Reynard the Fox; or The Ghost Heath Run, by John Masefield, 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1919. 


Upon nothing in us, perhaps, do the changes of the years mark 
themselves more clearly than upon our affection for poetry In 
early youth we go to the poets for that glowing aura of romantic 
sensibility which they most commonly achieve when they them- 
selves are young. It is then that most surely we feel the spell of 
Byron, of the more ethereal quality in Shelley, of such lesser mas- 
ters as Poe and Thomas Moore. Shelley, it need not be said, can 
supply our later needs as well, and superbly, but in much of his 
work he is with these others as satisfying the desire of youth for 
that cloudier beauty where clear definition stands for little beside 
the mere rush of enchantment. As we come to middle-age our 
demand is more and more for the concrete image, the hard out- 
line, the intellectual clarity that is behind all larger vision, be it 
never soradiant. It is then that we realize the true lyric mastery 
of such men as Marvell, and Donne, and Wordsworth of the 
shorter poems, and Blake. What happens in old age I cannot say, 
since with that Time waits upon me yet. 

But there is one kind of poetry which, if we care for it at all, we 
care for always. In its nature it may conceivably be said that this 
is not of the very rarest attar, that it never quite touches the su- 
preme wonder of phrase that is the last delight of poetry. But 
for all that it seems to me that'it has more uniformly than any 
other poetic kind what we mean by greatness. It is the poetry 
that takes easily into its processes great vistas of humanity with 
their background. The highest masters, such as Shakespeare, 
can by habit encompass this end and at the same time touch their 
work at every point with the rarer precision of which I have spo- 
ken. Others in their creative impetus passing humanity under 
rapid review may inform their work less frequently with the high 
lights of distinction, and yet by the very liberality and sweep of 
their perceptions come to greatness. The most notable example of 
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this kind is Chaucer, and with him William Morris may fairly 
claim rank. 

And now in his latest poem Mr. Masefield adds this distinction 
to many that were already his. His lyrics, at their best, have a 
tenderness that is not surpassed in contemporary poetry. Inhis 
previous narrative poems he has been able to bring this tender- 
ness to longer work that has always seemed to me to be essentially 
lyric in character. The most affecting quality in “The Ever- 
lasting Mercy” and “The Daffodil Fields” and the rest of them is 
that same tenderness relating Mr. Masefield’s own personality to 
the people of whom, and the events of which, he is writing. We 
do not quarrel with this; we are grateful for it, as we are always 
when beauty is the end. But in “Reynard the Fox” there is a 
change. It would not be difficult to select a passage here and 
there for the isolated beauty which is common in the other poems, 
but here it would be to miss the presiding excellence of the work. 
In this poem a motley of life passes with a gusto that is new in 
Mr. Masefield’s work and brings it far more nearly than it has 
been before into the region of Chaucer’s profound and moving 
comedy. 

In so far as the poem is a narrative, its hero is the fox. The 
fine body of folk who come to the meet are used admirably by the 
poet for the purpose of setting before us one deftly outlined char- 
acter after another—character here always of comedy strain—but 
beyond a formal connection here and there with the main scheme 
of the poem they might have been used much to the same end and 
in much the same way as a crowd in a country market-place or, 
say, a village church congregation. This is no defect; the Ghost 
Heath Run is as fair a device as another for assembling the poet’s 
figures—as fair as the Canterbury Pilgrimage. Mr. Masefield 
justifies his method by giving us an exhilarating group of men 
and women, all rich in quality, and compounded of type and per- 
sonality in the way which the best comic art always contrives. 
But apart from this scheme in the poem, which might have been 
as well served by making the chronicle begin and end with the 
meet as by carrying it through the long run by Ghost Heath, 
there is a further strain of pure narrative effect, and this concerns 
itself wholly with the mortal struggle and final escape of the small 
red animal that gives the poem its name. The story is conducted 
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with great spirit and variety, and is a notable addition to the rare 
successes in animal poetry. Reynard takes his country with 
fine dramatic effect, and he becomes very much an object of our 
concern as we read. He is not sentimentalized by the poet, and 
in his own vagabond kind he crawls at last into his earth, 
exhausted but safe, a not unworthy fellow of Mr. Ralph Hodg- 
son’s Bull. And as he crosses woods and pasture and rivers, Mr. 
Masefield finds again an opportunity of drawing the English 
landscape that he loves so well and sees so vividly. There is no 
contemporary poetry that has in it more deeply the poignancy 
of the earth than Mr. Masefield’s, and in this poem he, perhaps, 
excels his own tenderness. We think little or nothing of the 
crowded folk behind as the fox makes his lonely yet perilous 
way, with death but at a field’s distance, across one of those 
midland counties that have their own very special and intimate 
beauty. It is, perhaps, an unconsidered effect in Mr. Mase- 
field’s poem that while our interest in the hunting’s end never 
fails, the fox yet seems to be a creature apart from the excited 
pursuit, moving through a world of natural loveliness that is 
wholly undisturbed by the little tumult of the scarlet-coated field. 
Ghost Heath cares nothing for the run. But unconsidered as 
it may be, the effect is none the less one of very subtle art, 
being also the one reminiscence in the poem of Mr. Masefield’s 
rare tragic gift. 

Although it may be said that “ Reynard the Fox”’ has not in the 
detail of its workmanship quite uniformly that cameo-like sharp- 
ness that is the surest guarantee of permanence in a long poem as 
it is in a lyric (in all literary forms, in fact, as in Mr. Hardy’s 
novels, for example) there is a general distinction in the work that 
can only be attained by an excellence in the parts composing the 
whole. If the texture is not of the very rarest quality, it is always 
compact and sound, and the cumulative impression is one both of 
simplicity and of richness. The poem is likely to serve Mr. 
Masefield’s reputation well. The history of this reputation is not 
an uncommon one, and affords an interesting comment upon 
public opinion. Ten or twelve years ago Mr. Masefield’s poems 
caught the ear of a few careful listeners only. It was then a mark 
of alert culture (following the careful listeners) to praise him. 
The poet’s audience suddenly became a large one with the widen- 
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ing of his own poetic interests and the introduction into his work 
of certain popular (but by no means worthless) as apart from 
purely poetic qualities. There was general applause, and alert 
culture became shy at first, then a little angry, and finally in dis- 
dain left Mr. Masefield for the discovery of Mr. S—— and Mr. 
S , who in a day or two will likewise be disowned. Alert 
culture, the truth is, is but the assertive voice from year to year 
of the very latest literary débutant; we have, I suppose, all been 
there ourselves. 

Mr. Masefield has happily been untouched by the coldness of 
this disapproval, being more concerned in his work, and consol- 
ing himself doubtless with the affection of thousands of readers 
who are simple enough to think that Tennyson and Wordsworth 
and Milton were great poets. And his poetry has moved in 
steady and admirable development, until now in his maturity 
the wheel is coming full circle. Already alert culture is praising 
him again, just as it is announcing to an obtuse world the dis- 
covery of that new lyric poet, Mr. Thomas Hardy. You are apt 
to look a little foolish if you continue in disparagement of a man 
who can write poems like ‘Reynard the Fox.” So that until the 
next turn of chance Mr. Masefield is secure of his greater and his 
lesser public. And he possesses himself surely enough to make 
his more durable fame, when chance shall have played all her 
tricks, a matter of but little doubt. 


London. 





JOHN DRINKWATER. 


DICKENS AND DICKENSIANS 


The Dickens Circle, by J. W. T. Ley, E. P. Dutton & Co., New 

York, 1919. 

Almost together have appeared two books of uncommon inter- 
est dealing with the great age which we have now definitely left 
behind us. ‘“‘Eminent Victorians” has been already reviewed 
in this magazine. In that book Mr. Strachey drew at full length 
the portraits of a few men and women taken from different walks 
of life, and implied that the characters of the rest of the Victorian 
heroes might be inferred from those whom he delineated. His 
was a psychology hard and malicious, but’ always brilliant and 
entertaining, which probed through deed and circumstance for 
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the moral and intellectual weaknesses of the ecclesiastic, the saint, 
the schoolmaster, the soldier, and the statesman who rose to 
highest place in the estimate of their contemporaries. 

Mr. Ley would likewise let the light in on the Victorians. But 
the temper of his art is very different from Mr. Strachey’s. He 
is a Dickensian, and as such believes no other man who ever lived 
has quite the interest of his hero. He calls his book ‘The Dickens 
Circle,” within the compass of which live and move all the Mid- 
Victorians who count in art and letters, with Charles Dickens as 
the centre. It is a book of several circles, inner and outer, of 
intimacies, friendships, and acquaintances. Without Dickens 
there would have been no circles, without him there would have 
been no Victorian era quite worth while. 

A book like this is the delight of all Dickensians. Despite its 
false perspective, it gives pleasure to the rest of us also. Here we 
see the Victorians all at play as if life were never a serious under- 
taking. As in “Pickwick,” innumerable are the journeys, the 
jests, the hoaxes, and the pastimes. When in London, people 
are always going to the theatre to see Macready or are getting up 
private theatricals of their own, when they are not eating and 
drinking. Rarely did Dickens begin a novel or end one without a 
dinner with his friends to celebrate the event. It is amazing to 
read how they drank in those days. With a group of friends 
Dickens took a trip into Cornwall, and this is what he wrote of it: 
“Tf you could have seen but one gleam of the bright fires by which 
we sat in the big rooms of ancient inns at night, until long after 
the small hours had come and gone, or smelt but one steam of the 
hot punch . . . which came in every evening in a huge broad 
china bowl: I never laughed in my life as I did on this journey. 
It would have done you good to hear me. I was choking and 
gasping and bursting the buckle off the back of my stock, all the 
way.” 

And likewise of that scene in Baltimore when Dickens parted 
with Washington Irving: “Some unknown admirer of his books 
and mine sent to the hotel a most enormous mint julep, wreathed 
with flowers. We sat, one on either side of it, with great solemnity 
(it filled a respectably-sized round table), but the solemnity was 
of very short duration. It was quite an enchanted julep, and 
carried us among innumerable people and places that we both 
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knew. The julep held out far into the night, and my memory 
never saw him afterwards otherwise than as bending over it, 
with his straw, with an attempted air of gravity (after some 
anecdote involving some wonderfully droll and delicate observa- 
tion of character), and then, as his eye caught mine, melting into 
that captivating laugh of his, which was the brightest and best I 
have ever heard.” 

How fine all this is! What glorious nights those were, never to 
be enjoyed again in Baltimore or elsewhere in these United 
States! And yet one such night if recorded of Henry Fielding 
would be sufficient to confirm the tradition that he was an ine- 
briate who wrote his novels between sprees. 

And those Victorians wept as easily as they drank or laughed. 
“Irving wept heartily at parting,” that is, with gusto, Dickens 
wrote; and many other sad scenes are related of people who had 
to separate for a few days or a few weeks. Dickens blotted with 
tears the paper on which he wrote his novels, and his readers 
followed suit when they saw his words. Landor could not restrain 
his tears as he read of David Copperfield’s hardships; Jeffrey of 
“The Edinburgh Review” bowed his head in tears over the table 
when he came to the death of Little Nell; and even Macaulay 
cried, he says, “as if my heart would break,’’ when he reached the 
first pathetic passage in ““Dombey and Son.” Macready was so 
stunned by a print of Nell lying dead that he had to wait some 
minutes before the tears would flow. Apparently of Dickens’s 
intimate associates, Maclise was almost single in refusing tears. 
“T am never up,” he wrote, “to his young girls—he is so fond of 
the age of ‘Nell,’ when they are most insipid.” Dickens’s novels 
gave his contemporaries precisely what they wanted—an occasion 
for both laughter and tears. He was perplexed by the “curious 
fact” that “‘one of the most popular books on earth has nothing 
in it to make anyone laugh or cry.” 

Not understand why “Robinson Crusoe” is a popular novel 
because nobody ever weeps over the death of Friday! There are 
ranges of interest outside of laughter and tears; and Defoe, know- 
ing this wider world, appealed to all men of all races and of all 
times with a tale of how a man down on his uppers manages to 
live and thrive. The fact is Dickens never thought. He was a 
bundle of emotions which gave immediate response to the passing 
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incident. Wonderful were his perceptive powers, which took in 
at a glance everything necessary for those grotesque scenes and 
characters which were the aim of his art. But he rarely got 
beyond perceptions and a skilful order of them for the effects he 
desired to produce. When he succeeded in rising to a concept or 
a generalization, it was likely to be wrong. It was his opinion, 
for example, that Thackeray did not take the profession of letters 
seriously, while Bulwer-Lytton was all seriousness. We now know 
how that matter stands. A man without judgment could not 
divine the secret of ‘Robinson Crusoe.” 

Hence an important corollary. The public has generally been 
disappointed in books about Dickens. John Forster, who asso- 
ciated with him for more thanthirty years, was his first biographer. 
When his book, which is really a good piece of work, came out, 
people did not find in it what they expected. They expected 
another Boswell’s “‘Life of Johnson,” and they did not get it. 
What Forster failed to do many others have attempted, and they 
have equally failed. We now know almost everything about 
Dickens, his public and private life, his recreations, his friendships, 
his quarrels, the circumstances under which he wrote each novel, 
the originals of his characters, and every place he ever visited. 
None of this vast information is without interest. But very little 
new light has been thrown on the character of Dickens since 
Forster wrote of him. He has been presented in new situations, 
but he is always essentially the same man. See him once and 
you do not need to see him again. On the other hand, Dr. Johnson 
always has a surprise in store for you. Unlike Dickens, he had 
read and pondered, as well as.observed. Whatever the subject 
under discussion, he was ready with an opinion worth listening 
to. No two dinners he attended were alike, for what was said 
was always fresh and new. The Dickens dinners were all of one 
type. Dickens and his friends told stories and toasted one another, 
but in this dearth of ideas there could be no conversation of the 
Dr. Johnson kind for a Boswell to report and comment on; there 
was nothing but a welter of good fellowship. 

Sometime the world will be much interested, I daresay, in 
knowing more about the real character of the man behind the 
laughter and tears. Perhaps it may then endure to see applied 
to him that psychology in which Mr. Strachey is so proficient. 
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But no one quite dares to do this now, for there are too many 
Dickensians abroad. 

As must be generally known, Dickens belonged to the lower 
middle class, then sinking into the proletariat, from which he 
rose by sheer determination to fame. It was a quick and lasting 
triumph. Indeed, Dickens was but twenty-five years old when 
he hit his pace in “Pickwick” and entered upon that new life of 
freedom from poverty described by Mr. Ley. He brought with 
him the rare gifts of genius. Never seeking the patronage of 
anyone, he followed Scott in making literature an honorable 
profession and calling, and his achievements were very great. 
His books were read by people of all classes and ages and he made 
friends wherever he went, except among politicians and men of 
science, whom he ridiculed and for the most part kept clear of. 
His was the career of a runner at full speed. It fills us with wonder 
and admiration, for there is no looking backward, and the goal is 
always won. 

Certain parts of this career, however, are shielded from full view 
by Dickensians, though Mr. Ley does not guard his hero so closely 
as do the rest. Dickens had a way of quarrelling with a friend 
and of finding another to take his place; once he ordered Forster, 
who was his best friend, out of the house; and no friendship, if 
broken, was likely to be patched up unless such a course were for 
his own interest or the other party made the first move. The 
Dickensian excuses this characteristic of his hero, or throws the 
blame on other shoulders. It can never be forgotten that Dickens 
accepted the hospitality of “those friends of mine in America,” 
and then went home and cut them up in a “vulgar and flippant” 
book (this is Macaulay’s phrase) which he naively dedicated to 
them. When they resented the performance, he put them into a 
novel. The Dickensian admits all this, but adds that twenty-five 
years later Dickens made a handsome apology for his bad manners. 

About the Dickens household silence is the rule. After his wife 
had borne him ten children, Dickens arranged a “‘separation by 
consent.” It may be that this mother of ten children was by that 
time “a large woman, with a great deal of color, and rather coarse,” 
and that she developed a temper not so happy as that of her un- 
married sister Georgiana, who had been through no such ordeal. 
In palliation of his conduct, Dickens himself reminds us that the 
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terms of the separation—an allowance of £600 a year—were “‘as 
generous as if Mrs. Dickens were a lady of distinction.” But 
this is not the point in his behavior. Dickens did not stop with 
the separation, which should have been a private affair, but he 
published in “Household Words,” which he was then editing, a 
statement labelled “Personal,” giving the story from his point 
of view, and broke with Mark Lemon because he would not 
reprint the statement in “Punch.” Apparently it never occurred 
to Dickens that he was not acting the gentleman. 

Finally, to be brief, there is that sad business with Thackeray, 
which has been befogged in all sorts of ways. It should be, never- 
theless, a plain tale, and for the essential facts one need not go 
outside of Mr. Ley’s book. At the Garrick Club Thackeray was 
often seen by a young journalist named Edmund Yates, who 
afterwards gained a merited reputation in his profession. He 
published in “Town Talk,” of which he was the editor, a fulsome 
eulogy of his friend Mr. Dickens, and as a companion piece a 
sketch of Mr. Thackeray’s character, “slanderous and untrue.” 
Thackeray sent the young man a sharp letter, which evoked a 
nasty reply. Thereupon Thackeray, perfectly correct in his pro- 
cedure, laid the matter before the Committee of the Garrick Club, 
who asked Mr. Yates to apologize on the ground that reflections 
by one member upon another were “intolerable in a society of 
gentlemen,” whose conversations should not be commercialized 
in the press. Yates refused to make an apology and forthwith 
appealed to the whole body of the members, by whom he was 
promptly expelled. And what was the part played in the trans- 
action by Dickens, who was a member of the Club? Throughout 
the dispute he acted as Yates’s adviser, even guiding his friend’s 
hand in the reply to Thackeray. He appeared at the general 
meeting of the Club when Yates was expelled, he there made a 
speech in his defense, and when he lost his case he resigned. 
Sometime afterwards Thackeray met Dickens at the Athenaeum 
Club and extended a hand which was reluctantly received. A 
fortnight later Dickens was weeping over Thackeray’s grave. 

It is a “curious fact,” yet unexplained, why Dickens was unable 
to acquire the code of a gentleman. Did he bring over from 
his early life tastes and ideals which he never shuffled off, just as 
he continued, I have been told, to speak cockney to the end, 
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though he learned to manage his h’s? Or was his conduct mainly 
due to that exaltation of the ego which sometimes accompanies 
fame? In leaving these questions to the analyst of human action, 
I may add that the circle of Dickens’s intimate friends was com- 
posed mostly of convivial companions, that his close association 
with gentlemen was never so extensive as it is made to appear 
in Mr. Ley’s book. Men like Thackeray, Browning, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, and Tennyson were not of the Dickens circle. They 
belonged to circles of their own which the Dickens circle hardly 
more than touched. The great men of the Victorian era did not 
move round Dickens as his satellites. And in the long run the 
attempt to make a hero of him will prove futile. It is better to 
view Dickens from a distance, without much reference to his 
“attractive personality.” How vital his art yet remains may be 
seen in the fact that whenever a new novelist appears who has 
learned from Dickens, we all read his book. It was so with 
“Joseph Vance,” and it is now so with ““The Gay-Dombeys.” 


na Wixsur Cross. 
Yale University. 


THE LAST OF THE ICHTHYOSAURIA 


My Memoirs, by Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, Dodd, Mead, & Co., 

2 vols., New York, 1920. 

The aftermath of the world war has produced several memoirs 
written by notables in the opposite camps. These have con- 
tributed much interesting information, and in some cases equally 
interesting misinformation regarding the conduct of the war. 
Perhaps their chief value lies in the fact that these men, for better 
or for worse, give themselves away. Ludendorf, for example, 
we used to regard as a veritable god of battle, one to be ranked 
hereafter with Hannibal and Caesar; but he has since written a 
book and exploded his own myth beyond repair. General French 
had some reputation left, even after he was made Field Marshal 
and Baron of Ypres (with duty at home), until he, too, wrote a 
book and left us wondering why such a man should be sent to 
restore peace in Ireland. And here comes “the old pirate, Tir- 
pitz,” revealing a personality that has been a storm centre in his 
own country and anathema in the lands beyond. 
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There is no doubt as to what this personality is. As we read, 
the impression grows that we are listening to the last of the Ich- 
thyosauria, who looks upon a world that knows his kind no more 
—and despises it. His political opinions, especially, are fine, 
crusty specimens from the age of Frederick William the First. 
The very word “democracy” he fairly spews out of his mouth. 
He notes the deterioration of manners in the British naval officers 
during the years immediately preceding the war, and says it was 
due to “‘the lowering of the social standard among the recruits.” 
In other passages the word makes him savage. And yet he goes 
on to prove in great detail how disastrously the German autoc- 
racy failed in its management of the navy on account of the divi- 
sion of authority and the constant interference of the Kaiser. It 
is comforting to learn from the mouth of this old Bourbon how 
badly things can go in a beautifully efficient autocracy like the 
late German Empire. Hereafter we don’t need to feel so apolo- 
getic about the blunders of our democracy. 

The other abstraction that he hates is ‘“Anglo-Saxondom.” 
What he says about England ought to make every Sinn Feiner 
sleep with both volumes under his pillow. As for us, he remarks 
that the “American hordes turned the tide in the West,” but 
otherwise we seem to be a poor upstart lot, hardly worth the 
breath to curse. He speaks slightingly of our navy, and has a 
quaint version of the Manila incident in 1898. “On the occasion 
of a collision with Admiral Dewey,” he writes, “Flag Lieutenant 
(later Secretary of State) von Hintze upheld German honor by 
his coolheadedness and prevented the danger of a conflict.”” He 
prevented it by the simple and ancient expedient of backing down 
when the British Admiral Chichester steamed between the two 
squadrons with his bands playing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
At all events Tirpitz assures us that Germany fought for the 
freedom of the world as against the “‘slavery of Anglo-Saxondom,” 
and alas, the struggle was lost! 

But he has more than prejudices to express. Snubbed by his 
Emperor, opposed by the Chancellor and the other officials in 
power, attacked by the democratic element in the press and the 
Reichstag, he has certain definite theses to bring forth for the 
benefit of his own people. First, he is vehement in his assertion 
that the war was not due to his naval policy. If Germany had 
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had no strong fleet, she would have had no “alliance value,” and 
her great overseas trade would have lain at the mercy of England. 
Just what England was going to do to German trade is rather 
hazy, but there was something dreadful impending. And, of 
course, he falls back upon Mahan to prove that a large commerce 
needs a large navy to protect it. 

Secondly he denies that Germany willed the war. He says 
there never was a toast to “Der Tag” in the messes of the fleet— 
though many an American naval officer has witnessed it. The 
war was brought upon Germany through the abysmal stupidity 
of Bethmann-Hollweg. ‘Tirpitz declares that officials in Berlin 
were frantic as they saw themselves swept over the cataract by 
this man’s folly. Much as Tirpitz hates England, he says that 
Bethmann should certainly have accepted Grey’s offer of media- 
tion. From this time on, the Chancellor was the evil genius of 
the empire; it was his criminal mistakes in diplomacy from the 
ultimatum to Serbia to the Zimmermann note that wrecked the 
German cause during the war. It must be admitted that Tir- 
pitz makes out a highly plausible story. 

His third point is that the German navy, created by Tirpitz 
during a lifetime of devotion, was not permitted to do what it 
could have done. He entered the Prussian navy in 1865, the 
last year of our Civil War, and it was largely due to this man that 
the German fleet grew from practically nothing to a rank second 
only to that of Great Britain. When he speaks of the possibili- 
ties of his fleet he is likely to know whereof he speaks. And it 
seems extraordinary that he should have been permitted so little 
influence in the naval policy of the war. There was no unity of 
administration for the navy. Apparently, the Chief of Staff, in 
consultation with the Chancellor and the Emperor, did the direct- 
ing, while Tirpitz as “Secretary of State for the Navy” had little 
to do but offer advice that nobody paid any attention to. 

The High Seas Fleet, he declares, should have gone out at once 
and forced an action with the Grand Fleet. In the summer of 
1914 several of England’s new battleships were still on the stocks 
and others needed overhauling; the chances of victory for Ger- 
many were therefore better than at any other time during the 
war. “Almost always,” he says, “throughout the history of the 
world, smaller fleets have defeated greater ones.” The German 
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inferiority in numbers could have been compensated, he believes, 
by superiority in material and the high state of German morale. 
In this opinion the Grand Admiral is probably right. He is 
supported by Jellicoe’s candid statements as to the actually slight 
margin of superiority that Great Britain had in numbers on the 
outbreak of war, and the superiority of the Germans in hull con- 
struction, fire control, and many other things of great weight in 
battle. He is supported also by the splendid showing made by 
the Germans in the Battle of Jutland, two years later, when the 
odds were much greater than they would have faced in 1914. 

One of the striking features of that battle is the fact that, 
despite heavy pounding, the German ships stayed afloat; while 
British ships, wounded beneath the water line, sank like stones. 
The only large German vessel that succumbed to gunfire was the 
“Pommern,” a pre-dreadnaught constructed before Tirpitz’s 
improvements in hull construction were put in effect. So also 
throughout the war, other German ships, like the “Goeben,” 
could run on mines and yet return to port under their own steam, 
whereas English ships, like the “Audacious,” were sent to the bot- 
tom by a single mine. This method of building a hull so as to 
localize the effect of an explosion under the waterline was the 
result of Tirpitz’s assiduous experiments in the years preceding 
the war. Unquestionably, this advantage alone would have gone 
far to help the German fleet in an action against the British in 1914. 

But the Emperor and the Chief of Staff decided on the strategy 
of guerilla warfare and a “fleet in being.” Mahan says very 
truly that the value of a fleet in being is “‘overstated’’; at the 
same time he says that the safest place for such a fleet is inside an 
impregnable port, “imposing on the enemy the intense and contin- 
uous strain of watchfulness against escape.’ But in war the saf- 
est way is not always the wisest way. He might have added that 
a fleet that merely stays in being for a prolonged length of time 
is bound to rot. Thus the German navy, which showed such 
splendid spirit from 1914 to 1916, deteriorated to mutiny and 
surrender in 1918. A navy that accepts the rdéle of a fleet in being 
simply because it is smaller than that of the enemy is doomed. 

The second fatal German mistake, according to Tirpitz, was 
Bethmann’s unwillingness to press the submarine campaign in 
the face of “the bullying notes of Wilson” in 1916. The Grand 
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Admiral sees nothing objectionable in unrestricted submarine 
warfare in the circumstances, and he trots out all the old familiar 
German arguments. He neglects, however, to mention trifles 
like the torpedoing of hospital ships. His great point in this 
issue is that America in 1916 was not willing to go to war on the 
submarine question; he adds further that the measures for de- 
fense against the U-boat were not then devised, and the chances 
of success were far better than they were a year later. 

One possibility of action Tirpitz fails to discuss, but it is 
the one that Allied naval men feared most in the last year of the 
war. ‘This is the fact that any one of the heavy German cruisers 
or battleships could have slipped out to sea and annihilated an 
entire troop ship convoy coming from America before its presence 
could be discovered. Ten to one it would never have seen Wil- 
helmshaven again, but before it went down it would have struck 
a terrific blow; a single battle cruiser’s successful attack might 
have checked the flow of troops on which so much depended, and 
half a dozen such attacks might have stopped it altogether. 
Happily for us the bold stroke was never attempted. 

Naturally, as members of the accursed race of “ Anglo-Saxons,” 
we are not likely to find much common ground of sympathy for 
the points of view of this bitter old man, but one cannot close the 
books without a feeling of pity. All his life he gave to his country 
and her fleet. He toiled devotedly and to good purpose, for the 
High Seas Fleet of 1914 was a remarkable achievement on a com- 
paratively small outlay of money and with no foundation in 
material or tradition. This fine weapon, which he had forged, 
he was obliged to see rust out in ignoble idleness and at length 
drop into the hands of his bitterest enemies. He believed passion- 
ately in the Hohenzollern empire, but he has lived to see that 
empire in ruins, with socialists in control of the fragments. He 
gloried in his German blood, but since the revolution he has lost 
faith even in his own people. One melancholy comfort he has 
left—the thought that if only his voice had been heeded before 
and during the war, the whole terrible tragedy might have been 
averted, and that thought has given birth to these Memoirs. 


Witi1am O.iver STEVENS. 
United States Naval Academy. 
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A NEW WORLD 
The Spirit of Russia, by T. G. Masaryk, Macmillan Co., New York, 1919. 


This book is the revelation of a political literature that not half- 
a-dozen Anglo-Saxon scholars can claim to know with that fulness 
which alone could justify criticism. It is not an easy book to 
read, yet it is one of absorbing interest. President Masaryk has 
very skilfully combined a background of events and ideas so that 
a chronological perspective gives each thinker his proper place. 
From it all, Russia emerges as a country that an autocratic system 
has inevitably made the land of intellectual extremes. We have 
theocratic absolutists like Pobedoonstev, on the one hand, and 
extreme anarchists like Bakunin on the other. Russia appears 
hardly ever to have produced a moderate party. 

Another point seems of importance. Every thinker with whom 
President Masaryk deals is primarily a metaphysician. Hume, 
Hegel, Feuerbach, seem, in the main, to form the groundwork of 
their speculations. There is astonishingly little of Plato or of 
Aristotle. There is even less discussion of that psychological 
foundation for political science so prominent in men like Bentham 
and Hobbes. The practical grasp of ethical considerations, as in 
T. H. Green, is almost everywhere absent. Nor—a significant 
thing—is there much analysis of the problem of organization. 
Political science is a theory either of rebellion or acceptance; and 
that ability to evolve institutional mitigations which is character- 
istic of western Europe seems non-existent. Upon the basis only 
of President Masaryk’s account one would hazard the guess that 
much Russian speculation has been rather the work of crude, if 
sometimes brilliant, sciolists than of thinkers trained in the dis- 
cipline of scientific observation. It may be added that nothing so 
decisively establishes the utter wastefulness of intellectual pro- 
scription as do these pages. 

President Masaryk tells us that these volumes are essentially an 
introduction to a later work in which he hopes to give us the es- 
sence of the Russian spirit in a full analysis of Dostoievski. That 
itself is testimony to the strangeness of the new world he has here 
made accessible. No one, I imagine, would endeavor to explain 
the essential characteristics of English civilization by a book on 
Meredith; and yet, from the perusal of these pages, one can see 
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how in Russia this is legitimate. Its literature seems to lack that 
departmentalism by which the humanities have in more Wesiern 
civilization been made in some sort accessible to scientific notions. 
Nor should one omit the ruthless a priortsm of the Russian mind. 
The tyranny of categories was surely never more rampant than in 
men like Pisarev and Lavrov. Yet, in all its crudity, the dominat- 
ing impression is one of an amazing creativeness that flowers 
despite the cruel suppression it was compelled to encounter. 

The translators’ work must have been no easy one; and it is a 
duty to add that while their work is never graceful, it is at every 


point clear and intelligent. Harow J. Lask1. 


Harvard University. 


ART AND HERALDRY 


Robbia Heraldry, by Allan Marquand, Princeton University Press, 

Princeton, 1919. 

The mere announcement of a new book by Professor Marquand 
on the Della Robbias—a subject which as everyone knows is 
inseparably and forever entwined with his name—would be 
sufficient to make the world of critical art sit up and lick their 
mental chops in anticipation. It is, therefore, with feelings of the 
keenest curiosity that we turn to the volume lying before us on 
the table. 

The present reviewer, however, must begin by confessing that 
he is far from possessing the special knowledge indispensable 
for an adequate appreciation of this work of great erudition. He 
is in no way qualified either to sit in judgment or to pick flaws. 
What is more serious, he is quite conscious that many important 
discoveries, many clever identifications, entirely escape him. He 
is aware that for him to attempt anything like a criticism would 
be presumptuous and absurd. This beautiful volume is full of 
instruction and delight for him, but he has not a single addition 
or correction to offer. 

As an American, however, he feels a pride in this work of real 
scholarship produced by a compatriot. It is a notable addition to 
the literature of art, and will take its place on the same shelf with 
Mr. Berenson’s more specialized writings, with Mr. Butler’s 
volumes on Syria, and with Mr. Marquand’s own earlier works. 
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It goes far to redeem the character of superficiality that is the 
reproach of so many books recently published by our university 
presses, which have created a painful impression among scholars. 
Mr. Marquand, like a few others of his kind still uneliminated 
from American universities, proves to us that learning, even in 
our colleges, is not yet entirely dead. 

It is, indeed, refreshing to observe Mr. Marquand’s complete 
indifference to that most obnoxious and contemptible of animals, 
the general reader. He proceeds about his self-appointed labor of 
love as serenely as if this enemy of all that is beautiful and all that 
is true had never been discovered by the venial and corrupt band 
of publishers. He actually dares to write as if there were someone 
in the world who cared about learning. He states facts as if the 
acquisition of knowledge were of value. 

There is, indeed, about the book a singular restraint, almost a 
leaning backwards in the avoidance of everything that might 
savor of playing to the gallery. Anyone who did not know that 
the art of the Della Robbias was the passion of the author’s life 
would hardly suspect that he felt the beauty of the objects with 
which he is dealing. A simple ascription at the end of each notice 
of a crest gives drily the writer’s judgment, not however even here 
upon artistic quality, but merely upon authorship. Yet how 
valuable these laconic remarks are! How many puzzling ques- 
tions they solve in three words! Mr. Marquand dissects his 
*scutcheons, presents his documents, draws his conclusions with 
the calmness of a scientist classifying varieties of croton-bug. 
He is never for an instant swerved from his stern task by the 
magic names so full of seduction, which he handles like specimens, 
nor by the myriad allurements which tempt travellers in this 
most fascinating of ages from the straight and narrow road, and 
have enled by landing even some of the greatest of them—like 
Herbert Horne—perilously near the quagmire. He holds, and 
rightly, that scholarship is more romantic than romance, and we 
turn from his book every nerve tingling with that delight which 
comes of a scholarly research carried to a successful conclusion. 

Of the broader aspects of this book it is perhaps yet too early 
to speak. Now that Mr. Marquand has pointed out the fact, it 
seems obvious enough that heraldry can be of the greatest assist- 
ance tocritics of art in supplying dates for objects. Certainly 
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students have singularly neglected the documents thus afforded 
them, probably because they have not been as a rule sufficiently 
familiar with heraldry to interpret any but the most obvious 
shields. It seems clear that Mr. Marquand has blazed out a 
way which others, and it is to be hoped he himself, will continue 
in other directions with equally important results. 

Mr. Marquand must be congratulated also upon another singu- 
larly happy idea. It is a great problem for an American scholar, 
tied down by duties at home, to find the time and opportunity to 
carry on researches in European libraries. The difficulty has in 
this case been solved by calling in the collaboration of Mr. Rufus 
Mather. Mr. Marquand indeed warmly accredits to Mr. Mather 
“‘all the documents and many of the identifications of coats of 
arms.” Lovers of Italian art will hope that this collaboration 
will continue in the future and produce more fruit of the same 
high quality. 

I close the book with the feeling that it will be of great value 
to me in the future, and that I have already profited from it much. 
That I have not even more, is entirely culpa mea. 


A. Kinas.tey Porter. 
New York City. 


THE TYPICAL AMERICAN SHORT STORY 


The Best Short Stories of 1918 and The Yearbook of the American 
Short Story, by Edward J. O’Brien, Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston, 1919. 

Edward J. O’Brien is fast making of himself a public institution. 
His fourth anthology of the best short stories for a year finds him 
recognized as a voice of authority among writers, publishers, stu- 
dents, and the untheorizing public. That public has an addi- 
tional reason for gratitude to the collector this year, for Mr. 
O’Brien has had the grace to be born an Irishman and so has 
admitted into his book five tales which may be rightly classed as 
fairy stories, so caviar to the general magazine. Even the editor 
of “The Atlantic Monthly” has recently and publicly admitted 
that he is afraid of spooks for printing purposes. The anthology 
of this year maintains the usual high and scholarly average, and 
the artisanship of the book has gained in usefulness. The editor 
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adds a new feature each year, helpful generally to authors and 
fellow editors. 

As for the contents—the final impression on a thoughtful reader 
is the extraordinary similarity of the collected stories. Plot, 
ethical purport, technique, English, have the same smack. The 
batch might all have been written, with two possible exceptions, 
by Gordon Hall Gerould, Arthur Johnson, or Mary Heaton Vorse. 
All three of these authors are included, and even the belaurelled 
work of Mr. Johnson, “The Visit of the Master,” fails to stand 
out by any personal peculiarity. Thirty years ago such an 
anthology must have compiled the writings of Henry James, 
Bret Harte, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Unsigned, their stories 
would have been recognizable. This is not the case with any 
bit of fiction in O’Brien’s book for 1919. 

Nevertheless the technique displayed in the collection is wonder- 
ful. It is not extravagant to declare that its perfection is equalled 
alone by the Frenchman to-day. The American has learned to 
present his vivid impression with economy of words, sharp sur- 
prises, brilliant introductions, and just enough epigrams. He is 
not original in his methods and owes much to the Frenchman; 
but then the Frenchman owes much to Poe—so the debt is can- 
celled. Yet the technique of these stories is too good, too clever. 
One of them is convincing: the group rings false. They are arti- 
ficial. Their timber-work protrudes. 

Unquestionably, this sameness is the sin of the magazine editor 
rather than the author. For in America he dictates as in no other 
land, he “bosses the job.” Few of the tribe are as explicit as Mr. 
Nathan of “The Smart Set,” who roared out to his romancers 
recently in a periodical for writers: “‘Don’t send us war stories, 
war poems, war plays. Stories about actors, authors, or editors. 
Stories about burglars, prostitutes, newspaper reporters, aviators, 
vice crusaders, or spies. Stories in which the man and the girl 
meet ina Pullman car. Stories of politics, of the occult, of college 
life, of the cow country, or of A. D. 2000. Stories dealing with 
death.” O wad some power the giftie gie Mr. Nathan of seeing 
how funny he is! But practically every editorial office in the land 
has an unseen catalogue of just such prohibitions. The result 
of tyranny cries aloud through O’Brien’s book—especially the 
tyranny of the happy ending. 
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Let it be admitted at once that the great war induced editors 
for the year 1918 to admit that sorrow is a reality in the world. 
There are five stories in Mr. O’Brien’s collection with definitely 
unhappy endings. Yet of these only two—“The Open Window” 
by Charles Caldwell Dobie and “Blind Vision” by Mary Mitchell 
Freedly—accept the blank despair of their own premises, accept 
it as Hardy would have accepted it, or Zola, or Tolstoy. The 
other three dodge the conclusion, soften it, ameliorate it. 
Abdullah, for instance, puts his tragic conclusion in his introduc- 
tion and marries off the murderer in a final paragraph! 

The evil of the happy ending lies in its corruption of the artistic 
purpose. The artist must be free. But the American editors are 
a blatant tribe. One of them forced Rudyard Kipling to patch a 
happy ending on “The Light that Failed”; while another mangled 
ruthlessly that superb tragedy, “Jude the Obscure.” If there be 
a crime like unto these it is the last act of “The Great Divide.” 

This obsession for happy endings, combined with our national 
prudery and over-consciousness of sex, has driven from our litera- 
ture all the mighty plots of the ages, with one exception. ‘“‘Oedi- 
pus,” “Medea,” “Hamlet,” “‘Othello,” “ Pére Goriot,” “Madame 
Bovary,” ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,” “Salome,” “The Way of All 
Flesh,” come within the catalogue of Mr. Nathan and of all our 
leading monthlies. At least their plots must be softened down. 
It is discouraging to find so virile a master as Achmed Abdullah 
handling the physical side in his study of Chinamen and chastity 
with the gingerly touch of a maiden aunt. Yet he alone in Mr. 
O’Brien’s volume seems aware that earth holds a mighty physical 
passion, which twice wrecked the home of David, that singer of 
the Shepherd Psalm, which scorches at the bottom of every human 
body, the master-lust of life. Love in all the other stories is either 
absent or sloppy. 

In order to understand how these two faults—prudery and the 
happy ending—have rotted out the life from American literature, 
it is necessary to study all four of O’Brien’s yearly anthologies. 
In them the plot of the “strong story” is reduced to just one 
possibility—sacrifice. I take it for granted that this collector’s 
selection of the most “distinguished” story for each year fairly 
represents the judgment of his editorial confréres. Each year he 
has garlanded this same plot of sacrifice, a plot worn bare by every 
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Sabbath School paper since time immemorial, a plot on which 
“The Youth’s Companion” lives and breathes and has its batten- 
ing. Here is O’Brien’s schedule of the “finest imaginative contri- 
butions to the short story made by an American artist””— 


1915. An old Jew has saved up money in order to return to his 
boyhood’s home. He gives it all up for the education of 
his grandson. 

1916. An old sailor has struggled for decades to return to Liver- 
pool and the wife he loves; but Fate, clutching the slack 
of his breeches, holds him to the Orient. At the moment 
of probable success he throws everything up for the sake 
of a murderer and his sweetheart. 

1917. A clergyman is tricked into thinking that his wife’s first 
husband still lives; so for the sake of her soul he endures 
agonies of separation and hands over all his ready cash 
to the villain. 

1918. A female bounder, a college professor, has one adoration, 
for a famous author. To honor him for an hour she 
makes every possible sacrifice, aided, and abetted by a 
male professor whose self-immolation is maudlin to the 
verge of the comic. 


Having finished these four anthologies at a protracted sitting I 
was vividly reminded of a mot of my brother’s. Bred among the 
hills of Massachusetts, when he first beheld the endless expanse 
of Illinois cornfields—that stretch of gold to far horizons—the 
monotony rasped his nerves. One morning, returning from class, 
he discovered a mole-run across the road. “Down I went on my 
knees,” he declares, “‘and lifted up my voice in loud thanksgiving, 
‘Almighty Father, I thank Thee for the sight of this mountain!’ ” 
In the anthology of 1919 fifteen writers provide tales based on the 
“sacrifice” motive. Achmed Abdullah provides the swart shadow 
of one mountain of sin and sorrow, and Charles Caldwell Dobie 
another. Yet neither dares to add, “‘ The primal tragedy is of sin 
and sex.” 

Added to the monotony of theme is the monotony of technique. 
The book bristles with it. The tales are run into one unvarying— 
almost unvarying—mould. The endings all strive for a “‘sur- 
prise,” and fifteen succeed in achieving it. Only Mr. Lewis man- 
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ages to astonish the reader, for the others give their surprise away 
in the first few paragraphs. Only five begin naturally. Eleven 
introduce a man—one a woman—who tells the story to friends. 
The tale-telling is done, with fidelity to type, at a meal in every 
case but one. Seven of these meals were served at restaurants. 
Only Katherine Holland Brown, however, attempts the “O. Henry 
introduction.” For this mercy much thanks! 

Mr. O’Brien has brought to his task a capability for untiring 
work and discriminating judgment. He adds to his twenty 
selected tales, an illuminating preface, the addresses of short- 
story magazines, biographies of writers, criticism of short stories 
for the year appearing in books and magazines, a list of current 
articles on fiction, an index of all the short stories for the year in 
the leading magazines. Future years shall rise up and call him 
blessed! He has elected himself our pope, our arbiter elegantiae, 
but he really is as near infallibility as is possible for our blind 
humanity. Stories are listed for the year superior to many 
printed in the anthology—for example, Fanny Hurst’s “Hers 
Not to Reason Why”; but on the whole the selection com- 
mends itself to the judicious. Nevertheless, one wishes he would 
refrain from his rolls of honor and his asterisks. He gives three, 
one for plot, one for form, one for permanent value as literature. 
The third is supposed to include the other two. After all, those 
asterisks only represent the editor’s personal opinion and that can 
be seen, even here and now, to be fallible. He burns, ceaselessly, 
a living flame of adoration before the altar of Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, and his idol is worth the incense. But when he gives “‘The 
Dark Hour” by this writer three asterisks he breaks his own rules. 
“The Dark Hour” is void of any semblance of plot. It is a 
mere conversation between two men on the ideals of Germany 
in the war. It is no more fiction than Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Decay of Lying” or Plato’s “Alcibiades.” It lacks the immortal 
spark that glimmers through those two masterpieces. It is 
dead already. 

Moreover, this editor fails in all four of his volumes to present 
anything that is characteristically American. He admires the 
French school and selects only illustrations of its theories. Now 
there has arisen in America one native, racy, individual form o 
fiction, the whimsical and exaggerated story exploited by Artemuf 
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Ward and Mark Twain, modified and adopted by O. Henry. 
To-day the most prominent exponents of that type are, perhaps, 
H. C. Witwer and Sewell Ford, and each has won an enviable 
popularity; yet Mr. O’Brien refuses an asterisk to the pair of 
them though they are far more American than any author he 
includes. He would never have given O. Henry a star or Arte- 
mus Ward! Perhaps the worst that can be said of this collection 
is that it isn’t radically American. It is Yankee in setting rather 


than in spirit. 


South Attleboro, Mass. 


JaMES CyurcH ALVoRD. 


A DIAGNOSIS OF STAGE DISEASES 


The Twentieth Century Theatre, by William Lyon Phelps, Macmillan 

Co., New York, 1918. 

This book, long advertised by the publishers, surprises in the 
contrast between the comprehensiveness of the title and the 
brevity of the contents. There is, however, no disappointment 
over its quality; for it is packed with good things, after the authen- 
tic order and quite in the vein of Phelps. It is not every college 
professor who can write as if he were—well, not lecturing to you 
in the class-room or handing down solemn obiter dicta in the study 
—as if he were sitting beside you, with a bag of peanuts in his hand 
and a twinkle in his eye, in the second balcony assisting at the 
performance of the latest musical comedy. It’s a shame to have 
to call such a fellow “professor.” After reading this book—I have 
read it three times!—no one need wonder that the “Lampson Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Yale University” is commonly 
known as “Billy Phelps.” 

A collection of “sayings” from this little testament of play- 
going experience, did space permit, would prove highly regaling. 
Perhaps few will dispute the statement that “‘during the last 
thirty years the highest peaks of literature have nearly all been 
revealed as Drama’’; and it is refreshing to have pointed out that 
“* ‘literary’ dramas like ‘The Blue Bird,’ ‘The Piper,’ ‘Fanny’s 
First Play,’ and others, have been among the most successful box- 
office productions of the twentieth century.” Despite such en- 
couraging signs regarding the drama, Mr. Phelps unhesitatingly 
declares that “the condition of theatrical art in America and for 
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that matter in England needs to be altogether reformed.” And 
this, please remember, was written a year before the epochal 
actors’ strike. No diffidence or dubiety deters Mr. Phelps: “I 
know exactly what the disease is, and I know exactly what 
remedy would cure it; but I have no idea how to bring the remedy 
to the patient.” 

Enter Doctor Phelps, famous diagnostician of theatrical ills, 
who charges only a fee of one-fifty per person and freely dedicates 
his discoveries to the world—in behalf of social science—or shall I 
say?—theatrical art. Now, Doctor, tell us quickly what is the 
trouble and prescribe the remedy, if you please—as the public is 
suffering violent pains and threatening to go into convulsions. 
Well, well! It’s quite simple: There must be a stock company in 
every city, and every company must have the right to produce new 
plays. By stock companies, Professor Phelps means not stock 
companies as we ordinarily know them in the United States, but 
stock companies “‘conducted on the European plan’’—where the 
actor is not a blasé transient, but a real member of society, a citi- 
zen in the town, where the company is a team, not a pyramid for 
a star; and where the player is not forced to run at high pressure 
all the time, within a limited range of character réles, but is able 
to have leisure for study, and varies his réles, not only in character 
but also in difficulty. 

One discovers with surprise that a twentieth-century man like 
Professor Phelps regards the movie habit as a bad habit. Yet 
he cannot blink the fact—he does not attempt to do so—that the 
movies have had an excellent effect on the legitimate theatre, in 
that “‘they have jacked it up.” Perhaps the most striking con- 
clusion of the book is drawn from a table showing the change in 
theatrical production and in public taste ranging over a period 
of eighteen years (1900-1918)—the tremendous growth in strength 
and popularity within that period of comedy over other forms— 
an outcome which Professor Phelps finds encouraging, since com- 
edy is ‘“‘the reflection and the interpretation of life.” 

He talks cheerfully about the decay of evil tendencies, blithely 
quotes George Ade at length, pats Florenz Ziegfeld on the back, 
copies ridiculous letters of Bernard Shaw to Louis Calvert—and 
takes a passing fling at “‘Ibsen’s anarchistic and destructive social 
ideas.” The really valuable work which has been accomplished, 
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and is now progressing, chiefly in training the public in apprecia- 
tion of good art, is effectively indicated; and the case is well put 
for the Little Theatres of all sorts—the protégés of Mr. Roland 
Holt. A point well made—but one that has been well made 
many times before, in this country, regarding the so-called “dra- 
matic criticism”’ of the press—is this: ‘“‘The critic should not be 
forced to write his article the same night of a play, nor should it 
ever appear on the morning after.” To ‘The New York Tribune” 
he pays the deserved tribute—a paper which for several years 
past has contained no criticism of a new play until two days after 
the performance. 

A refreshing, invigorating book this, humorous, thought-pro- 
voking, sensible. More to the point, it is written—not merely by 
a lover of the theatre and the drama—but by a confirmed play- 
goer, who is hospitable to all forms of stage production. 





ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
University of North Carolina. 


HUMANISM MILITANT 


Rousseau and Romanticism, by Irving Babbitt, Houghton Mifflin 

Co., Boston, 1919. 

Mr. Babbitt, literary and philosophic critic, has already come 
into his own as an exceptionally powerful leader of the opposition. 
This post, at least, his dearest enemies will be disposed to grant 
him. In some quarters he is doubtless hastily set down as a suc- 
cessor to nineteenth-century reactionaries—impatient with the 
drift of contemporary life, untouched by its characteristic ambi- 
tions, suspicious of its enthusiasms, reverting for solace to aban- 
doned hopes. But such a judgment is fundamentally misleading. 
A radical lack of sympathy with certain prevalent modes of think- 
ing and doing he everywhere exhibits, but only an observer tre- 
mendously in the dark regarding his own orientation can imagine 
that Mr. Babbitt has actually turned his back on the present. 
A reactionary, it should be said once for all, he is not. He 
advocates the re-establishment of no order of things that has ever 
existed in the world. He freely invokes the wisdom of Aristotle, 
but what, perhaps, he most admires even in this much-enduring 
ancient is his prodigious turn for thorough-going, open-eyed 
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investigation. ‘‘Truth,” he quotes Aristotle as saying, “‘in mat- 
ters of moral action is judged from facts and from actual life.” 
The words express perfectly the temper of the present volume. 
The book is unquestionably a strenuous attempt to judge large 
literary and ethical questions, not on the basis of mere specula- 
tion, but from facts and from actual life. Its method and its 
appeal are immediate, concrete, experimental. “By their fruits 
shall ye know them’’—is its omnipresent challenge. The reader 
may more conveniently deny outright Mr. Babbitt’s conclusions 
than maintain that a thinker who begs the scientist to be still more 
completely scientific has renounced the modern spirit. 

The special province of “Rousseau and Romanticism,” the 
fourth of its author’s major publications, is more than a province; 
it is a whole domain. Its concern with Rousseau himself is inci- 
dental. What it really offers in chapter after chapter (such as 
“Romantic Genius,” ‘“‘Romantic Imagination,” ‘Romantic 
Irony’’) is a brilliant and extremely acute analysis of the chief 
tendencies of European literature during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and, in the light of these tendencies, a dis- 
cussion of our present state and of our expectations for the future. 
Mr. Babbitt’s anxiety with regard to the scientific and senti- 
mental illusions not infrequently present in this literature was 
already distinctly marked; it remained for the new volume to 
approach the subject with increased directness and to develop it 
with greater amplitude. 

But I am tempted to deal less with the book as a specific treat- 
ment of a specific subject than as the expression of a profoundly 
interesting practical philosophy. In its more universal import 
“Rousseau and Romanticism” is the finely adequate develop- 
ment of a doctrine of humanism. Genuine humanists of every 
type—those who would bend man’s nature to what is normally 
human—will find in it a prodigal supply of equipment new and 
old with which to fight their endless battles. Nor is this a trivial 
boon. The common weakness of humanism militant is its lack 
of weapons. By definition an agent of the mean, it tends to rest 
unarmed at the neutral point between hostile forces, and, when 
compared with its aggressive rivals, to appear ineffective. To 
humanism also, a programme in some sort and a conscious com- 
mand of its immense potential strength are indispensable. It is 
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precisely this availing self-consciousness and this broadly simple 
programme that Mr. Babbitt is so competent to give. That he 
tries, in giving these things, to shun abstract system and blinding 
formula is everywhere apparent. What he advocates in criticism 
is neither the dogmatic literalism of the neo-classic, nor of course 
still less the present riot of irresponsible individualism, but, 
instead, the eminently sane conception of clear, elemental prin- 
ciples intuitively and flexibly applied. 

All humanists, I repeat, may obtain immense aid and comfort 
from “Rousseau and Romanticism.” But it is proper to add that 
many persons who by virtue of their general outlook on life have a 
right to the title will be not a little perplexed by the ultimate 
assumptions of Mr. Babbitt’s philosophy. If anyone thinks that 
to be truly modern is flatly to deny the spirit, then for him, it 
must be admitted, Mr. Babbitt is not modern. In an age which 
is steeped in naturalism, here is one man more, who, for his part, 
remains incorrigibly on the side of the angels. It is through their 
connection with an immediate consciousness of something higher 
than reason that he derives for his ideas what he considers their 
supreme sanction and their imaginative power. What distin- 
guishes his supernaturalism, however, is its purely critical and 
experimental basis. There can be no doubt that to his mind 
superrational perception is an affair of calm, everyday, matter- 
of-fact observation. He refers to “the presence in man of a 
restraining, informing, and centralizing power that is anterior to 
both intellect and emotion” with the air of being just as hard- 
headed, just as little the victim of illusion, as if he were affirming 
the fact of gravitation. The naturalist is half disarmed and even 
begins to wonder whether after all, as Mr. Babbitt persistently 
and imperturbably alleges, he may not have overlooked certain 
highly significant circumstances which are every whit as real as 
anything that goes on in his own special domain. But though he 
should not succumb—long is the way, indeed, and hard—he 
cannot but be deeply impressed by a religious conviction which 
is a logical development in our own time of the spiritual experi- 
ence of untold generations. 

Most of the political implications of the point of view he is 
developing, Mr. Babbitt tells us, he is reserving for a volume he 
has in preparation, to be entitled ‘Democracy and Imperialism.” 
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The announcement is but additional proof that in this significant 
thinker and writer we have to do with a professor of literature 
who is not only a professor and critic of belles lettres, but a man of 
letters in the larger sense, a man of letters—to think of England 
only—of the race of Dr. Johnson and Edmund Burke and Samuel 
Coleridge and Matthew Arnold; men who take possession of the 
entire human field, who are irresistibly impelled, indeed, so to 
expand their horizon, because they see life not at all as a collection 
of separable fragments but as an intricately organic whole. 
Freperick A. MANCHESTER. 
University of Wisconsin. 


RECENT VERSE 


The Beloved Stranger, by Witter Bynner, A. A. Knopf. Banners, by 
Babette Deutsch, George H. Doran Co. Poems about God, by John 
Crowe Ransom, Henry Holt & Co. The New Day, by Scudder 
Middleton, Macmillan Co. The Pursuit of Happiness, by Ben- 
jamin R. C. Low, John Lane Co. New York. The Charnet Rose, 
by Conrad Aiken, Four Seas Co., Boston. The Yale Book of 
Student Verse, Yale University Press, New Haven. 1918-1919. 


After the high tide of individualism in art, both creative and 
theoretical, a healthy reaction is beginning to set in. Let there 
be no doubt as to the general promise of the situation. Poetry 
in this country is to-day more interesting and more generally 
worth while than it has ever been. But if it is to fulfil its highest 
promise, our poets must realize that they cannot and should not 
attempt to ignore the standards of the community at large. This 
question has not to do with the efforts of deliberate charlatans, 
who are soon discredited, whether they imitate or whether they 
innovate; it concerns rather those who believe that art consists in 
being true to their smaller, separate selves instead of to their 
larger, collective selves. ‘‘That’s the way I feel,” complains the 
neglected individualist. ‘‘Who are you, and what has your feel- 
ing to do with me?” asks the Communal Voice. And the young 
poet who is big enough and sensible enough will heed the voice 
and will develop that side of his nature which overlaps the inter- 
ests and emotions of his fellows. At least that is what great 
artists have always done in the past. 

The soundest modern critics agree that the communal standard 
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is, next to personal sincerity, the chief test of merit. The late 
Professor Gummere is very clear on this point in his ““ Democracy 
and Poetry,”’ where he denies the claims of Whitman to stand as 
the representative poet of America because, for all his fire and 
largeness of vision, he refused to adopt a form that would com- 
municate his message to the people as a whole. Even the avowed 
liberal, Sir Henry Newbolt, in his “‘ New Study of English Poetry” 
limits the extreme individualism of Croce by asking: What if the 
artist’s feeling be “a cruel, a cynical, a frivolous, or an insane 
feeling?” It will be clearly seen that these adjectives can only be 
applied in the popular acceptance of the terms. Poetry should 
not be anti-social. 

Granted then, for our present purpose, that the communal 
standard should have its share in appraising a volume of poems, 
in what does this standard consist? Certainly a standard that 
accepts “The Everlasting Mercy,” “North of Boston,” and 
“Spoon River Anthology” has advanced considerably beyond 
that of the past generation. Few people now desire poems that 
tell vaguely idealistic stories or point direct morals. But two 
things, it would seem, are still needed. First, the average reader 
of verse wants to get a sense of actuality, he expects to meet with 
landscapes he might have seen and people he might have known. 
Remote or imaginary scenes he expects to have interpreted in 
terms of his own experience. Very naturally, he wants art for 
life’s sake. And secondly, besides this, he demands a reason why 
this representation of life should be made at all. The claims of the 
communal standard on the poet of to-day are very moderate. The 
reader does not ask for poetry he can agree with, for poetry he can 
understand at first glance, or even for poetry that will not shock 
him. All he asks is that the poet shall have some community of 
interest with him, shall have a real meaning to express, and shall 
convey that meaning with as little obscurity as possible. What 
the reader objects to is, first of all, poetry that springs not from 
an inner urge of feeling, but from the desire to illustrate some 
experimental theory. He also distrusts exotic, morbid, and 
trivial themes, and self-conscious conceits. Though neither 
bigoted nor prudish, he revolts from cynical comment on the faith 
and virtues of common humanity, and abhors a world of distorted 
or obliterated moral values. In style he wants imagery that does 
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not betray a straining after novelty and rhythm in which he can 
feel the ebb and flow of genuine emotion. 

The duty of the critic, as intermediary between the poet and 
the reader, is therefore twofold. First, he must give an account 
of the poet’s work from the specialized, purely artistic side, 
endeavoring to see it from the poet’s own point of view. He 
must then appraise it with reference to the communal standard: 
It seems to be well done, but was it worth doing? The second 
phase of this process should be of even more value to the poet 
than the first. 

“The Charnel Rose” by Conrad Aiken is a good example of a 
book with some artistic, but worse than no human interest. 
Mr. Aiken, beginning with a good deal of contagious emotion in 
“Earth Triumphant,” has increasingly accented the abnormal 
side of his personality. His present volume as a whole will attract 
only the specialist who wants to test Mr. Aiken’s theory of “abso- 
lute poetry,” and the seeker after morbid sex appeal. Mr. Aiken 
has, nevertheless, much charm of rhythm, some good romantic 
nature description, and a few happy bits of imagery. Very 
pretty, despite their flimsiness, are the lyrics of “ Variations,” and 
memorable is the following metaphor: 


What do we care for a star that floats down heaven, 
That fiery tear of time? 


As to content, the book consists, besides the “‘ Variations,” of two 
lyrical “‘symphonies,” as their author calls them. The sub- 
stance being avowedly nil, we need hardly waste time in trying to 
describe it. Mr. Aiken tries to do with words what a composer 
like Debussy could do with music. His failure is not instructive. 
Everybody knows that one cannot make chords with consecutive 
speech tones. Having no story to tell and no ideas to express, 
Mr. Aiken explains in the inevitable preface of the futurist that 
he is developing a “theme.” 

Witter Bynner has to his credit several volumes of finished and 
delightful poetry which appeal to our general sympathies. In the 
present instance, however, he has preferred to be cleverly cryptic. 
The preface in this case is by Mr. William Marion Reedy. “The 
Beloved Stranger” is a series of delicately illusive love poems in 
free verse of what has come to be considered the Chinese type. 
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It would be foolish to deny the grace and originality of some of 
these. Take, for instance, “A Sigh”’: 

Still must I tamely 

Talk sense with the others? 


How long 
Before I shall be with you again 
Magnificently saying nothing! 


Still, the “‘magnificently saying nothing” does apply to Mr. Byn- 
ner’s poetry as well as to his love. The book is concise and read- 
able, but it boils down to very little. It is rather speciously ex- 
otic, especially in its chopped-up rhythms. It expresses neither 
the strong personal emotion of the West nor the clear-cut objec- 
tivity of the Orient. Mr. Bynner is obsessed with manner. We 
hear him asking himself not, “What do I feel?” but, ““What new 
fillip of imagery can I give to this little jeu d’esprit?”’ In short he 
gives us the harmonics of sentimentalism, not the full tones of 
honest passion. 

In “Banners” by Babette Deutsch we encounter an entirely 
different personality. Whether the theme be classic or modern, 
subjective or objective, the expression is forceful and earnest. 
Miss Deutsch means something, whether she uses free verse, 
freed verse, lyric, or sonnet. Occasionally her style shows a taint 
of Amy Lowell-ism, that is, the conscious straining after unusual 
imagery and color for their own sake. She is most cogent when, 
as usual, she is direct and elemental. If poets would only give us 
their real emotions, they would seldom fail to touch in us the 
chords of common humanity. Very fine are the bacchanal pieces 
—the poet’s favorite moods are evidently those inspired by night 
and dancing in the open. Sympathetic are such realistic im- 
promptus as that on the two chess-players in “Distance.” Best, 
however, are the fresh but universal notes of the sonnets, ““The 
Silver Chord” and “Solitude.” The definite form in this case, 
as in so many others, gives a sense of compactness and finality. 
Take the sestette in the first of these, which interprets a snow 
scene: 

Quiet is resonant as some deep bell; 

Beauty like music echoes in the brain. 

The snow-lit clarity is palpable. 

Here is profound appeasement—here is pain, 
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Only the infinite impersonal moves 
So poignantly the finite heart that loves. 


Miss Deutsch indulges in various freedoms of figure and rhythm, 
but it is seldom that these give the intrusive effect of mannerisms. 

John Crowe Ransom, who makes his début with “Poems about 
God,” is a veracious realist both as to what he sees and what he 
feels. His anti-social bent, however, comes in with his boyish 
kicks at other people’s beliefs. The religion of plain and unedu- 
cated folk is often, when literally translated, ridiculous, as Mr. 
Ransom finds it. On the other hand, one of the things that made 
Shakespeare weary of life was to hear “simple faith miscalled 
simplicity.” Still, there is kindliness in “Sunset” and “The 
Bachelor,” and suggestive thinking in such poems as ““One Who 
Rejected Christ,”’ and “The Cloak Model.” “Wrestling” has a 
Frostian immediateness. Mr. Ransom’s verse may be described 
as a sort of crabbed doggerel. “‘Poems about God,” though a 
monstrously uninspired little book, promises something when the 
author has learned a bit more about life and a good deal more 
about poetic form. 

Quite opposite in style from Mr. Ransom’s slipshod meters are 
the firmly modelled cadences of Scudder Middleton in “The New 
Day.” The sonnets, free-verse pieces, and short lyrics of this 
volume have the nobility and dignity of the best tradition, with 
little suspicion of being derivative. In substance, however, “‘The 
New Day” is less appealing than the author’s previous “Streets 
and Faces.” The first book was largely specific, whereas in the 
second Mr. Middleton seems often to be meditating in a mental 
mist. He thinks inconclusively among symbols and abstractions, 
so that though we admire the record of his intellectual processes, 
we are seldom rewarded with a definite result. But if we gain few 
thoughts, we inhale with every phrase a breath of mystic idealism. 
Mr. Middleton’s sympathy is best revealed in his most objective 
themes, such as “The Prisoners,” “‘The Girl,” and especially 
“Twilight”—a modern city scene. A stanza of “Wisdom”’ will 
suggest the general mood of the volume: 

The wise man shuts his door at night 
And pulls the bolts and drops the bars. 
One must go trustful through the dark 
To earn the friendship of the stars. 
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Mr. Middleton may evolve Blake-ward or Browning-ward; we 
hope the latter. 

Benjamin R. C. Low gives us his fourth volume in “The Pur- 
suit of Happiness.” Mr. Middleton is tradition-helped, but Mr. 
Low is tradition-hampered. The title poem, a sequence of fifty- 
five sonnets, fairly drowns the simple idea that beauty is unattain- 
able in a plethora of abstractions and conventional imagery. 
Practically never does Mr. Low describe an object or a person in 
such a way that we are assured he has seen them for himself. He 
talks smoothly and correctly, but tells nothing. In “Grace 
Court, Brooklyn Heights” he escapes from bookishness into 
recollections of boyhood, and in some of his war poems we get a 
glimpse of things at first hand. 

We come finally to the twenty-five poets represented in ‘‘The 
Yale Book of Student Verse.” This is not only the best collection 
of undergraduate poetry which the reviewer has ever seen; it is 
also, in his opinion, worth more than all the seven previously 
mentioned volumes put together. To be sure there is nothing 
with quite the intensity of Miss Deutsch or the rich verbal har- 
monies of Mr. Middleton, but there is something worth more 
than either in the book’s broad human appeal. No more encour- 
aging sign for the future of American poetry could be found than 
the hold which these young aspirants have upon life. The book 
is a bit too long, not from representing too many poets, but from 
giving too much space to some rather tenuous talents. Still here 
are, in the main, the honest reactions of sympathetic natures to 
what they have seen and known. Finished art was not to be 
looked for, though it may be found in a surprising number of 
poems; but the freshness and adequacy of the form as a whole 
can hardly be overpraised. All honor to the editors: John W. 
Andrews, Stephen Vincent Benét, John Chipman Farrar, and 
Pierson Underwood. 

The individual honors, also, go to Mr. Benét and Mr. Farrar, 
whose work is already up to the level of the best magazine verse. 
Mr. Benét is full of vigor, his technique is mature, and his gift of 
romance is firmly rooted in experience. His ballad ‘“Three Days’ 
Ride” is no finer than his realistic descriptions of college in 
“Music” and “The Campus.” Even stronger perhaps is Mr. 
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Farrar, with a wide and persuasive sympathy Here is one of his 
compact and telling “portraits” —‘‘A Nun.” 


He died at morning. I was nursing then; 

The priest had shriven him, and his soul was white; 
But in the cruel silence of that night 

His tired eyes opened, and his hand sought mine. 

I took it softly. Pardon me, divine 

Mary, Mother of men. 


Then, first, I noticed his strong face, grown thin, 
The yearning fever of his lips, the eyes 

That longed for comfort. Was I too unwise 

To stoop, and in the unseeing darkness, kiss 
Away his fear of death? Oh, speak, was this, 
Mary, a fearful sin? 


Equally truthful and spiritual is Mr. Farrar’s “On a Winter 
Sunday.’’ Among the other poets we have enjoyed David Ham- 
ilton’s command of colorful and well-suggested symbolism. Mr. 
Andrews’s lyric interpretations of nature are marred by bad 
rhyming. Mr. Underwood has assimilated qualities of Meredith 
and Yeats; his ““By Ladybrook” is very lovely. Keen, too, in his 
pagan response to nature is Howard Buck. Kenneth Rand, who 
died serving in the Quartermaster Department, expressed a more 
passionate paganism with splendid skill. Among separate poems 
deserving mention are Alfred Raymond Bellinger’s “The Cup,” 
and Newbold Noyes’s “Kit Marlowe,” both pieces of fine original 
strength. There is a notable lack of all mawkishness in the book; 
healthy earnestness is the keynote. 

What are the conclusions of our brief research? Are they not 
as a whole the reaffirmation of Milton’s dictum that poetry should 
be simple, sensuous, and passionate? Simplicity and passion 
combine into sympathy, an emotion in common with our kind. 
It was in this respect that Mr. Aiken, and in some degree Mr. Byn- 
ner, failed to move us. Mr. Ransom seemed to criticise rather than 
sympathize. Mr. Low, on the other hand, may have felt very 
genuinely, but he found no fresh imagery or rhythms to convey 
his feeling, to convince our souls through our senses, for trite 
figures and mechanical rhythms have no longer a sensuous appeal. 
Miss Deutsch pleased us except when her style became an end in 
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itself, and Mr. Middleton pleased us when his mysticism revealed 
itself in terms of humanity. The Yale poets appealed to us most 
because they not only responded to life strongly and directly, but 
succeeded also in conveying their emotion with contagious orig- 
inality. Contagious originality is perhaps the guide-post to the 
sane middle way. Contagious implies a successful appeal to the 
communal standard by simple and normal feeling. Originality 
implies personal sincerity, the power of the artist to make his 
appeal forceful and memorable. We hope the originality of these 
young poets may never become sophisticated, may never take 
them out of touch with the communal emotion of their less literary 
fellow beings. 


Philadelphia. 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK. 


A PREACHER OF PERSONAL LIBERTY 


The Forgotten Man and Other Essays, by William Graham Sumner, 
edited by A. G. Keller, Yale Unwersity Press, New Haven, 1919. 
Almost every word in the recently published volume of Pro- 

fessor Sumner’s writings, entitled “‘The Forgotten Man,” brings 

back the image of the great teacher to those who knew him in life. 

No man who was fortunate enough to have been a member of his 

classes can read the book without feeling that “he being dead yet 

speaketh.” That he may long continue to speak to this people 
must be the hope of all who love their country. There is no 
fallacy afloat in men’s minds to-day, or on their lips, that was not 
by him “stripped to its foolish hide.” Among these papers there 
is an imaginary account of a Bolshevist community—though 
the Bolshevists had not then been dreamed of—known as “the 

Co-operative Commonwealth.” One fancies that a Russian 

would appreciate these items from the supposed official organ of 

the commonwealth: 

Boycotts are declared against Robert Dorr for saying that the Co-op- 
erative Commonwealth is only a scheme to let a few exploit all the rest; 
Matthew Brown, for saying that it is all a woman’s honor is worth to 
appear on the street of the Co-operative Commonwealth, even thickly 
veiled, for she runs the risk of attracting the attention of someone against 
whom no one can defend her; James Rowe, for refusing to aid the agents 
of the society in taking from her home without public scandal a woman 
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charged with incivism; Peter Moon, for saying that the Plan of Cam- 
paign is only a scheme to allow a man’s debtors to rob him of a small 
fraction of their debts if they will let some of the Grand Co-operators rob 
him of all the remainder. 

The Co-operative Railroad Commission, having found a mechanic to 
repair the locomotive, announce that they will re-commence weekly trips 
to Yonkers on next Monday. A train will start at 9 A.M., or as soon 
thereafter as convenient. Accommodation for twenty-five passengers. 
Passports may be obtained until noon on Saturday. They must be 
viséd by the Railroad Commission and by the Co-operative Guardians 
of Public Morals at their office in the Co-operative Workhouse not later 
than 2 o’clock on the same day. The fare to Yonkers will be 10,000 
co-operative units. On account of the inter-county commerce law, all 
freight and passengers will be trans-shipped at Yonkers. To prevent 
vexatious inquiries, the Commission hereby announce that they are not 
informed whether or when trains will be dispatched to points beyond. 

Here is at least a foreshadowing of the Lenin system which has 
been so warmly praised by some silly Americans. The Sumner 
political doctrine is to-day proclaimed by many men who once 
scorned it, and by others who are the spiritual descendants of 
those to whom it was anathema. Nothing at present is more 
amusing than that the whole army of protectionists and subsi- 
dizers should be declaiming against socialism, as though its perils 
and evils had been discovered by the politicians who are now 
reacting so violently. Those who welcomed enthusiastically or 
accepted with complacence the vast extension of the functions of 
government under the Roosevelt régime are now deeply impressed 
with the danger to liberty involved in state control of the activi- 
ties and industries of the people. Against all this Sumner warned 
us years ago, and never more impressively than in the present 
volume. 

There is no better antidote to socialism than the doctrine of the 
Forgotten Man. Sumner shows that he is the victim of protec- 
tionism—“‘the -ism that teaches that waste makes wealth.” For 
it is the Forgotten Man who is taxed to “protect” the man who is 
very carefully remembered, and who remembers in a substantial 
way the party that cares for him. There is, as this great teacher 
showed, no valid argument against socialism that is not equally 
valid against protectionism, which is a form of socialism, and a 
very odious form. Sumner believed in liberty, and for that 
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reason he was necessarily an individualist. Hateful to him was 
the conception of the state as an “entity” or a moral being, with 
a “soul.” It was simply to him the people in their associated 
capacity, or, as he called it, “all of us.” He taught that “all of 
us” could not “do something for some of us,” without imposing 
unfair burdens on others of us—the forgotten men. We are, it 
is to be hoped, beginning to catch a glimmer of this truth. A 
preacher of the stimulating gospel of self-help, Sumner did not 
believe that men should be coddled. ‘“‘A free man,” he once said, 
“can take no tips.” 

People who are to-day talking of revolution are doing much to 
help it along by magnifying the grievances of certain classes, thus 
encouraging the growth of that most weakening of all vices—self- 
pity. Breaking in on the maundering that is all about us, Sum- 
ner’s voice has a very manful and virile sound. America, as he 
knew and loved it, was a free nation of free, independent, coura- 
geous and resourceful men, men abundantly able to take care of 
themselves without the help of President, Congress, or state 
Legislature. Such teaching is greatly needed at this time. 
Believing in liberty, Sumner opposed prohibition, though a tem- 
perate man and a great friend of temperance. In the essay that 
gives the name to the book, which was written in 1883, is this: 


We have a great many well-intentioned people among us who believe 
that they are serving their country when they discuss plans for regulating 
the relations of employer and employe, or the sanitary regulations of 
dwellings, or the construction of factories, or the way to behave on Sun- 
day, or what people ought not to eat or drink or smoke. All this is harm- 
less enough and well enough as a basis of mutual encouragement and 
missionary enterprise, but it is almost always made a basis of legislation. 
The reformers want to get a majority, that is, to get the power of the 
state and so to make other people do what the reformers think it wise 
and right to do. A and B agree to spend Sunday in a certain way. 
They get a law passed to make C spend it their way. They determine 
to be teetotallers, and they get a law passed to make C a teetotaller for 
the sake of D who is likely to drink too much. 


There are those who think that personal liberty is not involved 
in the prohibition question, and that the words men use in con- 
nection with it mean the liberty to sell as much liquor as possible 
or to drink all that is sold. That was not Sumner’s view. What 
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he opposed was the regulation of personal morals and habits by 
legislation, and the interposition of the state as the controller of 
men’s lives. There is no limit to the process. Even now the 
reformers are raising their cry against tobacco. In enforcing the 
prohibition statute men’s homes have been entered by the police 
without the shadow of authority, and their personal baggage has 
been searched without warrant of law. And all this has happened 
in a land that derives its liberty from the great country of the Earl 
of Chatham, who said—and the words were once familiar to every 
schoolboy: “The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to 
all the force of the crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake; the 
wind may blow through it; the storms may enter, the rain may 
enter—but the king of England cannot enter; all his forces dare 
not cross the threshold of the ruined tenement.” 

What the king of England could not do more than a century 
ago, a policeman or constable may do in supposedly free America. 
Sumner foresaw as clearly as Herbert Spencer himself ‘‘ The Com- 
ing Slavery,” and the struggle of “Man versus the State.” The 
slavery is impending, and the fight is now on. The very fables of 
our childhood told us the truth. Some of us may perhaps remem- 
ber the horse that invited the man to mount him and help drive 
the stag from the pasture. The horse represents the people, the 
man is the state, and the stag is the evil that it is hoped to cure 
by restrictive and coercive legislation. Sumner very truly says: 


Nine-tenths of our measures for preventing vice are really protective 
towards it, because they ward off the penalty. “Ward off,” I say, and 
that is the usual way of looking at it; but is the penalty really annihil- 
ated? By no means. It is turned into police and court expenses and 
spread over those who have resisted vice. It is the Forgotten Man again 
who has been subjected to the penalty while our minds were full of 
drunkards, spendthrifts, gamblers, and other victims of dissipation. 
Who is, then, the forgotten man? He is the clean, quiet, virtuous, dom- 
estic citizen, who pays his debts and his taxes and is never heard of out- 
side his little circle. Yet who is there in the society of a civilized state 
who deserves to be remembered and considered by the legislator and 
statesman before this man? 


Sumner predicted the danger to representative institutions— 
nothing, he said, was in such great danger as representative govern- 
ment—resulting from the lobby maintained by reformers and 
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church members for the purpose of controlling legislatures through 
terrorism. We have seen much of this in the past few years. 
There are the Anti-Saloon League lobby, the union labor lobby, 
the woman suffrage lobby, and soon. Three years ago the Presi- 
dent of the United States, under pressure of such a lobby, asked 
for the passage of a law desired by the unions, and Congress passed 
the law under threat of a strike, while labor representatives in the 
gallery held the watch on members. Thus was fulfilled—thus is 
every day being fulfilled—the prediction of this great man. We 
are building up in this country a union between church and state. 
Christian ministers have very frankly said that they opposed 
Sunday amusements, not only because they thought they were 
wrong, but because they kept people away from their services— 
that is, the state must legislate for the benefit of the church, and 
in its aid. The whole spirit of the Sumner teaching is against 
these methods. 

His belief was that morals were the product of teaching, disci- 
pline, and the brave doing of one’s duty, and not at all the crea- 
tion of the legislature. That is also the true Christian idea. We 
cannot police men into the kingdom of heaven, and the sooner we 
give over the effort to do so the better will it be for our morals. 
It is here that the principle of individualism comes in. For mor- 
ality does not consist merely in doing certain things and refraining 
from others—that was the old negative conception of the ancient 
Hebrews and of the seventeenth-century Puritans who seem to 
be our masters to-day—but it is character, and has to do with 
motive. Character is an individual thing, as is motive. The 
great object of government, according to Sumner, was to give the 
individual a chance. “Civil liberty,” he said, “is that set of 
institutions that guarantees to every man the use of his own facul- 
ties for his own development.” The government that does that 
insures liberty. The socialistic government does not and cannot 
do that, hence it is the foe to liberty. The Sumner theory cuts at 
the roots of class rule, and makes impossible the control and use 
of the government by any class for its own benefit. The fierce 
struggles that we now see for the control of the state are prompted 
by the desire of those seeking the control to use it for their own 
benefit, or for the furtherance of their own peculiar ideas. The 
result is either government by an arrogant minority, or by a self- 
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seeking majority ambitious to dictate to a non-assertive minority. 
In either case we have something very like absolutism. 

It is a mistake to think of Sumner as a theorist. He had a 
passion for facts, sought them untiringly, acquired a vast store of 
them, applied them relentlessly, and squared his teaching by 
them. Never was there a more practical man. His enemies— 
the free silver men, the socialists, the protectionists—were the 
theorists. One cannot read the essays in this book, whether deal- 
ing with the currency question, industrial organization, strikes, 
trusts, or historical subjects, without being impressed with the 
intensely practical character of the teaching. The author tried 
to see things as they are, and rigidly excluded sentiment from 
economics. An essay might be written on the Sumner essay on 
“Discipline.”’ But it must suffice here to commend it as one of 
the soundest pieces of writing in a book that is, in truth, sound 
throughout. An extract will serve: 


It is a common opinion that the higher a man attains, the freer he 
becomes. A moment’s reflection will show that this is not true—but 
rather quite the contrary. The rowdy has far less restraints to consider 
than the gentleman. “Noblesse oblige” was perverted in its applica- 
tion, perhaps, before the Revolution, but it contains a sound principle 
and a greattruth. The higher you go in social attainments, the greater 
will be the restraints upon you. The gait, the voice, the manner, the 
rough independence of one order of men is unbecoming in another. 
Education above all brings this responsibility. Discipline in manners 
and morals does not belong to the specific matter of education. The 
educated man must work by himself without any overseer over him. He 
finds his compulsion in himself and it holds him to his task longer than 
any external compulsion. This responsibility to self we call honor, and 
it is one of the highest fruits of discipline when discipline, having wrought 
through intellect, has reached character. 


The words ought to have a solemn meaning to a generation that 
seems chiefly anxious to escape work, and to accept only the 
minimum of responsibility, and that regards discipline as slavery. 

Louis How.anp. 

Indianapolis. 











